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One of the most portentous symptoms of the decay of vital 
sympathy with historical Christianity which is observable in 
present-day academic circles is the widespread tendency in recent 
Christological discussion to revolt from the doctrine of the Two 
Natures in the Person of Christ. The significance of this revolt 
becomes at once apparent, when we reflect that the doctrine of 
the Two Natures is only another way of stating the doctrine of 
the Incarnation; and the doctrine of the Incarnation is the hinge 
on which the Christian system turns. No Two Natures, no Incar- 
nation; no Incarnation, no Christianity in any distinctive sense. 
Nevertheless, voices are raised all about us declaring the concep- 
tion of two natures in Christ no longer admissible; and that very 
often with full appreciation of the significance of the declaration. 

Thus, for example, Johannes Weiss tells us that it is unthinkable 
that Godhood and manhood should be united in a single person 
walking upon the earth; that, while no doubt men of ancient 
time could conceive “that a man might really be an incarnate 
deity,’’ modern men feel much too strongly the impassable barrier 
which separates the divine and the human to entertain such a 
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notion." And Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel pronounces it “simply 
impossible,” now that they have awakened to inquire ‘what is 
psychologically possible and impossible,” for men to submit any 
longer to a demand that does such violence at once to their intel- 
ligence and to their religious experience as the demand “that they 
should embrace the idea of a perfect God and a perfect Man as 
united in the one and indivisible Person of a Savior whom they are 
longing to revere.” Accordingly, since the divine and human nature 
cannot be united in Jesus, and since ‘‘ Jesus was undoubtedly man,” 
he continues, we have simply to regard him as man and nothing 
more.?, Coming nearer home, William Adams Brown declares that 
men are no longer to be satisfied with ‘‘the old conception of Christ 
as a being of two natures, one divine and one human, dwelling in 
a mysterious union, incapable of description, within the confines 
of a single personality.”” Such a conception, he thinks, fails to 
“do justice to the genuine humanity of Jesus,” who “‘shares our 
limitations”; and supposes ‘‘an impassable gulf between God and 
man” which requires ‘‘a miracle” to bridge it. The only “‘incar- 
nation”’ which is real, he asserts, concerns not “‘a single instance,” 
but the eternal entrance of God “into humanity.” These are but 
examples of numerous deliverances which may differ from one 
another in the clearness with which they announce the consequences, 
but do not differ in the decisiveness with which they reject the 
doctrine of the Two Natures.‘ 

The violence of the revolution which is thus attempted is some- 
what obscured by the bad habit, which is becoming common, of 
speaking of the doctrine of the Two Natures as in some sense the 
creation of the Chalcedonian fathers. Even Albert Schweitzer 
permits himself to write: 

When at Chalcedon the West overcame the East, its doctrine of the two 


Natures dissolved the unity of the Person and thereby cast off the last pos- 
sibility of a return to the historical Jesus. The self-contradiction was elevated 


* Christus: Die Anfainge des Dogmas (1909), 88. 

2 Jesus or Christ? Being the Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909, p. 66. 

3 Methodist Quarterly Review, Nashville, Tenn., 1911, p. 44. 

4 Cf. how the subject is dealt with in such widely read dogmatic treatises as Julius 
Kaftan’s Dogmatik3. 4. (1901), §§ 42, 44ff.; and F. A. B. Nitzsch’s Lehrbuch der 
evangelischen Dogmatik (1892), §§ 43 ff. 
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intoalaw..... This dogma had first to be shattered before men could once 
more go out in quest of the historical Jesus, before they could even grasp the 
thought of his existence.s 

By “the historical Jesus” is here meant the merely human 
Jesus; and it is quite true that the doctrine of the Two Natures 
interposes an insuperable obstacle to the recognition of such a 
Jesus as the real Jesus. There is a sense also in which it may be 
truly said that at Chalcedon the West impressed on the East its 
long-established doctrine of the Two Natures—a doctrine which 
had been fully formulated in the West from at least the time of 
Tertullian. But by this very token it is clear that the doctrine 
decreed at Chalcedon was nothing new; and if, as is often the 
case,® the further suggestion is conveyed that what was new in 
it was the ‘‘ Two Natures” itself, the perversion becomes monstrous. 

It was no part of the task of the fathers at Chalcedon to invent 
a new doctrine, and the doctrine which they formulated had no 
single new element in it. Least of all was the doctrine of the Two 
Natures itself new. No one of the disputants in the long series of 
controversies which led up to Chalcedon, any more than in the 
equally long series of controversies which led down from it, 
cherished the least doubt of this doctrine—not even Arius, and 
certainly not Apollinaris, or Nestorius, or Eutyches, or any of the 
great Monophysite or Monothelite leaders, or any of their oppo- 
nents. The doctrine of the Two Natures formed the common 
basis on which all alike stood; their differences concerned only 
the quality or integrity of the two natures united in the one person, 
or the character or effects of the union by which they were brought 
together. It was the adjustment of these points of difference alone 
with which the council was concerned, or rather, to speak more 
precisely, the authoritative determination of the range within 
which such attempted adjustments might be tolerated in a church 
calling itself Christian. 

It was not to the fourth-century fathers alone, however, that 

5 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, E.T., 1910, p. 3. 

6 Cf. J. Weiss, Christus, usw. (1909), 88: “A series of inexpressibly complicated 
and supremely unhappy controversies attached itself to this, until the famous com- 
promise formula [Beschwichtigungsformel] of one person in two natures was discovered, 
which no matter how acutely it may be elaborated can never give satisfaction.” 
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the doctrine of the Two Natures was “given.” There never was 
a time when it was not the universal presupposition of the whole 
attitude, intellectual and devotional alike, of Christians to their 
Lord. The term vo ovcfa: may first occur in extant writings 
in a fragment of Melito’s of Sardis’? (Tertullian, duae substantiae; 
Origen and later writers generally, 5vo ¢vces). But the thing 
goes back to the beginning.* When we read, for example, in 
Clement of Rome’s Letter to the Corinthians, in a passage (xvi) 
containing echoes of Heb. 1:8 and Phil. 2:6, that “the Scepter of 
the Majesty of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came not in the pomp 
of arrogance or pride—though he could well have done that—but 
in lowliness of mind,” or in a passage (xxxii) manifestly reminiscent 
of Rom. 9:5, that “the Lord Jesus,” ... . that Lord Jesus to 
whom the highest predicates are ascribed (as e.g. in xxxvi)— 
is “according to the flesh,” “‘of Jacob,” the two natures are as 
plainly presupposed as they are openly asserted in such Ignatian 
passages as: “There is one only Healer, fleshly and spiritual, 
generate and ingenerate, God in man, true life in death, both of 
man and of God, first passible and then impassible, Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (Eph. 7:2), or: ‘For our God, Jesus Christ, was borne 
in the womb of Mary, according to a dispensation, of the seed of 
David, indeed, but also of the Holy Spirit” (18:2). Adolf Harnack, 
it is true, has made a brilliant attempt to distinguish “‘adoptionist”’ 
as well as “pneumatic’’ Christologies underlying the Christian tradi- 
tion. But he has felt himself compelled notably to qualify his origi- 
nal representation ;? while F. Loofs has quite properly permitted the 
whole notion to drop out of sight;° and R. Seeberg has solidly re- 
futed it." To discover a one-natured Christ, we must turn to the 
outlawed sects of the Docetists on the one hand, and the Ebionites 
with their successors, the Dynamistic Montanists, on the other. 
Whatever else the church brought with it out of the apostolic age, 
it emerged from that, its formative, epoch with so firm a faith in 


7 Fragment VI, Otto, IX, p. 416. 


8 Cf. F. Loofs, Herzog3, IV, 36, 37: ‘“Melito spoke of 50 otelac in Christ. 
The tradition of Asia Minor supplied to him the materials for this: the formula was 
not derived from it by Melito.” 

9 Grundriss4, 44, note. 10 Herzog, IV, 23 fi. 

™ Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte? (1908), I, 104 ff. 
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the Two Natures of its Lord as to be incapable of wavering. ‘“‘Per- 
fect man’? it knew him to be. But the exhortation of Christians 
to one another ran in such strains as we find in the opening words 
of the earliest Christian homily that has come down to us: “ Breth- 
ren, thus ought we to think of Jesus Christ—as of God, as of Judge 
of quick and dead”’; and so exhorting one another, they naturally 
were known to their heathen observers precisely as worshipers of 
Christ.“ So fixed in the Christian consciousness was the con- 
ception of the Two Natures of the Savior, that nothing could 
dislodge it. We shall have to come down to the radical outbreak 
which accompanied the Reformation—Trancendental or Socinian 
—for the first important defection from it after the early Dynamistic 
Monarchianism; and it was not until the rise in the eighteenth 
century of the naturalistic movement known as the Enlightenment 
that there was inaugurated any widespread revolt from it. It is 
under the influence of this revolt, which has not yet spent its force, 
that so many “‘moderns” have turned away from the doctrine as 
“impossible.” 

The constancy with which the church has confessed the doctrine 
of the Two Natures finds its explanation in the fact that this 
doctrine is intrenched in the teaching of the New Testament. 
The Chalcedonian Christology, indeed, in its complete develop- 
ment is only a very perfect synthesis of the biblical data. It 
takes its starting-point from the New Testament as a whole, 
thoroughly trusted in all its declarations, and seeks to find a com- 
prehensive statement of the scriptural doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, which will do full justice to all the elements of its repre- 
sentation. The eminent success which it achieves in this difficult 
undertaking is due to the circumstance that it is not the product 
of a single mind working under a “‘scientific”’ impulse, that is to 
say, with purely theoretical intent, but of the mind, or rather the 
heart, of the church at large searching for an adequate formulation 
of its vital faith, that is to say, of a large body of earnest men 
distributed through a long stretch of time, and living under very 


2 Tgnatius, ad Symrn. IV, 2, ad fin.; Zahn compares the fragment of Melito’s 
alluded to above (n. 7): Oeds yap dv duod re kal AvOpwwos Tédevos 6 adrés. 
13 2 Clem. Rom. I, 1. 


4 Plin., Ep. x. 96: “carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem.” 
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varied conditions, each passionately asserting, and seeking to have 
justice accorded to, elements of the biblical representation which 
particularly “found” him. The final statement is not a product 
of the study, therefore, but of life; and was arrived at, externally 
considered, through protracted and violent controversies, during 
the course of which every conceivable construction of the biblical 
data had been exploited, weighed, and its elements of truth sifted 
‘out and preserved, while the elements of error which deformed it 
were burned up as chaff in the fires of the strife. To the onlooker 
from this distance of time, the main line of the progress of the 
debate takes on an odd appearance of a steady zigzag advance. 
Arising out of the embers of the Arian controversy, there is first 
vigorously asserted, over against the reduction of our Lord to the 
dimensions of a creature, the pure deity of his spiritual nature 
(Apollinarianism) ; by this there is at once provoked, in the interests 
of the integrity of our Lord’s humanity, the equally vigorous 
assertion of the completeness of his human nature as the bearer 
of his deity (Nestorianism); this in turn provokes, in the interests 
of the oneness of his Person, an equally vigorous assertion of the 
conjunction of these two natures in a single individuum (Euty- 
chianism): from all of which there gradually emerges at last, by 
a series of corrections, the balanced statement of Chalcedon, 
recognizing at once in its “‘without confusion, without conversion, 
eternally and inseparably” the union in the Person of Christ of 
a complete deity and a complete humanity, constituting a single 
person without prejudice to the continued integrity of either 
nature. The pendulum of thought had swung back and forth in 
ever-decreasing arcs, until at last it found rest along the line of 
action of the fundamental force. Out of the continuous controversy 
of a century there issued a balanced statement in which all the 
elements of the biblical representation were taken up and combined. 
Work so done is done for all time; and it is capable of ever-repeated 
demonstration that in the developed doctrine of the Two Natures 
(as it is worked out with marvelous insight and delicate precision 
in such a presentation of it as is given, say, in the Admonitio 
Christiana, 1581, written chiefly by Zacharias Ursinus and pub- 
lished in his works) and in it alone, all the biblical data are brought 
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together in a harmonious statement, in which each receives full 
recognition, and out of which each may derive its sympathetic 
exposition. This key unlocks the treasures of the biblical instruc- 
tion on the Person of Christ as none other can, and enables the 
reader as he currently scans the sacred pages to take up their 
declarations as they meet him, one after the other, into an intelli- 
gently consistent conception of his Lord. 

The key which unlocks so complicated a lock can scarcely fail 
to be its true key. And the argument may be turned around. 
That all the varied representations concerning our Lord’s Person 
contained in the New Testament fall into harmony under the 
ordering influence of so simple a hypothesis as that of the Two 
Natures, authenticates these varying representations as each a 
fragment of a real whole. It were inconceivable that so large a 
body of different and sometimes apparently divergent data could 
synthetize in so simple a unifying conception, were they not 
component elements of a unitary reality. And this consideration 
is greatly strengthened by the manner in which these differing or 
sometimes even apparently divergent data are distributed through 
the New Testament. They are not parceled out severally to the 
separate books, the composition of different writers, so that one 
set of them is peculiar to one writer or to one set of writers, and 
a set of different import peculiar to another writer or set of writers. 
They are, rather, pretty evenly distributed over the face of the New 
Testament, and the most different or apparently divergent data 
are found side by side in the writings of the same author or even 
in the same writing. The doctrine of the Two Natures is not 
merely a synthesis of all the data concerning the Person of Christ 
found in the New Testament; it is the doctrine of each of the New 
Testament books in severalty. There is but one doctrine of the 
Person of Christ inculcated or presupposed by all the New Testa- 
ment writers without exception. In this respect the New 
Testament is all of a piece. Book may differ from book in the 
terms in which it gives expression to the common doctrine, or in 
the fulness with which it develops its details, or with which it 
draws out its implications. But all are at one in the inculcation 
or presupposition of the common doctrine of the Two Natures. 
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It has no doubt required some time for the critical study of 
the New Testament writings to arrive solidly at this conclusion. 
But it is at this conclusion, it may fairly be said, that the critical 
study of the New Testament has at length arrived. The day is 
gone by in which a number of mutually exclusive Christologies 
could be ascribed to the writers of the New Testament and set 
over against one another in crass contradiction. Nowadays, the 
New Testament is admitted to be Christologically much on a level, 
and though we still hear of a pre-Pauline, a Pauline, and a post- 
Pauline Christology, this very phraseology shows the dominance 
of a single type, and the boundary lines which separate even the 
varieties which are thus suggested are very indistinct. There are 
in fact next to no pre-Pauline writings in the New Testament, and 
therefore no pre-Pauline Christologies are taught in it; and though 
there are writings in the New Testament which in point of chrono- 
logical sequence are post-Pauline, it is only with much ado that a 
post-Pauline Christology in the proper sense of the term can be 
even plausibly discovered in it. F. C. Baur discriminated three 
sharply divergent types of Christology among the New Testament 
writers. To the Synoptists Christ was a mere man, endowed with 
the Holy Spirit as Messiah; to Paul he was still a man but a 
deified man; to John he was a God incarnated in a human body. 
We have to travel far from this before we reach, say, Johannes 
Weiss. To Weiss the whole New Testament is written under the 
influence of Paul who introduced the Logos Christology. Before 
Paul, men indeed thought of Christ as a deified man; but no New 
Testament book is written from this standpoint. After Paul, 
some explication of what is already implicit in Paul took place; 
but the general lines laid down by Paul are only deepened, not 
departed from. The Christologies of Peter, Paul, and John are 
still distinguished; but the distinctions are posited on little or no 
differences in recorded utterances. 

The difficulty in discovering a substantial difference between 
the Christologies of Paul and John, for example, is fairly illustrated 
by the straits to which so acute a writer as Johannes Weiss is 
brought in the effort to establish one. The only such difference 
he is able to suggest is that the superhuman Being whose incarnation 
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constituted the Two-Natured Christ believed in by both writers 
alike, is, with Paul, though divine in his nature, yet of subordinate 
rank to the supreme God, while with John he is the supreme God 
himself. Unfortunately, however (or, rather, fortunately), when 
Paul speaks of the superhuman element in the person of his Lord, 
he does not hesitate to declare him the supreme God in the most 
exalted sense, and that in language which, for clearness and 
emphasis, leaves nothing for John to add to it. 

He does this, for example, in Rom. 9:5, where he describes 
Christ as to his higher nature in these great words: 6 av éml 
mavrwv Oeds evrAoynTOS eis Tos ai@vas, aunv. It is instructive 
to observe how Johannes Weiss deals with such a passage. He 
is arguing that Paul carefully avoids calling Christ by the high 
name of ‘‘God,” although he places Him as “Lord”’ by the side 
of God (I Cor. 3:23, 8:6); and he adds:'5 

It is, then, very remarkable that in the present text of Rom. 9:5 there 
stands the following doxology, which can be referred only to Christ: “He 
who is God over all, be blessed for ever.” If xvpuos had stood here we should 
not have been surprised; that the text should, however, ascribe to Him here 
a predicate which puts Him altogether in God’s place—without any indication 
of subordination—is inconceivable. Accordingly it has been rightly assumed 
that there is a textual corruption here. It is undoubtedly genuine, however, 
when, in John 20:28, Thomas exclaims to the resurrected Christ: ‘My Lord 
and my God.” So also Christ is called God in I John 5:20 and Titus 2:13. 
This is accordant with the dominant Hellenistic mode of thought in these late 
New Testament writings. The strictly Jewish foundation of the oldest 
Christianity is no longer so strong; feeling is no longer shocked by the appear- 
ance by the side of God of a second Godhead. 


Needless to say, however, there is not a scintilla of evidence of 
textual corruption in Rom. 9:5; corruption is assumed solely 
because the assertion of the passage does not fit in with the lowered 
Christology which Weiss would fain assign to Paul. The allusion 
to previous writers who have assumed corruption is doubtless 
to the recent attempt” to revive an old emendation proposed by 
the Socinian controversialists, J. Schlichting and J. Crell. The 
suggestion is that the words 6 &v be transposed, so as to read 
18 Christus (1909), 29. 


%6 J. Lepsius, Das Reich Christi (1904); Strémann, ZNTW (1907), 319; (1908), 
80 (A. Bischoff). 
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év 6 (Hoekstra would be satisfied with the simple omission 
of the 6).7 Thus it is thought the last clause of the passage 
would be brought into parallelism with its predecessors, and the 
whole would rise to its climax in the assertion that not only do 
the fathers belong to the Jews, and not only has the Christ (as 
regards the flesh) sprung from them, but to them belongs also the 
supreme God himself who is blessed forevermore, Amen. The 
mere statement of the proposal surely is its sufficient refutation. 
The variation of the construction in the instance of the Christ 
from ®v to é€& &v, and the limitation of even this assertion 
with respect to him to his flesh (76 «ata odpwa) render the 
adjunction of such a clause as the reconstructed form gives 
us simply incredible. Should Paul, after refusing to declare their 
own Messiah to belong distinctively to the Jews and carefully 
limiting his relation to them to merely that of issuing from them 
—and that, only ‘‘according to the flesh’ —immediately assert 
with climactic emphasis that the supreme and eternal God himself 
is their peculiar possession? ‘‘Is he the God of the Jews only 
and not also of the Gentiles?” Paul asks in the same broad 
context (Rom. 3:29), and answers with emphasis, “Yes, of the 
Gentiles also’; and by that answer advertises to us that he could 
not have written here, in his enumeration of the distinctive privi- 
leges of the Jews, that ‘theirs is the God over all, blessed forever.” 
The resort to textual emendation to ease the pressure of the passage 
fails, thus, as dismally as, according to Weiss’s own confession, 
the more common resort to artificial exegesis of it fails—whether 
this follows the older methods of varying merely the punctuation 
so as to throw the obnoxious clause into innocuous isolation as an 
interjected doxology to God, or the new suggestion of F. C. Burkitt 
which would take the 6 ®v as the Tetragrammaton itself, and 
read the whole passage as not “description but ascription’—a 
protestation, calling the Eternal to witness the sincerity of Paul’s 
great asseveration.” It is at least a healthful sign of the times 


7 Cf. W. C. van Manen, Conjecturaal-kritiek toegepast op den Tekst van de 
Schriften des Nieuwen Testaments (1880), 262. Van Manen wonders that no one, 
instead of Oeds has read 4s after the analogy of I Tim. 3:16; but that would scarcely 
(here any more than at I Tim. 3:16) mend the matter. Christ would remain 6 émi 
mwdvrwy and be eddoynTds els rods alSvas; and these predicates import deity at its height. 


8 JTS, V, 451-55. 
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when Weiss discards all such artificial exegesis; we may even hope 
that the day has dawned when it is no longer possible.” It is 
mere matter of fact that Paul, speaking distinctly od xara tiny, 
adda Kata vow, as the contrast with 7d «ata odpea shows, 
designates Christ here ‘God over all, blessed forever.” It were 
well for us to adjust our theories to this plain fact and cease to 
endeavor to brush the fact out of the way of our theories. 

Why so much zeal and ingenuity should be expended in attempt- 
ing to vacate this declaration of its plain meaning, it is meanwhile 
a little difficult to comprehend. If it stood alone among Paul’s 
utterances” it might be natural for those who wish to attribute 


19C. Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des N.T. (1909), 262-63, writes: 
“Tf even Jesus himself already exalted himself above the measure of other men by 
his proclamation of his return to judgment, and this happened to a still greater 
extent in the primitive Christian community, yet it was Paul who first designates 
him as the Lord in whom all things consist, and not only sets him side by side with 
God, but—according to the much more probable interpretation of Rom. 9: 5—even 
gives him the very name.”” Even when the reference to Christ is denied, it is frequently 
admitted that the exegetical considerations favor it. Thus, M. Briickner, Die Entste- 
hung der paulinischen Christologie (1903), 67, allows that “‘exegetically the reference 
to Christ is almost necessary,” though, pleading that “grammatical exegesis cannot 
always be permitted to give the decision,” he decides against it, on the strange ground 
that it is “precisely here out of place to emphasize the divine nature of Christ,” 
as if the fact that the possession of divine nature by the Messiah who issued from 
them was not the Jews’ supreme glory! Similarly, Robert B. Drummond writes _ 
(The Academy, March 30, 1895, No. 1195, p. 273): “I must confess that I feel very 
strongly the grammatical difficulty of the Unitarian interpretation, but, on the other 
hand, the improbability of Paul attributing not only deity, but supreme deity (émi 
mdvrwv Gebs) to Christ, seems to me so great as to outweigh all other considera- 
tions.” Why, however, it should be thought “improbable” that Paul should attribute 
to Christ in terms the supreme deity he everywhere accords him in fact does not 
appear; had Paul held Drummond’s views concerning Christ it would have been a 
different matter. On Rom. 9:5 in general, see Dwight, Journal of the Exegetical 
Society (1881), 22, and Sanday-Headlam, Gifford, and Zahn, in loco. 


20 That it does stand alone in Paul’s writings is, of course, the implication of 
Weiss, and is often explicitly asserted. Thus, for example, E. P. Gould, The Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament (1900), 93-94, reasons as follows: “All that can be 
said in favor of this interpretation, according to which Jesus is here called God, is 
that it is a natural interpretation, probably the natural explanation of the passage as 
it stands, supposing there is nothing against it. But on the other side is the fact 
that it stands absolutely alone in the Apostle’s writings.” Phil. 2:6 Gould interprets 
as implying that equality with God was something the preincarnate Christ did not 
possess but might conceivably aspire to (dpmayués, active). Colossians he denies to 
Paul. 
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another doctrine to him to seek to set it in some way aside. But so 
far from standing alone, it is but one of many declarations running 
through his epistles, to the same effect. There is Phil. 2:6, for 
example, where, beyond question, Christ Jesus is asserted to be 
“fon an equality with God’’**—an assertion, one would think, not 
easy to reconcile with the notion that he was a being definitely 
lower than God. Lietzmann seems therefore to speak very sen- 
sibly when he writes in his comment on Rom. 9:5: ‘‘Since Paul 
represents Christ in Phil. 2:6 as toa Oe@ there is no reason 
why he should not, on occasion, call him directly eds.” 
When he goes on, however, to say: ‘‘The decision here, as often, 
if we are not acting under dogmatic prejudices, is a matter of 
pure feeling; to me it seems that 6 v emi wdvrwv Oeds is more 
suitable for the ‘Almighty God’ the Father of Jesus,’’ he seems 
to forget that his former remark forbids him to say this feeling 
could be operative with Paul—which is the only matter ad rem. 
That the writer of Phil. 2:6 might very well “on occasion”’ 
call Christ directly God is made even more clear by the circum- 
stance that he does this very thing in this very passage, and that 
in the most emphatic manner possible. For that the representation 
of Christ Jesus as €v poppy Oeod vmdpyxwv is precisely to call 
him God is evidenced not merely by the intimation which is 
immediately given that he who is “in the form of God” is 
“on an equality with God,” but by the connotation of the 
phraseology itself. It is undeniable that in the philosophico- 
popular mode of speech here employed, ‘‘form” means just that 
body of characterizing qualities which makes anything the particu- 
lar thing it is—in a word, its specific character.» To say that 


tThe interpretation (represented by E. P. Gould; see above n. 20; cf. also 
M. Briickner, op. cit., 66 ff., who thinks the thing lacking to make Christ “equal 
with God” was only “the name and position of ‘Lord’”’) which first insists on the 
active form of dprayyés and then represents Christ’s example as consisting on 
the negative side in a refusal to aspire to equality with God (Briickner even draws a 
parallel with Gen. 3:5-9) is certainly wrong. If dprayyés is to be taken actively 
the only tolerable sense is something like that given it by J. Ross, JTS (1909), 
573-74: Christ “did not think that to be on an equality with God spelled rapacity, 
plundering, self-aggrandizement,” that is to say, did not treat the equality which he 
had with God as an opportunity for self-aggrandizement but made nothing of himself. 

23 Handbuch zum N.T., in loc. 


3 Cf. J. B. Lightfoot, in loc.: “uopd4 implies not the external accidents but 
the essential attributes”; ‘‘uop¢4 must apply to the attributes of the Godhead; in 
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Christ Jesus is* “in the form of God” is then to say not less 
but more than to say shortly that he is “‘God”’: for it is to empha- 
size the fact that he has in full possession and use all those char- 
acterizing qualities which make God the particular Being we call 
“God”; and this mode of expression, rather than the simple term 
“God,” is employed here precisely because it was of the essence 
of the Apostle’s purpose to keep his reader’s mind on all that 
Christ was as God rather than merely on the abstract fact that 
he was God. 

By the side of Phil. 2:6 there stands also Col. 2:9, where it is 
declared that in Christ “there dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,” that is to say, in plain words, that Christ is an 
incarnation of the Godhead in all its fulness, which again is a 
statement rather difficult to harmonize with the notion that its 
author believed it was something less than God which was incar- 
nated in Christ. And by the side of the whole series of such 
passages there stands the immense number of instances in which 
Christ is designated “Lord.” For «vpis is not with Paul of 
lower connotation than 9eés. Johannes Weiss does, indeed, in 
the passage we have quoted from him above,’5 suggest that if 
only it were «vpios instead of Ses which we found in Rom. 9:5 
we should experience no surprise at the declaration and, pre- 
sumably, feel no inclination to correct the text; the implication 
being that Paul might very well call Christ “Lord over all” but 
not ‘God over all.”” “Lord over all’’ would have meant, however, 
precisely what ‘‘God over all” means;* and it is singularly infelici- 


other words, it is used in a sense substantially the same which it bears in Greek phi- 
losophy”’; ‘“‘this sense of “op¢% as the specific character.” 

% This is the right tense: for brdpxwy is not a past participle; and hence 
already involves that continuance of Jesus “in the form of God” after as well as 
before he had assumed “the form of a servant,”’ which is one of the chief implica- 
tions of the whole passage. There is here, in other words, as often in Paul, an explicit 
assertion of the Two Natures. Cf. E. H. Gifford, The Incarnation, 1897. 

*5 P. 345. 

6 Peter is reported in Acts 10:36 as declaring that Jesus Christ is “Lord of all” 
and this high designation is sustained by the further announcement in 10:42 that he 
has been “‘ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead,” a purely divine function. 
How, then, can it be said, as is often said, as, e.g., by Schmiedel (Jesus or Christ? 
62), that in Acts 10:38, lying between these two statements of express deity, there “‘is 
expressed with noteworthy clearness” the notion that Jesus “had been a man who 
differed from others merely by reason of being endowed with divine power”? On the 
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tous to give the impression that Paul in currently speaking of Christ 
as “Lord” placed him on a lower plane than God. Paul’s inten- 
tion was precisely the opposite, viz., to put him on the same plane 
with God; and accordingly it is as ‘“‘Lord”’ that all divine attributes 
and activities are ascribed to Christ and all religious emotions and 
worship are directed to him. In effect, the Old Testament divine 
names, Elohim on the one hand, and Jehovah and Adhonai on the 
other, are in the New Testament distributed between God the 
Father and God the Son with as little implication of difference in 
rank here as there. ‘‘Lord,” in a word, is Paul’s divine name for 
Christ; is treated by him as Christ’s proper name—as, in fact, 
what can scarcely be called anything else than his inter-trinitarian 
name and, in this technical sense, his “‘personal’”’ name. Accord- 
ingly Paul does not enumerate the Persons of the Trinity as our 
Lord is reported as doing (Matt. 28:19), according to their relations 
to one another, ‘Father, Son, and Spirit,” but according to his 
own relation to each in turn, as God, the Lord, the Spirit: “the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all” (II Cor. 13:13). 
The only distinction which can be discerned between ‘‘God” and 
“Lord” in his usage of the terms is a distinction not in relative 
dignity, but in emphasis on active sovereignty. ‘“‘God” is, so to 
speak, a term of pure exaltation; “Lord” carries with it more 
expressly the idea of sovereign rulership in actual exercise. It is 
probable that Paul’s appropriation specifically of the divine 
designation ‘‘Lord”’ to Christ was in part at least occasioned by 
his conviction that he, as God-man, has become the God of provi- 
dence in whose hand is the kingdom, to “reign until he hath put 
meaning of “Lord of all” compare G. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonai (1889), 83. 
Referring to the use of the term “‘Lord”’ by Luke to characterize Christ, he writes: 
“Tt is the same that Paul uses in Phil. 2:11 where Jesus appears as the Lord to be 
recognized in heaven and earth and beneath the earth in a position in which the Old 
Testament knows God alone. Jesus is here the rdvrwv xtpios of Acts 10:36 (cf. 
x2 "VA of God, Talm. Nedarim, 22b) which does not lie far from the él rdvrwy 
6e6s of Rom. 9:5.” Dalman goes on, to be sure, to say that “the Apostles would 
have shrunk from designating Jesus by the Hebrew “11 or "358%, since these 
expressions too closely recalled the @eds déparos, and that only Thomas’ confession 


(John 20:28) “treads on the boundary line here’’; but these remarks are only 
the unauthorized expressions of Dalman’s own prejudices. 
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all his enemies under his feet” (I Cor. 15:24, etc.; cf. Phil. 2:9 
ff.), or, as it is expressed with great point and fulness in Eph. 
1:20-23, He has been seated on the right hand of God, far above 
any conceivable power and made head over all things for his 
church. In a word, the term “Lord” seems to have been specifi- 
cally appropriated to Christ not because it is a term of function 
rather than of dignity, but because along with the dignity it 
emphasizes also function. 


All this is, of course, well known to Johannes Weiss. He writes:?’ 


To expound the religious significance which the use of the name “Lord” 
had for the early Christians, the whole New Testament would need to be 
transcribed. For in the formula “our Lord Jesus Christ” the essence of the 
primitive religion is contained. Obedient subjection, reverence, and holy 
dread of offending him, a complete sense of dependence on him for all things 
(“if the Lord will,” I Cor. 4:19), gratitude and love and trust—in short, 
everything that man can feel in the presence of God—comes to expression in 
’ this term. We can best perceive this in the benedictions at the opening of 
the epistles. Here “grace and peace” are invoked or desired “from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.”” What is looked for from God can also 
be granted by the Lord. This inclusion of God and Christ in a single view 
which corresponds precisely with their coenthronement is characteristic of 
the piety of primitive Christianity. As Christians cry ‘Abba Father” and 
pray to him, so there can be no doubt that they also “prayed”’ in the strict 
sense of the word to Christ, not only in loyal adoration, but also in the 
form of petition. We have particular instances of this “calling on the Lord” 
(Rom. 10:12) in Paul (II Cor. 12:8) and in Stephen (Acts 7:60). But such 
prayers were certainly made infinitely more often. Christians stand, therefore, 
in point of fact, over against Christ, as over against God (cf. 2 Clem. 1:1). 


And again, from Phil. 2:9 ff. as a starting-point :* 


Now not only is this word (xvpsos) known in the general language of 
Hellenisticism, but it has a special history in the peculiar region of Jewish 
Hellenisticism. The Jews were taught to substitute for the proper name of 
God, Jahwe, in the sacred text the expression Adonai (Lord). The Greek 
translators of the Old Testament were acting in the correct Jewish fashion 
when they replaced the name f}7" by «vpuos, the frequently occurring 
combination OMONM STW" by «vpws 5 Geos that is, exactly, “Lord, the 
God” (so also, Luke 1:32, 68, etc.). The xvpsos without an article is felt almost 
as a proper name. When Luther represents it by “God, the Lord,” it is on the 

contrary “God” that he feels as a proper name. It is from this that the passage 
in the Epistle to the Philippians may be understood—all the more that there 


27 Christus, usw. (1909), 24-25. %8 Christus, usw. (1909), 27. 
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is a reminiscence here of passages like Isa. 42:8, 45:23: ‘I am xvpuos 6 Oeds, 
this is my name, my honor will I not give to another’; “to me shall every 
knee bow and every tongue confess God.” This name which God jealously 
guards as his own prerogative, he has now ceded to Christ, and has thereby 
publicly proclaimed that all beings shall bow to him and acknowledge him 
Lord. The transference of the name signifies, according to ancient usage, 
endowment with the power which the name designates. This passage is only 
another declaration of the transference to him by God of sovereignty over the 
world, of His constitution as “Lord of Lords and King of Kings.” Thus the 
content of this passage coalesces in substance with what is said in Acts 2:36 
and intimated in I Cor. 8:5. But whereas it is there to be understood that 
Christ alone rightly bears the name of xvpuos, there is this much more in- 
timated here—that xvpwos is not merely a general designation of honor but 
the name of God become almost Christ’s proper name. By this Christ is 
not merely elevated into a generally divine region; He takes the very place 
of the omnipotent God. Here, accordingly, xvpuos cannot in any case have 
a weaker meaning than eos. 


Despite, however, such a clear perception of the high connotation 
of «vpios in the case of Paul (and the whole primitive Christian 
community), Johannes Weiss endeavors to interpret it, on Paul’s 
lips, as expressive of something short of “God.” He asserts 
(quite in the teeth of the facts, as we have seen) that Paul carefully 
avoids using the term “‘God” to denote Christ. Forgetting that 
with Paul, Christ (because—as nobody doubts—he is a two- 
natured person) is not only all that God is, but also all that man 
is, he appeals to I Cor. 3:23 to prove that Christ is dependent on 
God specifically with respect to his divine nature. He even 
points to I Cor. 8:6 as implying this manner of subordination. 
Let us, however, hear him fully on this latter passage. He writes: 

What Paul understands by the term “Lord” may be seen from I Cor. 8:5. 
When he here grants that there are, in point of fact, many (certainly only 
so-called) “‘Gods and Lords,”’ he means to say that there exist many (in his 
view demonic) beings to whom men render worship and adoration, calling 
upon them as God or Lord. In contrast with these many “lords,” particularly 
perhaps to emperor worship, Christians acknowledge and venerate only the one 
kupwos, Jesus Christ (cf. Deissmann, Licht von Osten, 233 ff.). It would not be 
impossible—though there is no way certainly to prove it—that in Paul’s sense 
the predicate “Lords” stands a grade lower than “Gods,” that he would 
recognize it as applied only to deified men, heroes, and gods of lower degree. 
In any event, speaking from the point of view of style, to the word “Gods” in 


29 Christus, usw., 26. 
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vs. 5 the “God the Father” of vs. 6 corresponds; and to the word “Lords” 
the “Lord Jesus Christ.” Now there can be no doubt (and precisely our 
passage gives a distinct proof of it) that wha* Paul seeks to do is, in spite of 
Christ’s position by God’s side, to subordinate him again to God (so, e.g., 
II Cor. 1:3 when he calls God not only the Father but also “the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”: cf. Eph. 1:17; John 20:17). And thus it were possible 
that he took over all the more readily the name xvpwos derived by him from the 
primitive community, because he could express by it, no doubt, the divine posi- 
tion of Christ and the divine veneration due to him, and yet draw a line by 
means of which the interval between Christ and God should remain protected. 


It certainly is surprising to find Weiss suggesting here that 
Paul may be using the term “Lord” after a heathen fashion to 
designate only gods of lower degree; we have just seen him solidly 
proving that, in its application to Christ, at least, Paul employs 
it in a sense in which it is not capable of discrimination from 
“God.” For the same reason it is surprising to find him suggesting 
here that one of Paul’s motives in applying to Christ the term 
“Lord” may perhaps have been to avoid confounding him with 
God. And in view of Paul’s doctrine of the Two Natures (which 
- Weiss does not in the least question) it is still further surprising 
to find him adducing here the circumstance that Paul sometimes 
speaks of God as the “God,” as well as the Father, “of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” as throwing doubt on his ascription of proper deity 
to Christ’s divine nature—a procedure which one would think 
would have been rendered impossible by the circumstance (to which 
Weiss himself calls attention) that the same mode of speech 
occurs in John, where, at least, Weiss does not doubt Christ is 
simply God. Finally, how little I Cor. 8:5, 6 itself can be supposed 
to suggest the subordination of the “Lord” Jesus Christ as to His 
deity to “God” the Father, becomes evident at once on our 
noting that the two—the one Lord Jesus Christ and the one God 
the Father—are represented here as together constituting that 
God of which it is emphatically declared there is but one. For it 
is precisely in exposition of his energetic assertion in verse 4, in 
contradiction of all polytheistic points of view, that “there is no 
God, except one,” that Paul declares that Christians recognize that 
there is only “one God the Father and one Lord Jesus Christ.” 
By as much as it is certain that he did not intend to represent the 
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Christians themselves as polytheists, worshiping, like the rest, 
deity in grades, but, in contrast with all polytheists, as worshipers 
of but one Deity, it is clear that he did not intend to assign to 
Christ the position of a secondary deity. Obviously to him the 
“one God the Father” and “the one Lord Jesus Christ” were in 
some high and true sense alike included in that one God who alone 
is recognized as existing. 

This energetic assertion of monotheism by Paul, combined with 
a provision within it for at least some kind of dualism, leads us to 
revert for a moment to the closing clauses of the first extract we 
quoted from Johannes Weiss.* There Weiss, having recognized 
for the Johannine writings and the Pastoral Epistles*—what he 
would not recognize for Paul—that in them Christ is directly 
called ‘“‘God” with the fullest meaning, seeks to account for this 
by suggesting that these “late New Testament writings” may have 
lapsed from the strictness of Jewish monotheism under the influ- 
ence of Hellenistic modes of thought, and thus have been enabled 
to place a second God by the side of God the Father in a sense still 
impossible to Paul. On the face of it, however, it certainly does 
not appear that there has been any falling away from the highest 
monotheism in their case; monotheism is rather the presupposition 
of all their teaching (John 5:44; 17:3; I Tim. 1:17, 25; 6:15). 
It is Weiss’s method which is again at fault. Whatever con- 

3 Above, p. 345- 


3* For Weiss treats the Pastoral Epistles together as the work of one author, 
described as “‘a pupil of Paul.” Even in their case, however, though admitting their 
high Christology, Weiss throws out a gratuitous expression of doubt as to the integrity 
of the text in which this high Christology finds its most precise expression. He 
writes (Christus, usw., 68-69; Schiele’s Religion usw., I, col. 1733): “Although, there- 
fore, the author energetically emphasizes that Jesus was man, he holds at the same 
time fast to his divine origin—yes (if we have the right text), he calls him (Tit. 2:13) 
precisely ‘our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ.’ But even if we must read or 
explain this text otherwise, there is one expression, which our author uses with pre- 
dilection, that will give us light. He speaks (II Tim. 1:10) of the ‘epiphany’ of the 
Savior. Every Greek reader must have understood this well-known term in the sense 
that Jesus Christ is a God appearing in human form on earth. It was thus that the 
epiphany of a God was spoken of, when he appeared to men to command perhaps the 
building of a temple, or the establishment of a festival, or to confer benefactions: 
thus Antiochus IV of Syria was called ‘Epiphanes’ as a God walking on the earth; 
and so the expression on the lips of our author means just the incarnation of a God.” 
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clusions may seem valid to him he obtrudes without more ado upon 
the New Testament writers, although their point of view obviously 
differs from his by a whole diameter. On his frankly Socinian 
postulates,? it may seem clear that where two are God there 
cannot be one God only. He therefore at once declares that the 
monotheism of John and the author of the Pastoral Epistles, who 
recognize at least two as God, is clearly falling into decay. But 
the Socinian postulates, dear to Weiss, have not determined the 
point of view of these writers! Their ascription of proper deity 
to Christ, therefore, in no wise imperils the purity of their mono- 
theism; no monotheism, however strict, could inhibit the fullest 
recognition of the proper deity of Christ with writers whose funda- 
mental thought runs on the lines on which their thought runs, 
and the ascription of a purer monotheism than theirs to Paul, 
on the ground that they look upon the deity of Christ as 
proper and supreme, is nothing but a gratuitous prejudicing 
of the case. In point of fact, Paul stands precisely on the 
same level with them as with respect to the doctrine of God, so with 
respect to the doctrine of Christ. Every line of his epistles 
is vocal with the cry of Thomas, “My Lord and my God”; 
for the Epistle to the Romans as truly as for the Epistle to 
Titus, Christ is “our great God and Savior’; to the Epistle 
to the Philippians as fully as to the First Epistle of John, 
Christ is “‘the true God,” that is to say, he fills out and perfectly 
satisfies the whole idea of God—for that is as distinctly the con- 
notation of trdpywv cv wopdy Geod as it is of 6 dAnOiwos Beds. 

The attempt to separate Paul’s doctrine of Christ from John’s 
as something essentially different, therefore, utterly fails. It is 
much more plausible to expound John’s doctrine as a mere copy 
of Paul’s. There is considerable appearance of reasonableness, for 
example, in P. Wernle’s representation that the significance of 

#2 Cf. his Paulus und Jesus (1909), 4-5, where, describing two forms of “‘ Chris- 
tianity,”’ one of which is “Christ-religion” and worships Christ, and the other is 
‘“‘God-religion’”’ and worships God alone, only permitiing itself to be led by Jesus of 
Nazareth “to the Father,” he adds: “I make no secret of my profession, in company 
with the majority of recent theologians, of the second of these views... . . But as 


a historian I must declare it widely different from the dominant view of primitive 
Christianity, from the Pauline view.” 
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John’s Gospel consists merely in its “bridging the chasm between 
Jesus and Paul and transferring the Pauline gospel back into the 
discourses and life-delineation of Jesus.”*3 Was it not precisely 
through this transposition, indeed, he asks, that Paulinism first 
attained to dominance in the church? The trouble with this 
representation, however, is twofold: it ascribes distinctively to 
Paul what was the common doctrine of the whole church; and it 
credits particularly to John a service which had already been 
rendered—if it needed to be rendered—by the Synoptics. For the 
difficulty of construing Paul’s Christology in lower terms than that 
of John is fairly matched by the difficulty of construing the 
Christology of the other writers of the New Testament in lower 
terms than that of Paul. The attempt has most frequently been 
made with respect to the Synoptic Gospels, and among them 
probably most persistently with respect to Mark. We have often 
been told that in that ‘‘oldest of the Gospels”—the first attempt 
to sketch a narrative “life of Christ” —we have a portrait of the 
human Christ, unfalsified as yet by “dogmatic elements.” From 
this ineptitude, it is to be hoped, we have now been conclusively 


delivered, more especially through its trenchant exposure by 
Wrede, who, whatever else he did, certainly made it abundantly 
clear that what we have in the Gospel of Mark is far from what 
has been called a “‘primitive document” presenting a “primitive” 
view of the Person of Christ.4 The highest astonishment is 
accordingly being now expressed from every quarter that it could 


33 Die Anfange unserer Religion? (1904), 446-48. Wernle, of course, does not deny 
that certain “modifications” were made in Paul’s doctrine when it was taken over 
by John. While the groundwork remains the same, yet in John the life of Christ 
among men comes more to its rights, alongside of his death, and is filled with a positive 
content of divine revelation. The sole deviation from Paul’s point of view which he 
finds in John, however, is that the earthly life of Jesus is conceived by John more under 
the category of exaltation than of humiliation—and this came to John from the Syn- 
optics. He is constrained to add, however: “It must be said, nevertheless, that the 
Pauline Christology harmonizes admirably with the Johannine supplement, and ac- 
quires by it its convincing power.” Cf. the sound criticism of Wernle by Jules Lebreton, 
Origines du dogme de la Trinité (1910), 376: ‘There is, no doubt, between John and 
Paul, a basis of identical doctrine which has become the common doctrine of the 
church; but there are also in the case of each of them doctrinal aspects which are 
purely individual, and by which they are profoundly distinguished from one another.”’ 


3 Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (1901). 
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ever have been imagined that documents written in “the sixties,” 
or at least in “the fifties,” could fail to reflect the high Christology 
which, as we know from Paul’s letters, was at that time the estab- 
lished faith of the whole Christian community.*s In any event 
the Christology of the Synoptic Gospels is indistinguishable from 
that of Paul, and this is as true of the Christology of Mark as of 
that of Matthew or of Luke. We do not ourselves look upon 
Mark as “the primitive Gospel” ;3° we do not even subscribe to 
the now almost universal opinion that it is the earliest of our three 
Synoptics; we agree with Johannes Weiss in assigning it to 64-68 
A.D., but for reasons of our own we place it quite at the end of 
this period; we agree with Harnack in thinking Luke certainly 
as old as this and much more likely as old as 63 A.D., or even as 
58-60 A.D.; and Matthew, we are sure, is as old as Mark and may 
very well be as old as Luke; we should find no serious difficulty, 
indeed, in placing both Matthew and Luke early in the “fifties.” 


3s So far, at least, agreement is perfect among writers otherwise of polar divergence. 
H. Bavinck (Gereformeerde Dogmatick?, III, 284) remarks: “It is the same 
Christ who meets us throughout the whole New Testament. How could it 
be otherwise? The Synoptic Gospels are just as truly apostolic writings as the 
letters of Paul and were written even later than Paul’s letters; there is nowhere 
any suggestion of a controversy among the apostles over the Person of Christ.” J. 
Weiss says of Mark’s Gospel particularly (Christus, usw., 14): “That the evangelist 
takes his start from a distinct Christology is certain—how could it be otherwise with 
a writer who presupposes the work of Paul and is writing down after the death of 
the first apostolic generation the ‘Gospel of Jesus Christ’ for the practical use of the 
mission to the heathen?” And then of the Synoptics at large (p. 73): “None of 
their authors was an eye-witness and all belong to the second generation, whose care 
it was to preserve the precious possession which had been intrusted to it”’; “they all 
start, with respect to the dogmatic-christological positions, no longer at the standpoint 
of the first community: the exaltation-Christology has long [this in the fifties or 
sixties!] been transcended, and in its place there has stepped, as with Paul, the Incar- 
nation-Christology.” 


3% Cf. J. Weiss, Jesus von Nazareth (1910), 135: “Mark is anything but a first 
draftsman of the tradition; he is rather an eclectic reworker of old traditions; his 
book is not a source but a receptacle (Sammelbecken)”; also, Das dlleste Evangelium 
(1903), 1-4: “‘As firmly as I am convinced that we have in Mark the oldest Gospel, 
I can as little agree that it presents the first and original cast (Niederschlag) of the 
evangelical tradition. So far as I can judge, Mark is already a station on the road 
which ends in John’s Gospel, not the commencement of that road. It is no longer a 
source but a receptacle (Sammelbecken). The tradition which precedes it and which 
has received literary form in it was no longer fluid and unfixed but had reached 
already a relatively fixed shape.” 
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But the brevity, and, so to say, relative externality, of Mark 
naturally suggest it as the particular one of the Synoptics in 
which the Christology common to them all is likely to be expressed 
in, if not its lowest, yet at least its least-elaborated terms; and it is 
not unnatural, therefore, that it has been scrutinized with especial 
care with a view to determining the real nature of the synoptic 
conception of Christ. The result has been to make it perfectly 
plain that the Synoptic conception of the Person of Christ is just 
that doctrine of the Two Natures which, as we have seen, is given 
expression in Paul’s epistles and is everywhere presupposed in 
them as the established faith of the Christians of the middle of 
the first century, and of any earlier date to which the retrospective 
testimony of this body of Epistles may be allowed to extend. 


The Christology of the Gospel of Mark [writes Johannes Weiss]3’ is already 
given expression in the title: his gospel treats of Jesus Christ (the Son of God, 
in case these last words are genuine) The particularly designating 
names of Jesus are for him “‘the Son of God” and “‘the Son of Man.” When 
the evangelist so frequently places the latter of these in the mouth of Jesus 
as a self-designation, he thus betrays that he no longer possesses any sense 
of the suitability of this name exclusively for the heavenly Messiah, whether 
as pre-existent or as exalted. For him it is precisely the Jesus who walks the 
earth who is no other than the “heavenly Man,”’ who came down from heaven, 
and has been again exalted to heaven (15:62), whence he is to come again in 
the clouds with great power and glory (13:26). Accordingly he makes Jesus 
call himself the Son of Man even when he is speaking of his earthly activity 
(2:10, 28; 10:45), of his sufferings (e.g., 8:31), and of his resurrection (9:9). 
He was in this already preceded by the Discourses-source (Matt. 11:9=Luke 
7:34) and Matthew carried still farther this replacement of an “I” in the 
mouth of Jesus by “the Son of Man” (cf. Matt. 16:13 with Mark 8:27). This 
use of the name is an altogether sufficient proof that, just like Paul, Mark 
looked upon Jesus as the “Man” who came from heaven. Similarly it cannot 
be doubted that this post-Pauline writer understood, as Paul understood it, 
the name “Son of God,” which stood perhaps in the title of his gospel as the 
most significant name of dignity—that is to say, not in the theocratic sense, 
examined above (pp. 19 ff.), of him who has been chosen and called to the 
messianic kingship, but (p. 34) of him who was the sole one among men that, 
of his nature, bears in himself the essence (Wesen) of God. 

37 Christus, usw., 75-76, and Schiele’s Religion usw., I, coll. 1734-35; cf. the 
further discussion in Das dilteste Evangelium (1903), 45 ff., 96 ff., where he particularly 
shows that from the christological doctrine of John “our Gospel of Mark does not 


stand far”; that “‘the Christology of Mark stands much nearer that of John than is 
commonly allowed,” etc. 
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Of course Weiss would distinguish shades of view among the several 
writers—the authors of the Gospels severally and Paul—but his 
testimony to the main matter is quite distinct; that, in a word, 
to the author of Mark, as to all the others of these writers, Christ 
was, as he himself puts it, “‘a divine being ‘incarnated’—we must 
already make use of this expression—in a man.” And it will 
be found impossible to make this divine being, with Mark any 
more than with Paul, anything less than the supreme God himself. 
When Mark records our Lord himself as testifying that he is, in 
the hierarchy of being, above even the angels, he places him outside 
the category of created beings; and there is no reason to doubt 
that with him as truly as with all his Jewish compatriots the 
Son of God which he repeatedly calls Jesus connoted, as John 
defines the phrase for us (5:18), just “equality with God.” 

It is not necessary to labor the point. It is undeniable that 
the Christ of the whole body of New Testament writers, without 
exception, is a Two-Natured Person—divine and human; and 
indeed this is scarcely any longer denied. Whatever attempts are 
still made to discriminate between the Christologies of the New 
Testament writers fall within the limits of this common doctrine. 
Wilhelm von Schnehen does not go one whit beyond the facts of 
the case when he declares, no doubt after a fashion and with 
implications derived from his own point of view: 

Go back into the history of Christianity as far as you will, you will nowhere 
find the least support for the notion that Jesus was revered on the ground of 
his purely human activity and attributes, say as the founder of a religion, 
as teacher of morals, or even only as religious-ethical example. Understand 
the content of the word “gospel” as you may, never has it to do with a mere 
“man” Jesus, never does it give to this the central place in Christian worship. 
For the glad-tidings of the Rabbi of Nazareth, even the adorers of his human 
personality will not in the end deny this. That it is valid also for the Gospel- 
writings of the New Testament is equally indubitable. The Jesus of which 
these writings tell us is through and through not a man but at the very least 
a super-man. Yes, he is more than that; he is the unique Son of God; the 
Christ, the coming God-man of the orthodox church. For the Fourth 


Gospel this is, of course, universally recognized; the Johannine Jesus is an 
incarnate creative word, the human manifestation of the ‘‘Logos,”’ who from 


38 Christus, usw., 77. 


39 Der moderne Jesuskultus? (1907), 10-11. 
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the beginning was with God and himself was God, whose divine glory was 
continuously apparent to his disciples, beneath its earthly shell. But the 
other Gospels also think of nothing so little as telling us of a mere “man” 
Jesus, and demanding a believing reverence for such a one. No, the miracu- 
lously begotten Son of the Virgin with Luke and Matthew, the Jesus who rose 
from the dead and ascended into heaven of the First and Third Gospels, is 
just as little a mere “natural man” as the Johannine Christ. And as regards 
finally the Gospel of Mark, Professor Bousset, for exampie, remarks: “It is 
already from the standpoint of faith that the oldest Gospel is written; already 
for Mark Jesus is not only the Messiah of the Jewish people but” (in con- 
sequence of the communication of the Spirit at the baptism!) “the miraculous, 
eternal Son of God whose glory shines into this world. And it has been rightly 
emphasized that in this respect our three first Gospels differ from the Fourth 
only in degree.” 


The comment which is made on this and similar utterances of 
recent radicalism, by Richard Griitzmacher® is eminently justified: 


The immense significance of this acknowledgment can be measured only 
by one who knows the unnumbered theological and extra-theological attempts 
of the last century and a half from the extremest left to far into the circle of 
the mediating theology to obtain from the New Testament itself, or at least 
from the three first Gospels, a purely human portrait of Jesus, and to eliminate 
all metaphysical and supernatural content from their expressions. The 
“modern” and the church interpretation of the New Testament at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century—to which also in very large measure the later 
“Liberalism” gives its adhesion—is in complete accord in this result: that 
the church-doctrine of the God-man Christ can appeal with full right to the 
New Testament in its entire compass, and any development beyond that 
which has taken place is only formal. The allegorizing-dogmatic exegesis of 
the last hundred and fifty years has been transcended.* 


That is to say, the doctrine of the Two Natures of Christ is not 
merely the synthesis of the teaching of the New Testament, but 
the conception which underlies every one of the New Testament 
writings severally; it is not only the teaching of the New Testament 


4 Ist das liberale Jesusbild modern ?s (1907), 29, 30. 


# Griitzmacher very properly, in a note (p. 30), cries out on “the marvelous 
anachronism and self-deception” of which Julius Kaftan is guilty when he represents 
that in the portrait of the God-man, “‘it is the unhistorical interpretation of the New 
Testament, dominated by ecclesiastical dogma, that is working” (Jesus und Paulus, 
59). Over against this he sets A. Kalthoff (Entstehung, usw., 9): ‘From the ecclesi- 
astical God-man there leads a straight line backward through the epistles and gospels 
of the New Testament to the Apocalypse of Daniel in which the ecclesiastical type of 
the portrait of Jesus took its beginning.” 
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as a whole but of the whole of the New Testament, part by part. 
Historically, this means that not only has the doctrine of the Two 
Natures been the invariable presupposition of the whole teaching 
of the church from the apostolic age down, but all the teaching of 
the apostolic age rests on it as its universal presupposition. When 
Christian literature begins, this is already the common assumption 
of the entire church. If we wish to translate this into the terms of 
positive chronology, what must be said is that before the opening 
of the sixth decade of the first century (for we suppose that I Thess. 
must be dated somewhere about 52 A.D.), the doctrine of the Two 
Natures already is firmly established in the church as the universal 
foundation of all Christian thinking concerning Christ. Such a 
mere chronological statement, however, hardly does justice to the 
case. What needs to be emphasized is that there is no Christian 
literature in existence which does not base itself, as upon an already 
firmly laid foundation, on the doctrine of the Two Natures. So 
far as Christian literature can bear testimony, there never has been 
any other doctrine recognized in the church. This literature 
itself goes back to within twenty years or so of the death of Christ; 
and of course—since it did not create but reflects this faith—has a 
retrospective value as testimony to the faith of Christians. 
Nevertheless, men still seek to posit an “earlier,” “more 
primitive,” ‘‘simpler” view of the Person of Christ, behind this 
oldest attested doctrine. In another article we shall ask whether 
it is possible thus to go back of the doctrine of the New Testament 
writings to a more “primitive” view of the Person of Christ. 





IS BELIEF IN THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS INDISPEN- 
SABLE TO CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


DOUGLAS C. MACINTOSH 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


Inasmuch as the aim of the present paper is to defend the 
negative answer to the above question, it may be advisable to 
indicate that this position is neither dictated by a negative answer 
to the question of the historicity of Jesus nor by an abandonment 
of the Christocentric principle in theology. It will be permissible 
also for the same reason to state briefly the positive standpoint 
taken here with reference to the historicity of Jesus as a question 
of fact. It is not maintained that our gospel narratives are with- 
out their inaccuracies and legendary accretions; on the contrary 
it would be claimed that the service being rendered at this point 
by the application of the methods of modern historical and literary 
criticism is most important. But, on the other hand, in spite of 
recent denials (which do not even begin to be disproofs) the view 
that Jesus, the prophet of Galilee, actually existed seems to be a 
proposition so highly defensible as scarcely to need to be defended." 
The position also seems tenable that Jesus was essentially what 
the scholarship and devotion of Christianity unite in taking him 
to have been, viz., a man of such perfection of spirit as makes 
him our best and sufficient concrete embodiment of the moral ideal 
and at the same time our one satisfactory norm of all that claims 
to be revelation of the character and attitude of God. On this 
point one may refer to the recent “Jesus or Christ?” controversy 
in the Hibbert Journal for 1909 and in the supplement thereto for 
the same year. In his much-discussed article Mr. Roberts, on 
the basis of a very superficial analysis, claims that he finds certain 

* For a summary and criticism of the negative argument, see S. J. Case, “The 
Historicity of Jesus,” American Journal of Theology, January, 1911. For a statement 


of the evidence for an affirmative opinion, see article by the same author, same jour- 
nal, April, t911. See also article by B. W. Bacon in Hibbert Journal for July, 1911. 
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limitations of a serious ethical and religious character in the 
spirit of Jesus.2 Schmiedel takes up and discusses in a cautious 
and somewhat agnostic spirit the question of the sinlessness of 
Jesus. Of course it is easy in the discussion of this question to 
be unduly dogmatic, but after historical criticism has done its 
worst—or its best—we come to Schmiedel’s assertion that it was 
the person of the historical Jesus which supplied the essential 
features for the Christ-ideal,* and we find in this minimum state- 
ment enough to establish our present point, viz., the ideal quality 
of the spirit and life of the historic Jesus. As a third element in 
the historicity of Jesus it will be assumed here that he was the 
chief and indispensable factor in the historic genesis of Chris- 
tianity. His historicity is historically indispensable. This may 
fairly be taken as the outcome of the “ Jesus or Paul ?” controversy 
of a few years ago in Germany.$ 

Granted, then, the historicity of Jesus in this threefold sense, 
what is the relation of essential Christianity to his person ? 

First, because his ministry was not only an essential but the 
central factor in the genesis of the Christian religion, the religious 
experience of the Christian community is mainly referable to the 
historic Jesus as its cause. On account of this unique spiritual 
function of being the originator of this supremely valuable spiritual 
experience, Jesus is rightly regarded as being in an altogether 
unique sense the Savior of men. And at the present day when one 
responds actively, affirmatively, and decisively to the appeal to 
one’s moral and religious nature which comes, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the Jesus of history, one experiences what is worthy, 
in comparison with all other experiences, to be called salvation. 
Hence Jesus is rightly called the Savior, the redeemer from sin and 
guilt, and ultimately from all evil. 

Second, Jesus being rightly recognized by the Christian con- 
sciousness as giving us in his own person our highest revelation 
of God, and as being as a consequence the Savior of men, the 

2 Hibbert Journal, VII (January, 1909), 2, 363 ff. 

3 Hibbert Journal, supplement for 1909, 68 ff. 

4 Ibid., 78. 


Sv. Jiilicher, Jesus or Paul? J. Weiss, Jesus or Paul? etc. 
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affirmations of faith concerning the historic Jesus come to include 
either explicitly or implicitly the essential religious content of 
Christianity. The religious kernel of the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ is the attitude of trust toward Jesus as the revealer of 
God, or in “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” the 
God who is like Jesus and who is ever active for man’s true welfare. 
In other words, belief in the divinity of Christ properly arrived at, 
that is, arrived at in a religious way, is at once the fruit and the 
seed of Christian theology. It is based upon the religious inter- 
pretation of the Christian religious experience as flowing from the 
ministry of Christ, and is the basis of the Christian doctrine of 
God with all its implications. Thus the essence of Christianity 
is expressible in terms by the religious appreciation of the person 
and work of the historic Jesus. 

Third, it follows from the above that in Christian theology the 
Christocentric principle not only may but ought to be employed. 
That is to be included in our theology which is implied in the view 
that we find the character and attitude of God toward men revealed 
to us in the character and attitude of Christ; that is to be excluded 
from our theology which is inconsistent with this principle. 


Coming now to the question of the necessity for Christian faith 
of belief in the historicity of Jesus, it is natural to ask what has 
been the state of the case in the past. Here we may distinguish 
three radically different situations, in each of which the assumption 
of the historicity of Jesus was logically indispensable to Christian 
faith in view of certain other presuppositions in the minds of the 
believers. 

In the case of the early disciples of Jesus and the converts to 
Christianity from Judaism generally, not only must it be said that 
the life and ministry of Jesus constituted an indispensable factor 
in their conversion, but, in view of the definiteness and strength of 
their presuppositions as to the Messiah and the Kingdom of God, 
it may be maintained that without a knowledge of Jesus and 
certain beliefs about him as a historical personage, they would not 
have changed these presuppositions to the extent required of 
them in becoming Christians. And, of course, after they had 
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become Christians and had framed from that new standpoint their 
interpretation of the historical events which had been forced upon 
their attention, that Christian messianic interpretation necessarily 
involved the historicity of those events as a presupposition. 

Coming to a consideration of the Greek Christian development 
we find the historicity of the divinely sent deliverer not as a 
datum to be interpreted but as a postulate dictated by religious 
needs. The presuppositions of the Greek mind were to the effect 
that human nature is essentially mortal and only the divine 
nature essentially immortal, and that the only way in which men 
could possibly partake of eternal life was for God to become man 
and in some historic personality to infuse humanity with the 
incorruptibility of divinity. The real historicity of a thoroughly 
divine and yet thoroughly human person was thus logically 
required by the Greek mind, if there was to be any basis for 
assurance of salvation. 

In the case of the theology of western Christendom, while the 
situation was radically changed from that which confronted the 
Greek fathers, the historicity of Jesus Christ, the God-man, was 
equally indispensable. Man, through his sin against God, an 
Infinite Being, had become involved in infinite guilt, and justice 
demanded an infinite punishment. This meant the suffering of 
the finite individual—the sinner—for an infinite time, or else, as a 
substitute, the suffering of an Infinite Being for a finite time. As 
the only Infinite Being is God, and as the sufferer for man’s sin 
must in justice be man, the only possible substitute for the sinner 
is the God-man, a veritable incarnation of God in a historic per- 
sonality. Thus the real divinity of a historical human being who 
bore the infinite punishment due to man’s sin is an indispensable 
presupposition of Christian faith in its mediaeval form, whether 
Romanist or Protestant. 

But now we come to the question, Is belief in the historicity of 
Jesus indispensable to Christian faith today? If so, faith has 
again become dependent upon external authority; it has escaped 
from the priest only to fall into the hands of the critic. Now, 
doubtless those of us who are not specialists in the historical 
criticism of the New Testament are, or ought to be, content to 
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supplement our lack of first-hand information by having recourse 
to the expert authority of New Testament critics, so far as matters 
of history are concerned, but when it comes to accepting their 
dictum as to whether we may or may not exercise Christian faith 
—that is another matter. 

Still, let us raise the question fairly and without prejudice. 
The question to ask is, Since Christianity with all its ideas and 
experiences is a fact in the world today, what difference would it 
make to practical religion if we were compelled to conclude on 
critical grounds against the historicity of Jesus? Would there be 
any real loss? Undoubtedly one would have to abandon the idea 
of personal communion with the once crucified but now risen and 
exalted Christ. But can that idea be maintained in modern 
theology, even granting the historicity of Jesus? Neither personal 
religious experience, however intimate and mystical, nor the 
Christocentric principle, nor philosophical considerations make the 
view a necessary one. If we have communion with the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we have all that is essential, and 
the loss involved in giving up the Christ-mysticism is mainly if 
not entirely sentimental. And even so, the loss would not be one 
to be charged against the abandonment of belief in the historicity 
of Jesus. There would, however, be a loss that would follow from 
having to adopt the negative answer to the historical question, a 
loss that cannot be dismissed as trivial because it, too, may be 
denominated sentimental. This is the loss which would be felt 
if humanity had to conclude that there had never arisen within 
it a real Jesus of Nazareth. Humanity in its self-consciousness 
would be the poorer for its loss of that presence which above any 
other dignifies the race and raises our estimate of the value of 
every human life. 

It should also be noted that there would be a serious peda- 
gogical loss in the case supposed. The readiest way of imparting 
a vital conception of Christianity has generally been to point to 
the concrete exemplification of the Christian idea and ideal in the 
life of some person, and hitherto the supreme historic exemplar 
has been Jesus himself, as when the Ritschlians say, The essence of 
Christianity is Jesus Christ himself. Moreover, liberal Chris- 
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tianity has come to depend in a special way upon this reference to 
the historic Jesus as a source of religious appreciations. Where 
the older method of propagating the faith was first to indoctrinate 
the disciple with Christology and soteriology on the authority of 
church or Bible, and then to exhort him to trust in Christ, the 
newer method has commonly aimed to present a picture of Jesus 
in the beauty and power of his life and spirit, and thereby to lead 
the individual to an attitude of loyalty to him and to his ideals, 
trusting that adequate doctrinal beliefs will be evolved in due time 
as a result of the enlarged experience. With the loss of the his- 
torical Jesus a new pedagogical method would have to be employed, 
but inasmuch as it would still be possible to set forth the essential 
ideas of the Christian religion and to bear testimony to the value 
of guiding one’s life by means of them, the pedagogical loss would 
not be altogether irreparable. 

So far as the content of Christianity is concerned, our religion 
would remain essentially the same, whatever judgment might be 
rendered upon questions of historical fact. It would still remain a 
living, working power through its ideas and ideals. Of course the 
old doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity in its old poly- 
theistic form would have to go, but the content of the Christian 
view of God, as the holy and loving fatherly God, would remain, 
and with it the Christian belief in providence, immortality, sin and 
its forgiveness, the saving value of voluntary vicarious suffering, 
faith and repentance, regeneration and sanctification, the Holy 
Spirit and a divine humanity. Even the idea of revelation would 
not be essentially altered; the Christlike everywhere would be 
interpreted as revelation. It is not incorrect to say that the 
essence of Christianity is Jesus Christ, if it be recognized that it is 
also possible to set forth the essence of Christianity without 
reference to the historic Jesus. In the words of George Burman 
Foster, “Nothing which is in the past alone and not also in the 
present can be of the essence of Christianity.”” Dr. K. C. Anderson 
complains in the Hibbert Journal® that liberal Christianity sub- 
stitutes what it calls the “‘religion of Jesus” for the ‘“‘gospel of 
Christ”; but the religion of Jesus and the gospel of Christ are at 

6 VIII, 314. 
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heart the same. Jesus or Paul—it makes very little difference, in 
the end, which we learn from, so long as we get at the essential 
thing in either. Both aim to lead men to the same filial relation 
to the same fatherly God. Principal Garvie declares that without 
the Jesus of history “Christian experience is deceptive, for its 
present content assumes such a past cause.”? This is a mistaken 
analysis; Christian experience as such is not deceptive if God mani- 
festing himself somehow at some time somewhere within the life 
of man be its ultimate cause; it is not the religious explanation but 
only the historical-causal explanation that is involved in the ques- 
tion before us, and it is entirely possible that he whose religion is 
true may, in matters of historical explanations, be greatly deceived. 

Our conclusion so far then is as follows: The disproof or render- 
ing seriously doubtful of the historicity of Jesus would not mean 
the disappearance of any essential content from the Christian 
religion. As a religion it would remain what it was, discharging 
the same function as before in human life. The losses of a senti- 
mental and pedagogical sort, while serious enough, would not be 
such as to render impossible the exercise of a Christian faith in 
God. It remains, however, to ask one further question, viz., 
What would be the effect upon Christian certainty if the historicity 
of Jesus had to be given up? It is here, as we shall see, that the 
negative position would make the most serious inroads, at least 
temporarily, upon Christian faith. 

The chief tests of religious truth, and so the chief bases of 
religious certainty, are four, viz., the inwardly religious or more or 
less mystical, the pragmatic (which is mainly ethical), the histori- 
cal, and the rational or philosophical. These divisions are not 
quite mutually exclusive, and especially is the distinction between 
the historical and the pragmatic largely one of convenience. The 
historical test is the pragmatic test applied to the past; the prag- 
matic test is a continuation of the historical test into the present 
and future. Now with reference to the present subject of discus- 
sion, it is not the ‘‘mystical” or subjective religious test that is 
on trial, for that is present in either case and is not affected by 
the question of the historicity of Jesus. The issue with which we 


7 Hibbert Journal, supplement (1909), 176. 
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are here concerned is as to whether a particular historic testing 
of the Christian religion, viz., the testing in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, is essential to the necessary degree of certainty as to 
the essentials of Christian faith, or whether other historical tests 
together with the pragmatic and philosophical tests can give 
enough objective reinforcement to the inner certainty of Christian 
feeling to make Christian faith in all its essentials still possible to 
the critically minded, even if belief in the historicity of Jesus should 
have to be given up. 

Some seek objective support for the subjective certitude of 
personal religious feeling in history, to the exclusion of philosophy, 
while others seek this objectivity in philosophy alone. Of the 
former the Ritschlians furnish the best example, and the older 
members of the school make the appeal to history practically the 
appeal to one historical personage, viz., Jesus. A few sentences 
from Herrmann’s Communion with God* will serve as an illustration: 

God makes Himself known to us, so that we may recognize Him, through 
a fact, on the strength of which we can believe on Him. No doctrine of any 
kind can do more than tell us how we ought to conceive of God. No doctrine 
can bring it about that there shall arise in our hearts the full certainty that 
God exists for us; only a fact can inspire such confidence within us. Now, 
we Christians hold that we know only one fact in the whole world which can 
give us that confidence, viz., the appearance of Jesus in history, the story 
of which appearance has been preserved for us in the New Testament. Our 
certainty of God has its root in the fact that within the realm of history to 
which we ourselves belong, we encounter the man Jesus as an undoubted reality. 
Inasmuch as Jesus raises us into fellowship with God, He is to us the Christ. 
The true Christian confession is that Jesus is the Christ. Rightly understood, 
however, it means nothing else than this: that through the man Jesus we are 
first lifted into fellowship with God. 

The neo-Ritschlians (if they may be called by that name) or 
religio-historical school of Germany still seek objectivity mainly, if 
not wholly, in history; only it holds that the appeal must be to all 
religious history, and not to that of Christ and Christianity alone. 

The recent critics of those who appeal for objectivity to history 
alone and to the historic Jesus in particular make the charge that 
this appeal to history is bound to meet with disappointment 
because of the unsatisfactory or highly uncertain character of the 

8 Eng. tr. of 1895, pp. 51, 52. 
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results of historical criticism. Professor Lovejoy in his article on 
“The Entangling Alliance between Religion and History’? protests 
against the supposition “that the interests of a body of truth 
professedly cosmic in its import, and needful for every man to 
know,” are inextricably involved in the minute and highly technical 
inquiries of historical criticism. Speaking of the theory advanced 
by W. B. Smith in Der vorchristliche Jesus, Professor Lovejoy goes 
on to say: ‘‘New Testament historians are under obligations in 
some measure to suspend their judgments, but religious believers 
are not under obligations to suspend their religion, until this and 
any other such new historical theory can be duly examined by 
experts.”” Dr. Anderson maintains that the “simple Jesus” to 
which liberal Christianity appeals is no more historical than the 
Christ of the church.” Professor Drews protests against being 
asked to believe in God, freedom, and immortality on the authority 
of the unique personality of the two-thousand-years-dead Jesus, of 
whem we know next to nothing with certainty." 

All of these, Lovejoy, Anderson, and Drews, like many other 
less recent writers, are content, it would seem, to seek objectivity 
for religious belief in philosophy alone. Dr. Anderson stands for 
a neo-Hegelian idealism of the type advocated by Edward Caird, 
while Drews frankly advocates a pantheistic view. The most 
obvious trouble with this appeal to philosophy alone is that it is 
scarcely more accessible or intelligible to the average believer than 
are the details of historical criticism. In addition to this it must 
be urged that the proffered proof is very far from being a complete 
demonstration, and that in most cases the reasoning, such as it is, 
leads to conclusions in flat contradiction to many of the most 
essential elements of the religion it started out to prove. 

The truth is that in the search for objectivity of religious belief 
neither history nor philosophy can say to the other, “I have no 
need of thee.”” The mystical and pragmatic Christianity of the 
Pauline Epistles was followed by the appeal to history which found 
expression in the Synoptic Gospels, and this in turn was followed 
by the introduction, in the interests of objectivity, of the philo- 

9 Hibbert Journal (January, 1907). %0 Tbid. (January, 1910), 305-6. 

1 Die Christusmythe (8th and oth thousand), 237. 
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sophical element found in the Johannine literature. The same 
double movement from the same motive is found in the transition 
from the subjective religiosity of Schleiermacher’s Reden to the 
Ritschlian emphasis upon historic revelation, which is now being 
followed by an increasing demand for a rational, philosophical 
statement of the content of vital religion.” 

But the point of central interest here is that while the abandon- 
ment of the historicity of Jesus would leave the mystical, the 
pragmatic, and the philosophical tests of religious truth intact, the 
historical test would be left, at least temporarily, less convincing. 
It is a distinct support to our faith to know that the God in whom we 
need to believe, if we are to live at our best, is the God in whom 
Jesus, whose life was the best, needed to believe, in order to 
sustain that life at its high level of moral devotion. The career 
of Jesus, if historical, gives us our best single empirical verification 
of the moral and general human value of that religious faith which 
is essentially “Christian.” If we were to lose the historic Jesus, 
we should thereby lose the supreme historic example of the reality 
of the ideal and of the triumph of the good even in and through its 
temporary defeat,’ and so we should be without one of the most 
important encouragements to “faith in the realizability of the 
ideal.” Professor Lovejoy is far from being justified in contending 
that it would be a gain for faith if we were obliged to conclude 
that the essential Jesus was not a historical reality, but an unreal- 
ized ideal of an obscure group of men.™ 

Still, Jesus is not the whole of history, and while it is emphati- 
cally true, as Dr. Garvie asserts,’5 that “faith needs facts,” it is 
also true that there are many facts which support faith, besides 
the fact of Jesus. We may agree with Garvie’s claim that “a 
reality must be revealed which guarantees that the ideal is reali- 
zable,” for if we believe that God is good, we must believe that he 
is working for man’s good, and faith has an interest in seeing that 

% On the subject of this paragraph, compare reference in Professor B. W. Bacon’s 
article, ““Myth and Philosophy, Legend and History in Religion,” Hibbert Journal 
(July, 1911). 

%3 Cf. Arnold Meyer, Was uns Jesus heute ist, 33-35. 

% Hibbert Journal, V, 273. 

18 Ibid. (supplement, 1909), 166 f.; cf. 172 ff. 
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God is getting something done. But when the same author goes 
on to say, in the spirit of Herrmann, that the Jesus of history is 
the only fact that can meet the needs of faith, while one would 
not wish to discount the unique value of that fact, it must be 
remembered that there was some very exalted faith in the world 
before that fact existed, and it should also be said that faith will 
not receive full satisfaction until all shall know God from the least 
even unto the greatest, and his kingdom shall have fully come. 
Without the historic Jesus greater emphasis would have to be 
placed upon the other numerous though individually less striking 
historical verifications of faith, and there would be in the interests 
of religious certainty an increased demand for further pragmatic 
testing of the faith as a substitute for that supreme historic veri- 
fication. Without the historic Jesus we should find ourselves with 
less verification of our faith than we had thought. But in view 
of the possibility of further future verification, it cannot be said 
that even for the sake of Christian certainty belief in the historicity 
of Jesus is altogether indispensable. 

Our conclusion, then, is that while the historicity of Jesus was 
indispensable to the rise of the Christian religion, and so to the 
Christian experience and faith of today, a continued belief in that 
historicity is not indispensable, though very valuable, to the 
Christian religion. Without belief in the historical Jesus, would 
Christianity have arisen? No. Without continued belief in the 
historical Jesus would Christianity collapse? No. Granted the 
historicity of Jesus as above defined, is belief in his unique divinity 
an expression of essential Christian faith? Yes. And yet this 
is not a return to the assertion that belief in the historicity of Jesus 
is religiously indispensable; saving faith is not dependent upon 
the outcome of the higher criticism. The upshot of all this, then, 
is that Christianity, while enjoying the advantage of historical 
verification, has this qualification for being the “absolute” and 
universal religion, that its fate is not bound up with the actuality 
of any one reputed fact of history, even when that “fact” is the 
one which surpasses any other fact in its value to humanity. 
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It is generally recognized among critical students of the New 
Testament that that form of the Resurrection narrative which, 
through the preponderant influence of Mark in records of fact, has 
become fundamental to the gospels must be admitted to be second- 
ary, and even relatively late, as compared to the form exhibited 
in the brief recapitulation of the common and accepted tradition 
made by Paul in I Cor. 15:3-8. 

The contrast is striking. Paul expressly states in I Cor. 15:11 
that the tradition which he summarizes is that not of a part, but 
of the whole church. It is the common tradition, and yet in a 
sense deserves to be called Petrine, because in it the foundation 
of everything is the manifestation “to Cephas.” Paul’s visit to 
““Cephas” only three years after his own conversion’ places its 
authenticity beyond cavil or dispute. But in this tradition the 
experiences of the women and others in the vicinity of the sepulcher 
are totally ignored. In the story of Mark, variously modified in 
Matthew, Luke, and John, on the other hand, the sepulcher stories 
are fundamental; whereas, the manifestation ‘‘to Cephas” has 
left but a few half-obliterated traces, as alien as erratic blocks 
to the context wherein they stand. 

To this historico-critical problem the present writer believes 
it possible to apply a method which, if not altogether new in 
principle, is at least new in mode and measure of application, and 
may prove fruitful of important and trustworthy results. This 
method is already applied to the Gospel of Mark in the volume 
entitled Beginnings of Gospel Story. In a subsequent article 
entitled ‘‘The Purpose of Mark’s Gospel”? I endeavored to set 

* Gal. 1:18. 2 Yale University Press, 1909. 

3 Jour. of Bibl. Lit., XXIX (1910). 
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forth the principle of what I have ventured to designate the ‘‘ Meth- 
od of Pragmatic Values,’ and I am glad to say that it has since 
won the hearty endorsement of Professor Harnack of Berlin.‘ 
The method proposed rests upon the principle that the evangelic 
writings were compiled not so much for historical as for apologetic 
and aetiological purposes, and that their contents must consequently 
be studied in the light of the beliefs and practises their authors, 
and the authors and expounders of the traditional material they 
embody and apply, were aiming to explain and defend. We 
must go to the sources which exhibit the actual usages and beliefs 
of the primitive church, as it were in action—we must go primarily 
to the Pauline epistles, to understand why the church preserved 
just what it did preserve of primitive story, and why its present 
form is what it is. 

Among other illustrations of the evidences afforded in Mark, 
the oldest of our gospels, of the effects of the adaptation of the 
tradition to local usage, I instanced particularly the notorious 
discord between synoptic and Johannine tradition regarding the 
dates of the final tragedy with relation to the Passover. Mark 
and its satellites determine chronologically with great care certain 
crises of the story; and these are found to correspond to certain 
known observances of the Roman church in its commemoration 
of Jesus’ death and resurrection, which we may call hebdomadal 
because, however heightened at the appropriate season of the year, 
it was fundamentally an observance of certain days of the week. 
The Fourth Gospel, on the contrary, which is certainly oriental 
in origin, is found in its dating of events with relation to the (lunar) 
month, to conform to oriental practice. This practice was called 
“Quartodeciman” because it commemorated the death and 
resurrection of Jesus annually on a single day identical with the 
Passover day of the Jews. This day was always the fourteenth 
of Nisan, or the full-moon of the first month, irrespective of the 
incidence of the day of the week, though regard was also paid to 
certain days of the week at all seasons. Certain sects of Quarto- 
decimans, it is true, notably one in Cappadocia, had so far broken 


4In a private communication Professor Harnack writes regarding this article, 
‘Sie haben in ihr einen Gedanken zum Leitstern gemacht der gewiss richtig ist.” 
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away from Jewish usage as to employ for their observance of the 
resurrection the Roman vernal equinox (March 25), just as we 
employ the Roman winter solstice (December 25) for the cele- 
bration of the complementary mystery of the incarnation. This 
solar date was more convenient and more acceptable than a lunar 
date because for the determination of the latter the church would 
be dependent on the hated Synagogue. On the essential point, 
however, viz., denial of the Roman hebdomadal system, which 
contended that it was not proper “to terminate the fast on any 
other than the Lord’s day,” the Cappadocians were in agreement 
with other Quartodecimans,’ and with Asiatic practice generally. 
They disregarded the day of the week in their annual celebration 
of ‘the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection,”® and this practice 
was stoutly maintained as an unbroken tradition since the time 
of the apostles themselves. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
divergence of East and West on this point dates from well within 
the first century. 

I shall not repeat here the arguments adduced in my volume 
entitled The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate,’ in the chapter 
headed ‘‘ Johannine Quartodecimanism,”’ to prove that the datings 
of the Fourth Gospel correspond with its Asiatic derivation. Not 
only the three great feasts, Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, are 
all distinguished in this gospel by visits of Jesus to Jerusalem at 
which both discourse and action are suited to the occasion, but Un- 
leavened Bread and Dedication come in as well. This gospel dates 
the anointing in Bethany “six days before the Passover” (not “two 
days” as in Mark), because the tenth Nisan (six days, according to 
ancient reckoning, before Nisan 15, the “great day” of the feast) 
was the day set in Exod. 12:3 ff. for the choosing and setting apart 
of the lamb. Epiphanius explicitly informs us that Quartodeci- 
mans observed this day in memory of Christ’s being set apart and 
designated our Passover. Instances need not be multiplied, as 

s A sub-group referred to by Preuschen in the article hereinafter cited kept April 


7. The equation followed is easily perceived. March 25 (Julian equinox) = Nisan 1 
(Jewish New Year’s Day). Hence Nisan 14 (Passover) =April 7. 


6 Eusebius, H.E. V. xxiii. 1, 2. 7 Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, ror10. 


8 “We take the sheep from the tenth day, recognizing the name of Jesus on 
account of the iota” (Haer. 1. 3). 
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everyone knows the Fourth Gospel exhibits a tacit but very patent 
correction of the Markan date for the crucifixion, so that Jesus’ 
death in it coincides even to the hour with the slaughtering of the 
Passover lambs. Jesus instead of celebrating the Passover with 
his disciples, joins with them in a last supper which is not a passover 
meal at all, and whose distinctive rite formally instituted in per- 
petuity is—foot-washing! In fact, the whole institution of the 
sacrament is transferred by the fourth evangelist to the Passover 
of the preceding year, on occasion of the miracle of the Loaves in 
Galilee. For the significance of all this extraordinary divergence 
of the Johannine from synoptic tradition I must content myself 
here with a bare reference to the volumes cited, merely recalling 
the evidence adduced from the narrative of Mark itself that the 
discrepancy is due to the Roman, not to the Asiatic writer. The 
Markan narrative has been changed for the purpose of adapting 
its form of the story to Western observance and the hebdomadal 
system, and Matthew and Luke have followed suit. Sufficient 
traces remain, however, in all three Synoptics to prove that in its 
precanonical form this narrative agreed with the Johannine and 
with the immemorial practice of the churches of the East with respect 
to the date of Jesus’ death. The crucifixion did take place, as the 
the conspirators planned it should, ‘‘before the feast” with its 
attendant danger of ‘a tumult of the people.” On this point, 
as well as on the probable motive for the change, I am glad to cite 
the emphatic endorsement of two such eminent authorities as 
Burkitt at Cambridge,? and Loisy in Paris.” Mark’s narrative 
still plainly shows the effects of a recasting in the interest of the 
hebdomadal system of the western churches. Every element in 
the redactor’s dating of what we still call “Passion Week” is 
determined by the pivotal Lord’s Day after Passover. The 
crucifixion fast-day. (cf. the proleptic reference in 2:20) is exactly 
subdivided into its four watches of three hours each: from dawn 
till 9 A.M. the trial and mockery; from g till 12 crucifixion; from 12 
till 3 p.m. darkness; at 3 P.M. the expiring cry; at sunset the 
burial. So with the preceding two days. The second day before 
9 Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, 1910, p. 93 f. 
% Revue d’histoire et de litterature religieuses, I, 4 (1910), p. 375. 
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the Passover (Mk. 14:1) is the day of the Anointing. The day 
before the Passover (14:12) is that of the Preparation. “At 
evening” (14:17), the legal date for the Passover Supper, we have 
the institution of the Eucharist; thereafter the night of watching 
in Gethsemane, corresponding to the Passover “‘night of watching 
unto Yahweh” (Exod. 13:42), an observance perpetuated in 
the Easter vigil of the primitive Church. Perhaps the evangelist 
even intends to mark the close of each watch before the last in 
this night of vigil by the three-fold coming of Jesus to rouse the 
sleeping disciples. This is open to doubt. It cannot possibly be 
accidental, however, that when we bring the narrative thus minutely 
dated—and be it remembered that no other gospel narratives are 
dated at all save these pertaining to the death and resurrection— 
into comparison with the known observances by which the early 
church commemorated the great tragedy of Redemption, they 
are found to be in exact chronological coincidence. Moreover, in 
the synoptic tradition, the Western, or hebdomadal system, in 
which the first day of the week as commemorating the resurrection 
is pivotal, has progressively and almost completely triumphed 
over the luni-solar, or annual, in which the pivotal date is the 
annual Passover of the new Redemption. For Quartodecimans 
observed only a single day, coincident with “that on which the 
people (of the Jews) put away the leaven,” ie., Nisan 14. This 
was to them the day in which the Redeemer “through death 
overcame him that had the power of Death, and liberated us who 
through fear of Death were all our life-time subject to bondage.””* 

A recapitulation of these facts already established regarding 
the recasting in the synoptic record of the ancient Petrine story 
of Calvary to conform to Western ritual was necessary as a pre- 
liminary to the further question whether and to what extent the 
more fundamental disagreement of the records regarding the 
resurrection were involved in this process. 

As already stated there still remain in Mark many traces that 
the Western or hebdomadal system of commemoration of the 
resurrection has been forced upon the older Petrine narrative. 
For most of these traces I must refer to the volume already cited. 

™ Heb. 2:15. 
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One I will recall. Notoriously the Gospel of Mark has suffered 
mutilation at the end, and that almost certainly at a date anterior 
to its employment by Matthew and Luke. The account of the 
“manifestation to Cephas” implied in Mark 14:28 and 16:7 as 
about to take place ‘“‘in Galilee,” a manifestation both foretold 
in Luke 22:32 and subsequently referred to in Luke 22:34, has 
disappeared. We can indeed reconstruct it with considerable 
confidence from the fragmentary end of the Gospel of Peter, in 
combination with the chapter appended to the Gospel of John. 
According to these authorities Peter and his companions remained 
in hiding in Jerusalem, paralyzed with fear and grief, until the 
seven days of the feast (Passover and Unleavened Bread) were over.” 
Then a smaller group, Peter at the head, returned heartbroken 
to their fishing at the Lake of Galilee. It was there, some ten days 
at least after the crucifixion, that “the Lord appeared unto Simon” 
and he “turned again and rallied his brethren.”“ This earlier 
form of the narrative, a form surely guaranteed by the statement 
of Paul, is absolutely unaffected by that whose cardinal point is 
the discovery of the empty tomb ‘‘on the third day.”’ Paul refers 
indeed to “the third day,’’ but his chronology, as we shall see, has 
no relation to the hebdomadal system, and his tradition takes 
no cognizance whatever of any of the group of Sepulcher stories. 
His statement that Jesus rose ‘‘on the third day”’ is not even based 
upon any of these, but explicitly upon “Scripture.” Just what is 
here implied we must inquire hereafter. The expression “the 
third day”’ may have affected our form of the Sepulcher traditions; 
it certainly has not been itself affected by them. For the Synop- 
tists themselves have not yet fully adjusted this “third-day” 
date to their chronology. The practical difficulties of bringing 
in so early an appearance to Peter ‘‘in Galilee” are in fact almost 
insuperable. Luke, as we know, overcomes them by excluding the 
flight to Galilee altogether; but with such obvious violence to his 
sources as to leave no choice on the point of originality. And this 
fundamental date itself is vacillating. In Mark we still have uni- 
formly “after three days,’”’ a phrase corresponding to the Jonah 
™ Fv. Petri vii. 26 f., xiv. 58 f.; Preuschen, Antileg. 
13 Ev. Peiri xiv. 58 to end. 
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prophecy applied to the Resurrection in Mark 12:40, and to certain 
forms of observance in the resurrection cults, but so manifestly 
discordant with the story, that the dependent gospels change to 
“the third day,’ while other primitive documents make curious 
and ingenious attempts at harmonization.’ 

Nor is this by any means the only evidence of the secondary 
and relatively late origin of the synoptic as against the Pauline 
tradition. In Mark, its earliest form, it winds up with a statement 
calculated to obviate the objection inevitably suggested by the 
parallel tradition that the disciples departed some four days later 
to Galilee, still ‘weeping and mourning.”** The women, we are 
told, “said nothing to any man because they were afraid.” With- 
out some such explanation the Markan story could not have found 
room alongside that of the apostolic manifestations. Later 
forms of the story introduce various devices to account for the 
lack of communication between the women and the disciples. 
Matthew, among other readjustments, introduces two parallel 
explanations: (1) The women did carry the message (28:8); (2) 
Jesus himself by special intervention prevented its miscarriage 
(28:9 f.). Still, however, the manifestations to the eleven are 
‘“‘in Galilee.” According to Luke the Twelve were indeed told, 
they even verified the women’s account to the extent of investigat- 
ing the tomb, but they “disbelieved.” This leaves room for 
independent manifestations to the eleven. The needless removal 
to Galilee is cancelled. The fourth evangelist reduces the number 
of those who receive the message to two, and attributes the dis- 
belief only to Peter. The Beloved Disciple “saw and believed’’; 
but he, too, like the women, “said nothing to any man,” which 
is the more surprising because it does not appear that he “was 
afraid.” After this treatment of the harmonized tradition of 
Luke 24:12, 22-24, the fourth evangelist adds a development of 
the equally secondary elements of Matt. 28:9 f. and 17, dominated 
as they are by a different harmonistic theory. The motives of 
message and disbelief are thus repeated in John 20:11-29. A 

14 In one instance (Matt. 27:64) our first evangelist fails to make the change. 

15 See below p. 387. 

16 Ey. Petri vii. 26 f.; xiv. 59. 
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still later hand in an appendix (chap. 21) reannexes the Galilean 
appearances excluded by John 20: 20-23. 

The interaction of the two conflicting forms of the resurrection 
tradition has thus left its indelible traces in the gospels themselves. 
The question for us to consider is whether the method of pragmatic 
values cannot throw some light upon this most astonishing of all 
the contradictions of primitive church tradition. We have seen 
that no narratives are so intimately bound up with primitive 
ritual observance as those of Mark. No observances of the primi- 
tive church are more copiously or surely attested than the two 
which commemorate the great events these chapters relate. In 
the East we have Quartodeciman observance of ‘‘the true Passover 
of the Lord,” an annual celebration of a single night and day, 
regardless of its weekly incidence; in the West we find a weekly 
celebration of the “first day of the week,” heightened at the 
Passover season (at least in later times) into an annual commemora- 
tion. Is it not possible to determine which of these two modes 
of commemoration is primitive, and which derived? I believe 
that it surely is, and that we shall find the comparison to throw 
a welcome, though probably very unexpected, light upon the 
problem of the origins of the church and the true significance of 
its early observance of “the first day of the week” as “the Lord’s 
day.” 

At the outset I find the substance of my convictions ably set 
forth by so eminent a scholar as E. Preuschen, while I am at the 
same time compelled to withhold assent from certain statements 
which seem to me to exaggerate the facts. Preuschen thus ex- 
plains the “Easter’-controversy in his article s.v. in the New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia (Vol. IV, 1910): 

Eusebius says that it was decided on the basis of numerous conferences 
of bishops that the mystery of the resurrection of the Lord from the dead 
should be celebrated on no other day than on the Lord’s day, and on that day 
the Easter fast should be broken (H.E. V. xxiii. 2). Hence it is evident that 
the party who were opposed in the conferences, who were undoubtedly the 
Christians of Asia Minor, must have celebrated the mystery of the resurrection 
on the day on which the fast was broken, and that this day was not Sunday 
but the 14th of Nisan, around which the controversy revolved. This con- 
clusion is justified by the account of Epiphanius concerning the Quarto- 
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decimans . . . . in which he relates that fasting and the celebration of 
the resurrection took place on the same day. It is hardly conceivable that 
a bitter and protracted controversy should have originated on a mere matter 
of fasting; the real reason for the differences lay deeper. The Christians of 
Asia Minor appealed to an old apostolic tradition according to which Jesus rose 
on the evening of the day of his death, and the opposition of the Occidentals 


was directed mainly against the commemoration of death and resurrection on 
the same day. 


With most of this statement I find myself in complete accord. 
Had earlier writers on Quartodecimanism expressed themselves 
as clearly and accurately, much useless controversy and much 
darkening of counsel on the Johannine problem might have been 
spared us. It is not exact, however, to say that the Asiatics 
“‘appealed to an old apostolic tradition according to which Jesus 
rose on the evening of the day of his death.’ On the contrary, igno- 
rance as to the precise time when Jesus “rose” was freely acknowl- 
edged by Quartodecimans in many regions. We need only cite 
from Drummond’s admirable discussion of ‘‘The Paschal Con- 
troversy”’ in his Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel:™ 


That the fast terminated, at the latest, very early on Easter morning we 
know from express testimony. The first part of a letter addressed by Diony- 
sius of Alexandria to his “beloved son and brother Basilides’’ relates to this 
question. Basilides, who, as we learn from Eusebius, was bishop of the par- 
ishes in Pentapolis, had consulted Dionysius about the hour for concluding the 
fast. He did so owing to a difference of opinion among the brethren, some 
thinking that they should do it at cock-crow, others “from the evening” (that 
is, the evening before Easter Sunday), the brethren in Rome, as was alleged, 
following the former practice, “those here” (in Egypt, or perhaps the East 
generally) closing the fast sooner. He was at a loss how to fix an exact hour; 
for while it would be “acknowledged by all alike” that they ought to begin 
their festivities after the time of the resurrection of our Lord, and to humble 
their souls with fasts up to that time, the Gospels contained no exact statement 
of the hour at which he rose. Dionysius in reply considers the accounts in the 
Gospels, and then pronounces his opinion for the guidance of those who inquire 
at what hour or half hour or quarter of an hour they ought “to begin the 
rejoicing at the resurrection of our Lord from the dead.” 


The reason why it was a matter of free difference of opinion and 
even of professed ignorance and indifference in many quarters in 
the East so late as the time of Dionysius at what precise hour 

7P. 471. 
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Jesus “rose,” is that it was not the Lord’s “rising” in the strict 
sense of the word, i.e., his manifestation of himself on earth, whether 
at the sepulcher or elsewhere, which the earlier Asiatics celebrated 
in their annual festival; nor did they profess to have any special 
apostolic tradition on this subject. What they celebrated was 
not a terrestrial but a sub-terrestrial event. Their feast was the 
Christian counterpart of the Jewish Redemption feast. It cele- 
brated Christ’s conquest of the power of the underworld and release 
of its prisoners. It was almost as easy to connect commemoration 
of this kind with the various mystery cults which celebrated a 
similar victory of the sun-hero over Hades, and employed 
similar mythological symbolism, as with Jewish ritual; for vernal 
equinox (March 25) was celebrated in many forms of oriental 
religion as the anniversary of the triumph of the god of light and 
life, just as the Jews were holding their annual commemoration of 
the Redemption out of the darkness and bondage of Egypt. If 
we wish with Preuschen to use the word “resurrection” and its 
cognates to designate this event of immemorial and central sig- 
nificance in all the great oriental religions, we must be careful to 
distinguish it from the event which the occidental commemorated, 
and still commemorates. For the occidental employs the word 
“resurrection”’ to designate the self-manifestation of Jesus to the 
women and others after his return from the underworld. The 
oriental (at least in earlier times) meant by the “resurrection” 
the breaking of the gates of Sheol and deliverance of its prisoners. 
This is evidenced among other proofs by many of the newly dis- 
covered Odes of Solomon. For these, whether Jewish or Christian, 
are true Redemption odes, in that they celebrate the victory of 
Yahweh’s Servant (Christ ?) over the gates and bars of Hades in the 
vein of Isa. 26:19, 27:1, Ezek. 37:1-14, and Shemoneh Esreh II. In 
fact, we can point to a progressive transition in Jewish and early 
Christian literature from the Hebrew figure of national restoration, 
often compared in the later poetry to a redemption from the power 
of Sheol, down to the mediaeval doctrine of the Harrowing of Hell.’ 

8 See especially Odes 17, 21, 22, 25, 28, 29, 31, 42. 

9 In this chain of literary remains we must not omit the “Scripture” quoted no less 
than five times by Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, sometimes attributing it to “ Jere- 


miah”’ and sometimes to “Isaiah.” “The Lord God remembered his dead people which 
slept in their graves and He descended to proclaim to them His own salvation.” 
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In this transition oriental myths of the descent and victory of the 
sun-hero mingle with biblical imagery based on the deliverance from 
bondage by the smiting of the Red Sea. The oriental Christian in 
his celebration of what he called in distinction from the Jewish “the 
true passover of the Lord” was not thinking of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, nor of the overcoming of the unbelief of this or that 
disciple by miraculous manifestations. He was thinking of the vic- 
tory of his Lord over the powers of death and darkness. To him 
the fabled victories of demi-gods over the same powers, and the 
real victory of Moses in the redemption of Israel, were mere fore- 
shadowings of this. Therefore he celebrated death and “‘resurrec- 
tion” together. If he made any attempt to fix the exact moment 
of the great encounter he did not conceive it as deferred until 
the ensuing “‘Lord’s day.” It was on the day of the crucifixion 
itself, at the moment of the earthquake and rending of the rocks 
of Matt. 27:52. These were the visible tokens of the death- 
conqueror’s victory, and the bursting of “the gates of Sheol.” 
On that same day, therefore, ‘‘many bodies of the saints that had 
fallen asleep were raised and came forth out of the tombs.” It 
is a very characteristic westernizing of this truly oriental trait in 
Matthew’s material, when the evangelist, more anxious to avoid the 
indecorum of an anticipation by these “saints” of the resurrection 
of the Lord, than considerate of their shelterless condition during 
the ensuing 36 hours, postpones their entering into the city and 
appearing to many until “after his resurrection.”” The original 
author of the tradition thought of the “‘resurrection”’ like a true 
Quartodeciman. The “resurrection” day that the Quartodeciman 
celebrated was not the “Lord’s day,” nor “the first day of the 
week”; it was an anniversary, the anniversary of the greater 
Redemption. This is apparent in every line of the defense made 
by their great champion Apollinaris of Hierapolis: 

The fourteenth [of Nisan] is the true Passover of the Lord, the great 
sacrifice, the Servant of God instead of the lamb, he who, himself fettered, 
bound the Strong Man, himself under judgment, became Judge of quick and 
dead. Delivered into the hands of sinners for crucifixion, exalted on the horns 
of the unicorn, and pierced in his holy side, he poured out from his side the two 
elements of purification, water and blood, word and spirit, and was buried 
on Passover day (14th Nisan) the stone having been laid upon his tomb.” 

20 Paschal Chronicle. 
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What the hard-headed occidental thought of and commemo- 
rated as the “resurrection” may well have been the re-emergence 
of Jesus from the rock-hewn sepulcher of Joseph of Arimathea, 
an event which he finally concluded must be dated ‘‘on the third 
day” just before dawn. In his hebdomadal system this made 
“the first day of the week” sacred as a memorial of the “‘resurrec- 
tion,” and his ‘‘ Easter” was a mere heightening at the appropriate 
season of the year of the weekly festival. The oriental, on the 
contrary, commemorated conflict and victory in a single day 
annually recurrent. In the Gospel of Peter even the ascension 
is included in its span of twelve hours. His conception of the 
“‘resurrection” is voiced in the redemption songs designated the 
Odes of Solomon. The coming forth of the triumphant Redeemer 
is not from Joseph’s tomb, but from “the gates of Sheol.” Paul’s 
statement shows that in the earliest times this “‘rising”’ was thought 
of as occurring—it may even, in the earliest times, have been 
separately celebrated—‘‘on the third day,” but it is certain that 
second-century Quartodecimans celebrated “a single day” in 
commemoration both of crucifixion and resurrection. The later 


divergence is explicable from the fact that it was not the “‘rising”’ 
so much as the bursting of ‘‘ the gates of Sheol’”’ which was commem- 
orated. That such was the thought is already evidenced in Matt. 
27:51-53. Ode 42 of the Odes of Solomon, speaking in the name of 
the Redeemer, gives dramatic expression to the scene: 


I was not rejected though it appeared to be so, 

I did not perish, though men imagined it. 

Sheol saw me and fainted, 

Death vomited me out and many with me. 

I became to him gall and poison 

I went down with him to the utmost of his depth. 
His head and his feet became palsied; 

For my countenance he could not endure. 

I made a congregation of living men among his dead 
And spoke to them with living lips, 

That my word might not be in vain. 

Those who had died hastened to me, and cried out and said: 
“Have pity upon us, Son of God! 

Do to us according to thy mercy! 

Bring us out from the bonds of darkness, 
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‘Open the gate, that we may go out of it with thee. 

For we see that Death has not touched thee. 

Let us also be redeemed with thee; for thou art our Redeemer.” 
And I heard their voice, and sealed their heads with my name; 
For they are free men, and belong unto me. Hallelujah.” 

The real significance of Quartodecimanism is placed finally 
beyond doubt by the survivals of the practice in Gaul and Rome; 
for even in the West it survived so late as the sixth century! At 
Rome, where the death and resurrection of Attis had been officially 
celebrated on the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of March, the 
latter being regarded as the spring equinox,” ancient Martyrologies 
give March 25 and March 27 as the dates of the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. This doubtless rests upon the chronology of Hip- 
polytus, who in his Paschal Table marks the Passion of Christ in 
29 A.D., a date astronomically impossible, but widely accepted 
in the second century, and at least in Rome explicitly based (Ter- 
tullian, Augustine) on the fact that in this year Friday fell on 
March 25 and was coincident with the fourteenth Nisan. In his 
commentary on Daniel Hippolytus expressly indicates Friday, 
March 25, in the consulship of the two Gemini (29 A.D.) as the true 
date, and the Philocalien Catalogue of the Popes gives the same. 
Both chronologies according to Duchesne” ‘‘are derived from offi- 
cial documents, and may be cited as evidence of the [primitive] 
Roman ecclesiastical usage.” 

The dating of the Resurrection on March 27 is probably a mere 
inference from the ancient celebration of March 25 as in Cappa- 
docia. We cannot properly infer an existing ritual observance 
of March 27 besides March 25 from the chronologies. Frazer 
gives no evidence to show that any such existed at Rome, and if in 
Gaul, this does not appear from the authorities cited. On the 
contrary the passage cited from S. Martinus Dumiensis (Migne, 
Pal. Lat. \xxii. 50) is as follows: 

A plerisque Gallicanis episcopis usque ante non multum tempus custodi- 


tum est, ut semper VIII. Kal. April. diem Paschae celebrent, in quo facta 
Christi resurrectio traditur. 


Translation of J. Rendel Harris, Odes of Solomon (1910), 137, with emendations 
of Gunkel, Zfntl. W., XI, 4 (1910). 


22 Frazer, Adonis, Altis, Osiris (1906), 199. 23 Origines du Culte Chretien3, 262. 
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How curious that the very points of chief significance should 
have been rejected by the discoverer of this interesting testimony! 
It shows that Irenaeus in pleading with Victor for toleration of the 
“‘ancient”’ practice was speaking not for Asia only but for “observ- 
ers” in his own region also. As Frazer remarks: 

According to this last testimony, it was the resurrection, not the cruci- 


fixion, of Christ that was celebrated on the twenty-fifth of March; but Mgr. 
Duchesne attributes the statement to a mistake [!] of the writer.*4 


Preuschen’s statement that “the Christians of Asia Minor 
appealed to an old apostolic tradition according to which Jesus 
rose on the evening of the day of his death” must, therefore, if 
accepted, be qualified by a recognition that the word “rose” is 
here used in a non-occidental sense. 

We have still to inquire to what extent the Asiatics may justly 
be said to have possessed an “apostolic tradition” to this effect. 
Before proceeding to this, however, Preuschen’s further statement 
of his view should be heard. He continues as follows: 


The Syriac Didascalia makes an attempt to harmonize the tradition of 
the canonical Gospels and that of the Christians of Asia Minor. On the 
morning of Friday Jesus was led before Pilate and crucified on the same day. 
He suffered six hours and those are counted as one day. Then there was a 
darkness, lasting three hours, and that is counted as a night, and further, 
from the ninth hour until evening three hours—another day, and then followed 
the night of the Sabbath. In the Gospel of Matthew we read, “Now late on 
the Sabbath day, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene,” etc. (Matt. 28:1, R.V.). The calculation is strange, 
but its purpose is easily seen. The author believed that Jesus rose on the 
evening of the Friday on which he suffered death. In order to reconcile this 
tradition with the other which assumed a resurrection on the third day, he 
calculated (as above) in such a way that Jesus really rose after two days and 
two nights although only one day had passed. It is not known whether 
Friday of every week was celebrated by fasts and the mysteries of resurrection 
[!], or the 14th of each month {!], or the 14th of Nisan in each year. In the 
Orient Sunday was not known as the day of resurrection, and hence there was 
no weekly celebration of this day [!], but in the Occident Wednesday and Friday 
were regular fast days, and Sunday was celebrated as the day of resurrection. 
It is doubtful whether the Occident possessed in addition a special day in the 
year for the commemoration of the death and the resurrection of the Lord. 

241 am indebted to Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., for the important data above 


given as to occidental Quartodecimanism from Frazer, Adonis, Altis, Osiris, p. 199, 
where references are given to the sources cited. 
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Of the curious evidences adduced from the Syriac Didascalia 
and Matt. 28:1 to show how the process of harmonization was 
applied even down to a late period to the conflicting traditions 
regarding “the third day” we need say but little. These, like the 
perplexities of Basilides of Pentapolis, are mere consequences of the 
impartation of the Western idea of the “rising.” It was pointed 
out above*s that the process of adjustment was still incomplete 
when the Gospel of Mark took its present form. Only Matthew 
and Luke go to the full length of logical consistency by substituting 
“on the third day” for Mark’s “after three days.” This is of 
minor importance, and merely confirms our previous statements 
regarding the slow adjustment of the “third day” datum in the 
synoptic tradition. In the latter part of the above extract, on 
the other hand, we have italicized certain statements concerning 
weekly and annual commemoration of the resurrection in the 
churches of the Orient, which at least require substantiation, if 
indeed they are not altogether misleading. 

If we go far enough back in time it is probable that Preuschen 
is right in his statement of the purely hebdomadal character of 
occidental fasts and feasts. The addition in the West of “a 
special day in the year for the commemoration of the death and 
[another of] the resurrection of the Lord” may have been later 
and due to oriental influence. But nothing known to the present 
writer warrants the converse statement as to oriental practice. 
It would surely be difficult to substantiate the statement that 
“in the Orient there was no weekly celebration of this [the Lord’s] 
day.” On the contrary, the earliest sources that we possess for 
the observance of “the first day of the week”’ as “the Lord’s day” 
(% xupvaxh Huépa) are distinctly oriental, including the Pauline 
epistles,** the contemporary “‘We”’-document of Acts,” and the 
Ephesian apocalypse called the Revelation of John.* Moreover 
it is the Didaché, a document attributed by most critics to northern 
Syria, and almost certainly of oriental origin, which shows the 
Church to be still maintaining the Synagogue practice of fasting 
twice in the week (Luke 18:12), distinguishing its ritual from that 


35 P. 3709. 27 Acts 20:7. 
26 T Cor. 16:2. 28 Rev. 1:10. 
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of “the hypocrites” (Jews) by fasting on “the fourth day of the 
week and the Preparation” (Friday) instead of ‘‘the second 
and fifth.”*® Such evidence as the Gospel of Mark affords® of 
occidental practice, early as it is, can scarcely be said to evince 
even an equal degree of attention to the hebdomadal system. 
Mark seems to know but one fast-day in the week—Friday. Lack- 
ing further evidence it can hardly then appear otherwise than a 
decided exaggeration to declare that in the Orient “there was 
no weekly celebration of this (the Lord’s) day.’ Jewish as it 
was in origin, we should expect the hebdomadal system to take 
greater prominence among the oriental churches than among the 
occidental; and, so far as the present writer’s knowledge extends, 
such is in reality the case. The true point of contrast is that 
whereas in the West the weekly Lord’s day served as a mode of 
commemorating (and possibly at the very first even as the only 
mode of commemorating) the death and resurrection of Jesus, in 
the Orient the death and resurrection of Jesus were commemorated 
by the annual feast of the new Redemption on Nisan fourteenth, 
the weekly fasts and feast having (originally) a different occasion 
and application. ‘‘Fasts and celebrations of the mysteries of the 
resurrection” on “the fourteenth of each month” would seem to 
be nothing less than figments of Preuschen’s imagination, and we 
have yet to hear of evidence looking to ‘‘celebration of the mysteries 
of the resurrection” on “Friday of every week.” The semi- 
weekly fasts of Didaché viii, as the context itself indicates, are 
simply taken over from the Synagogue. Why the days were 
changed from “the second and fifth” to “the fourth and the 
Preparation” would not be hard to guess even if we had not the 
express statement of Apost. Const. v. 15, 18, and the parallel 
occidental phenomenon of Mark 2:20 (év éxelyy TH mjpépa, not 
nuépas, as in Luke, or Tére, as in Matthew). But this mere 
shifting of the semi-weekly fasts is a very different thing from 
instituting a weekly observance (on Friday!) of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. Why, indeed, should it be weekly? We miss the 

29 Didaché viii. In Apost. Const. v. 15, 18 the placing of the facts of passion 
week on Wednesday and Friday is said to be on account of the Betrayal and the 


Crucifixion. 
3° Mark 2:20, 16:2. 
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whole point of the Quartodeciman’s plea in his great struggle 
against the overmastering domination of Roman practice, if we 
fail to see that in his view the commemoration of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus is completely independent of the hebdomadal 
system, and should be mainly, if not exclusively, annual. 

Here, then, is the really striking and important truth of the 
extract we have cited. It is not true (unless all our knowledge 
be at fault) that in the oriental churches “there was no weekly 
celebration of this day” (Sunday). It is, however, true—and a 
truth of no small significance, that—if we go back far enough— 
“in the Orient Sunday was not known as the day of resurrection.” 

The final step in our problem is one which involves again the 
application in our exegesis of the method of pragmatic values. 
It calls upon us to go back in the history of the Asiatic and oriental 
churches and determine, as well as we are able, what ground existed 
for their claim in the matter of commemoration of the Lord’s 
death and resurrection to be better representatives than the 
church at Rome of the true and authentic apostolic tradition. It 
calls upon us also to explain the prevalence in both East and West 
of the hebdomadal system with festal observance of “the first day 
of the week” as “‘the Lord’s day.”’ For certainly after admitting 
the weekly observance of this day throughout Christendom, if we 
deny its origin to have been what the modern world supposes, we 
shall be called upon to explain both its real origin and the occasion 
of the misapprehension. 

First of all we must determine a little more exactly what sort 
of “old apostolic tradition” the Quartodeciman Asiatic churches 
really appealed to. In making his statement in the form above 
quoted** Preuschen doubtless does not wish to be understood as 
maintaining that these churches quoted definite statements 
attributed to the apostles “‘according to which Jesus rose on the 
evening of the day of his death.” Such statements are hardly 
conceivable in view of the relatively uniform tradition regarding 
“the third day,” and would certainly have provoked appeal to 
the definitely contrary statements of the apostle Paul in one of 
the best known and most widely circulated of his epistles, to 

3 P, 381. 3% T Cor. 15:4. 
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say nothing of the Gospels. We are to understand, no doubt, 
that the churches of Asia, mainly through Polycarp, their most 
venerable authority, who suffered martyrdom in 155 A.D. as 
“the father of the Christians of Asia” at 86 years of age,* main- 
tained that the Quartodeciman annual commemoration of the 
Lord’s death and resurrection, and not the Roman hebdomadal (or 
hebdomadal-annual), was the authentic practice of the very 
apostles themselves. At Rome in 154 A.D. Polycarp had in fact 
resisted all the attempts of Anicetus to persuade him ‘“‘not to 
observe what he had always observed with John the disciple of 
our Lord, and the other apostles with whom he had associated,” 
i.e., the annual rite on the fourteenth. As in later forms of the 
controversy so also at the earliest the distinction is between “‘ob- 
servers” (tnpodvres) and “non-observers.’”? The Roman bishop 
makes the definite attempt to dissuade his venerable guest from a 
practice which he no doubt regarded as a survival of Judaism. 
And Irenaeus expressly testifies that Victor’s predecessors before 
Soter back to Sixtus (115-25 A.D.) were ‘‘non-observers,” though 
tolerant of those who observed. Irenaeus in his reference of 
Victor“ to the observance of Polycarp ‘‘with John” has of course 
John the Apostle in mind. Polycarp, on the other hand, who 
never refers in his extant letter to John, but always to Paul, as his 
apostolic authority, is more likely to have had in mind John the 
Presbyter of Jerusalem, referred to as a leading member of the 
apostolic community in Palestine down to 117 A.D. by Papias, 
Eusebius, and Epiphanius. But this scarcely diminishes the 
value of his testimony. For Polycarp had been a Christian from 
infancy,3s and had been brought to Smyrna from Syria as a youth.* 
He may very well, therefore, have had substantially the experience 
claimed, and in any event his testimony as to apostolic practice on 
such a point would be well-nigh conclusive. Moreover, no modern 
historian would question for a moment the historicity of this 
view of apostolic practice. It is substantially certain that at least 
the apostolic community in Jerusalem continued to observe the 
33 Martyrdom ix. 3. 38 Martyrdom ix. 3. 
3 Eusebius, H.E. V. xxiv. 16. 3% Vita, beginning. 
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annual rite of the Passover, however different and larger the 
Christian significance they probably attached to it. 

But we may go farther still. The oldest and most authentic 
documents we possess, when studied from the viewpoint of historic 
ritual, make it well-nigh certain that at least in Ephesus and among 
the churches of Asia Quartodeciman observance was sanctioned 
and approved by the apostle Paul himself. 

Whatever objection might be drawn from Paul’s rebuke of the 
Galatians and Colossians for a Judaizing and legalistic observance 
of “days and months and (sacred) seasons and years’? is more 
than offset by his clear approval elsewhere of Christianized, non- 
legalistic observance* and the indisputable evidence of the “We”’- 
document of Acts as to the keeping of “the days of Unleavened 
Bread” at Philippi.® But to come directly to the ancient head- 
quarters of Quartodeciman observance, Ephesus. It is generally 
recognized that the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
from Ephesus at about the season of Passover (I Cor. 16:8) and 
that it contains more than one allusion to observances connected 
with the ritual. The exhortation, “Purge out the old leaven, 
that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened; for our 
passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ: wherefore let 
us keep the feast not with old leaven . . . . but with the unleav- 
ened bread of sincerity and truth’ certainly implies sanction 
and approval of the keeping of a Christian Passover, and is uni- 
versally recognized as alluding to the Jewish ceremony on Nisan 
13 of the “putting away of the leaven.” But the clew should 
have been followed up. Not only in chap. 5, but throughout the 
epistle figures recur which are suggested by the Passover ritual. 
That of the defiling ‘‘old leaven”’ returns perhaps in 15:33. “This 
bread,” referred to in 11:26 as consecrated by Jesus and made a 
perpetual memorial, is the new, unleavened bread of the new 
(Jewish) year. The story of the redemption out of Egypt, when 
Israel passed through the Red Sea, a distinctively Passover theme, 
is employed asa figure of baptism in 10:1. But all these are merely 

37 Gal. 4:10; Col. 2:16. 39 Acts 20:6. 

3% Rom. 14:5. I Cor. 5:7f. 
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subsidiary. We are concerned with the commemoration of the 
resurrection, and particularly with the allusion to “the third day” 
as having some special significance in Christian tradition. It 
is vital to any historical understanding of the great resurrection 
chapter in I Cor., chap. 15, to realize that the entire argument, 
from its allusion to the fate of the seed-corn buried in the earth 
through the winter but raised again in the new body which God 
has given it at the beginning of the new year, down to its reference 
to Christ as the “firstfruits of them that slept,” is not only sug- 
gested by, but frankly based upon, the Jewish ritual of the feast 
of Unleavened Bread. ‘“‘Firstfruits,”’ with its ritual of the lifting 
up before God of the first sheaf of the new crop marked the begin- 
ning, as Pentecost marked the close, of the seven festal weeks of 
wheat-harvest. It is true the phrase “on the morrow after the 
Sabbath” in the calendar law of Lev. 23:11, 15 was variously 
interpreted, orthodox Jews counting from 16th Nisan to 6th Sivan. 
But Samaritans and Karaites made every Firstfruits and every 
Pentecost a first day of the week. In the year of the crucifixion 
all must have been in agreement if the crucifixion was, as we have 
reason to believe, on Nisan 14; for Firstfruits fell of course on 
“the third day” from the Friday of the great tragedy. It becomes 
obvious at once, therefore, why Paul mentions the burial of Jesus 
and his rising “on the third day,”’ however indifferent he might be 
to the sepulcher traditions, or ignorant of them. Jesus’ burial is 
mentioned because it corresponds to the dropping of the kernel 
of wheat into the ground. His rising “on the third day” (what- 
ever the “Scripture” on which Paul based his conviction of the 
fact) is affirmed because of the ritual of the amapy7; “‘for now 
is Christ risen from the dead and become the amapy7 of them 
that slept.” 

We have a precisely parallel case in the passage from Clement 
of Alexandria excerpted no doubt from his work on the Quarto- 
deciman controversy by the author of the Paschal Chronicle (630 
A.D.): 

The resurrection also testifies to it (the fourteenth Nisan as the true Pass- 
over); at least he rose on the third day, which was the first of the weeks of 


the harvest, in which it had been enacted (Lev. 22:11) that the priest should 
offer the (wave)-sheaf. 
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Epiphanius, too, though opposed to the Quartodecimans, shows 
many traces of acquaintance with their views and practices. 
In his opinion (Haer. li. 26.) Jesus was crucified on the 14th 
Nisan and rose on the 16th, which in that year was the equinox. 
“It was on the 16th that the sheaf was presented at the annual 
festival,” and thus it prefigured the resurrection of Him who was 
the Firstfruits of the dead.” 

To Clement and Epiphanius, as to Paul, the fact (however 
established) that Jesus ‘“‘rose on the third day” is of interest not 
because in the particular year of the crucifixion this happened to 
be a Sunday, but because it coincided with the day of the lifting of 
the sheaf. 

But First Corinthians, written as it was from Ephesus at 
Passover season, is not the only Pauline epistle which testifies 
to primitive observance of this season among the churches of this 
region. Ephesians from end to end is echoing with Passover 
songs of redemption. Its opening paean is based upon the Redemp- 
tion of a people for an “own possession.” In 1:15—2:6 this 
theme passes over into the kindred one of deliverance from the 
bondage and darkness of death; in 4:8-10 it takes almost the 
mythological form of an avatar doctrine, employing the same 
scriptural passages and figures as the perhaps contemporary 
Odes of Solomon; in 5:7—14 we have the Isaian figure of Yahweh’s 
triumph over the power of darkness and the underworld, while 
in 6:10-17 the armor of the conflict is (as in Isaiah) the full pano- 
ply of the sun-hero who overcomes the chaos-monster. In 5:14 
we have even the explicit.citation of a redemption ode of the 
character described and now so well exemplified, together with 
an encouragement in 5:18f. to the use of such “spiritual odes” 
in the festal assembly. Finally, unless Origen be wrong, we have in 
the exhortation to “stand, having your feet shod with the readiness 
of the gospel of peace” (Eph. 6:14 f.) a distinct allusion to the 
ritual of Passover itself, which was to be eaten “with your loins 
girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff in your hand’’# 


4* This is correct. See above, p. 392. 


# Ex. 12:11. See the quotation from Aphraates, “And if he says: ‘Eat it 
as men who hasten away’ this is fulfilled in the church of God in this wise, that they 
eat the lamb ‘as men who hasten away’ standing on their feet,” in Drummond, 
Authorship, etc., p. 461. 
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in “readiness” (€rowwacia) to go forth from “the house of bond- 
age.” 

We need not adduce further evidence of the influence of Chris- 
tianized Jewish ritual upon the epistles of Paul. Enough has been 
set forth to make the hypothesis of influence from contemporary 
observance almost a certainty. To attempt in view of this an 
explanation of the coincidence of dates in the comparison of Jesus’ 
crucifixion to the slaughtering of the passover lamb, and his resur- 
rection to the lifting of the “‘firstfruits” of wheat-harvest as 
merely accidental would be irrational. It follows that Quarto- 
deciman commemoration of the resurrection by anniversary is 
not only Ephesian and “Johannine.’’ It is Pauline. The heb- 
domadal system which through the Roman Gospel of Mark has 
become dominant in the synoptic Gospels was at least as prevalent 
in the East as in the West. But unlike the West the East did not 
base it on the events of Passion Week. Its origin then cannot have 
been the desire to commemorate the discovery of the empty tomb, 
if indeed it were a priori possible to imagine a conclave of the 
apostolic brotherhood inferring from this event and accompanying 
manifestations that the “‘resurrection’”’ must have taken place on 
the first day of the week and enacting in consequence a weekly 
(why weekly ?) observance of the day. 

We are thus brought at last face to face with the question: 
What was the historic origin of the Lord’s day; and how could 
a hebdomadal system of Synagogue origin in the East become 
transformed in the West into a weekly commemoration of Jesus’ 
passion and resurrection ? 

We have seen above* that the transfer in Didaché of the semi- 
weekly fast-days of “the hypocrites” from “the second and fifth 
days of the week” to “‘the fourth and the Preparation” must be 
due to the great tragedy of Calvary. So long as the resurrection 
was not understood to be commemorated (or at least not primarily 
commemorated) by festal observance of the first day of the week 
as “the Lord’s day,” but had its own far more splendid com- 
memoration in the annual observance of “the new Passover” on 
Nisan 14, the transfer would have but little effect on the resurrec- 

4 P. 387. 
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tion tradition and observance. Such were the conditions in 
Asia so long as the ancient Quartodeciman rite could maintain 
itself against the more and more intolerant anti-semitism of the 
West. In the West two generally prevalent tendencies brought 
about a quite different result. These were: (1) the substitution 
of more crudely concrete and external conceptions for more internal 
and mystical in interpreting the doctrine of the resurrection; 
(2) the rapid disappearance of the Jewish element from the church 
and simultaneous growth of an intense antipathy to practices 
regarded as “‘Judaizing,” especially the observance of (Jewish) 
“times and seasons and days and years.” 

(1) We need not dwell upon the first of these tendencies. The 
trend of orthodox apologetic is only too apparent in the Chiliastic 
writers of the second century with their dogma of a “resurrection 
of the flesh” (ris capxds), and their insistence on the palpable 
nature of the resurrection body of Jesus,“ in opposition even to 
the direct and explicit statements of Paul. They even insist that 
the Gnostics who quoted his saying “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God” were perverting his meaning*’ and 
quoted Rev. 20:6 and sayings of “the Elders” in Jerusalem in 
proof of the material nature of the Kingdom. To believe that 
‘“‘when we die our souls are taken to heaven” became an intolerable 
heresy.” It was considered a “denial of the resurrection.’’4 
As respects the resurrection body a crudely materialistic reanima- 
tion doctrine prevailed, widely at variance with the Pauline, 
equally at variance, as we may perhaps infer from I Cor., chap. 15, 
with the primitive apostolic. Paul’s doctrine posits a spiritual 
body wherewith we are “clothed upon,” a “house from heaven,” 
to which this earthly frame is only as the “‘tabernacle” to the 
temple. It rested upon visions of the glorified Lord. Our bodies 
were to be “transformed into the likeness of his glory-body.” 
But it does not differ from the doctrine of the glorified resurrection 
body of Apoc. Bar. li. 3-11 save in the establishment of this pre- 

4 Luke 24:36-43; cf. Ignatius, ad Smyrn. iii. 

45 II Pet. 3:16; cf. Irenaeus, Haer. V. ix. 1. 

4 Justin, Dial. Ixxx. 

47 Polycarp, Ep. vii; cf. Just. M., On The Resurrection. 
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cedent of the “firstfruits.” A believer of the Pauline stamp 
would therefore have no thought of seeking the body of Jesus in 
the sepulcher after he had had the vision of the body which it 
pleased God to give him—the “body of glory.” Such inquiry was 
probably known to be impracticable. It would have seemed 
at least unnecessary, if not impious. It would be as if the husband- 
man, after having reaped his ‘“‘firstfruits,” should seek again 
beneath the soil the seed he had placed there the season before. 
The Paulinist might expect to find, were such a needless inquiry to 
be made, either that the material body of the Lord had been 
“changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye”; or that it 
had suffered the normal fate of the “‘sinful flesh” to which it was 
“like.” Neither alternative would affect the assurance on which 
he rested. To the believer of the post-apostolic age, who held 
a more concrete and materialistic type of doctrine, a doctrine 
of the reanimation of the flesh, investigation of the sepulcher 
would be the very first thought. To him it was incredible that 
some at least of the apostolic company should not have made it. 
To him almost any tale of a tomb found empty near Calvary 
within a brief time after the crucifixion would be credible and 
welcome. Through the preponderant influence of the Gospel 
of Mark the particular story which has become dominant in 
evangelic tradition is the shrine-story (to give it its true name) 
of the sepulcher of Joseph. It has indeed supplanted the older 
Petrine narrative in all but a few traces; but as we have seen, 
it bears the marks of its later origin upon its face. It has not been 
admitted without a struggle, the evidences of change and adapta- 
tion are everywhere. Relics of piecing, readjusting, and amending 
abound. Gradually the sepulcher traditions gain the upper 
hand over the Pauline. We can trace their steady advance from 
(Deutero-) Mark to Matthew, from these to Luke-Acts, from 
these to “John,” to Ignatius, and to the Gospel of Peter. Mere 
manifestations of the risen Christ im Peter, or in Paul, no longer 
satisfy. It is not enough that God “energized in” Peter and ten 
other disciples in Galilee ten days or so after the crucifixion, or 
later (in Jerusalem?) in great ‘“‘manifestations of the Spirit” to 
“James and all the apostles,” and even to “above five hundred 
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brethren at once.” Mere spiritual experiences like these could 
prove nothing on the great question, “With what body do they 
come?” There must be testimony that the sepulcher was empty, 
that the resurrection body was palpable, had “flesh and bones,”’ 
that the disciples “ate and drank with him after that he rose from 
the dead.” A decade after Paul’s death it must have been already 
a hopeless task to resist the pressure of traditions of this type from 
which the gospel of Paul in I Cor., chap. 15, is still completely 
free. And down to our own time its main buttress is the supposed 
fact that the observance of Sunday commemorates the finding of 
the empty tomb. 

(2) It is upon this supposed fact of the origin of Sunday observ- 
ance in the discovery of the empty tomb that our inquiry into 
primitive differences between East and West may be expected 
to throw light. Preuschen, as we have seen, denies altogether the 
primitive observance of Sunday in the East; but this seems to be 
a misapprehension. The “resurrection” was otherwise com- 
memorated, though it was believed to have happened on “the 
third day” (from the fatal Passover), and the first day of the week 
was observed as “‘the Lord’s day,” but without relation (primi- 
tively) to the sepulcher traditions. How came the “resurrection” 
to be dated (not without traces of vacillation) on “the third day,” 
and all the West to make this ‘‘Lord’s day” fundamental in its 
resurrection observance ? 

It is to be explained, unless we are misled, by the growing 
antipathy to the Jewish system of annual feasts and fasts, stil] 
observed in the time of Paul and the Travel document, and not only 
by the earlier apostles and the Palestinian churches but by Paul 
himself and the churches of Asia. Unlike the hebdomadal system, 
the annual system of Passover, Pentecost and “the Fast,” could 
be kept only on the basis of the Jewish luni-solar year, the deter- 
mination of which was an exclusive prerogative of the Jewish 
authorities. It is a marvel that such traces as still remain of this 
luni-solar system in our ecclesiastical year should have been able 
to maintain front against the Julian calendar. Before the end of 
the first century a new hebdomadal system was rapidly super- 
seding the Jewish fasts and Sabbaths throughout the Christian 
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world. Everywhere “the Lord’s day” was finding more observers 
than the seventh, though for a time both continued side by side, 
even at Rome.“ But “fasting the world” and “sabbatizing 
(i.e., discontinuing) the Sabbath” were soon decreed to be con- 
ditions sine qua non of “inheriting the kingdom” and “‘beholding 
the Father.’ The Gospel of Mark will have no more either of 
these or of Passovers. The weekly Lord’s Supper was instituted 
according to this evangelist at the very time of the Passover feast, 
and for the express purpose of displacing it. Western sentiment 
will have been at least equally hostile to the observance of Pente- 
cost; whereas in the Orient the seven weeks of wheat-harvest 
continued to be among Christians as it had been among Jews, a 
period of uninterrupted festivity, commemorating, as it did, not 
merely “the joy of harvest,” but the restoration of the “corn 
of wheat,” the period when Jesus “‘ate and drank with the disciples, 
after that he was risen from the dead.”’ We have only to go back 
to the “Travel-document” of Acts to find Paul and his company 
even more careful about the observance of Pentecost in Jerusalem, 
than of Passover at Philippi. 

But in the West the system of Jewish annual feasts and fasts is 
violently repudiated. After Acts 27:9, we hear no more of “the 
(annual) Fast.”” When in its place the Easter fast and feast come 
in, especial pains are taken to avoid all appearance of dependence 
on, or imitation of, “the most hateful mob of the Jews.... 
the slayers of the Lord.”** The calendar is ultimately so arranged 
that there shall be the least possible degree of coincidence between 
Passover and Easter, and none whatever between Pentecost 
(Sunday) and Ascension day, while in the East in 100-130 Christians 
were still celebrating “the eighth day” (Sunday) as that on which 

# Rom. 14:5 f. ” Oxyrhynchus Logia, Log. ii. 


8° Mark 14:25. See comment in Beginnings of Gospel Story, ad loc., and cf. Euse- 
bius, Pasch. Frgts. §7. 

st See the references to Socrates, Sezomen, and Eusebius in Drummond, A uthor- 
ship, etc., p. 463. Drummond justly observes that the only thing which was objected 
to as Jewish in Quartodeciman practice was the time fixed for the observance. 


5 The writer of the Paschal Chronicle admits that ‘‘the apostles handed it down 
to the churches to keep the fourteenth of the first lunar month,” but adds as a reason 
for putting off the celebration till the following Sunday “that we may not feast with 
the Jews.” 
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“Jesus both rose again from the dead, and having been manifested 
ascended also into the heavens.” 

The hebdomadal system of Mark distinctly aims to displace 
the Jewish, and for this purpose opposes both fasts and Sabbaths 
with an explicit claim that the new faith shall determine its own 
ordinances (Mark 2:18—3:6). The fasts “‘on the second and 
fifth days of the week”’ are reduced to a single fast ‘“‘on that day 
on which the Bridegroom was taken away” (2:20).55 The 
Jewish Sabbaths are repudiated. In due time the evangelist 
will bring in “‘the first day of the week” as a memorial of the 
resurrection (16:1 ff.). Here, then, is a system which, while still 
fundamentally hebdomadal, is intensely and intentionally anti- 
Judaistic. The single weekly fast and weekly feast are intended 
to supersede both the hebdomadal and the annual system of the 
Synagogue. Two data, and two only, it has retained, both from 
the hebdomadal system, making one commemorate the death, 
the other the resurrection, of the Lord. The fourth evangelist, 
on the contrary, abandons the Markan outline of the ministry for 
one that is fundamentally based on Jesus’ observance of the 
system of annual “feasts of the Jews.” 

But a weekly celebration of the passion and resurrection cannot 
be accounted for as original, especially in view of the better attested 
annual commemoration of Asia. It can only be accounted for as 
an effort to give new and altered application to practices already 
too deeply rooted for eradication. That these ancient practices 
were of Jewish origin might almost go without saying. The fact 
that they are weekly observances is absolutely conclusive. The 
sabbatic system is distinctive of Judaism. How, then, did “the 
Lord’s day,” in Paul’s time, still on equal terms with the Sabbath, 
come gradually to increase in relative importance until post- 
Reformation divines could imagine some apostolic decree formally 
substituting the first for the seventh day of the week in Mosaic 
commandment ? 

83 Ep. Barn. xv. 9. 


54 Cf. Eusebius, On the Passover, §7. Whereas the Jews killed the sheep of the 
Passover only once a year “‘we of the new covenant on each Lord’s day celebrate our 
own Passover.” 


ss Matthew characteristically alters év éxelvp 77 quépe to the plural. 
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The place to look when seeking the occasion of change in the 
hebdomadal system is the law of the hebdomadal system itself, 
the law of the Feast of Weeks. The starting-point for the seven 
weeks of wheat-harvest is “the morrow after the Sabbath’ of 
Passover, Paul’s “third day” from the crucifixion. It is signalized, 
as already noted, by the offering of “‘firstfruits.”’ The system 
is completed by the great Day of Pentecost, on the fiftieth day. 

Now it is true that only Samaritans and other heretical sects 
interpreted ‘the morrow after the Sabbath” in Lev. 23:11 as 
fixing Firstfruits (and consequently Pentecost also) invariably 
on the first day of the week. Orthodox synagogue practice, it 
would seem, has always adopted Sivan 6 as Pentecost, counting 
50 days from Nisan 16, whatever the day of the week. But not 
only is it apparent from a comparison of I Cor. 15:20 with the 
passages already cited from Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius, 
that the point of coincidence aimed at by Paul in his reference to 
the resurrection ‘‘on the third day” was the offering of the “first- 
fruits” in the temple, and not the visit of the women to the sepul- 
cher, but we are able now to establish on astronomical grounds 
that there is no year of Pilate’s administration in which Nisan 15 
can have fallen on a Friday. This really removes the Synoptic 
date from consideration and establishes the Johannine tradition 
of the crucifixion as having occurred on the 14th. It follows that 
Firstfruits (Nisan 16th) in that year will have been a Sunday by 
all reckonings, whether orthodox or sectarian. Pentecost also 
fell upon a “‘first day of the week.” If, then, we can point to any 
peculiarly significant and memorable event signalizing to the 
primitive church this terminus ad quem of the seven weeks period 
we need not be at a loss for the determination of the terminus a 
quo on “the third day” even without a reference to the visit 
of the women to the sepulcher. The hebdomadal system would 
stand alongside the annual once Pentecost, its fiftieth day, were 
fixed on a given day of the week. Ifit was a “Lord’s day” First- 
fruits also was a ‘‘Lord’s day,” that “third day” on which “‘accord- 
ing to the Scriptures’ Christ must rise from the dead. 


56 See J. K. Fotheringham on “ Astronomical Evidence for the date of the Crucifix- 
* jon” in Journ. of Theol. Studies, X11, 45 (October, 1910), 123. Professor Fotheringham 
kindly refers to my own attempts in this direction on p. 124: “I am pleased to find 
that Dr. Bacon’s date, 30 A.D., April 7, is now confirmed astronomically.” 
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But surely it is superfluous to ask whether the Day of Pentecost 
had been made memorable to the primitive Church by any pecul- 
iarly significant occurrence. Whether we identify the manifesta- 
tion to “‘above five hundred brethren at once,” which in Paul’s 
summary follows that “to Cephas” and that “to the twelve,” 
with the Lukan story of the church’s endowment with the Spirit 
or not, this “first day of the week” at Pentecost had peculiar 
right to the name “the Lord’s day” (1%) «uptaxy tépa); for Peter’s 
exposition of the significance of the event, as Luke, with his charac- 
teristic rhetorical skill, reports it, is this: ‘God hath made this 
same Jesus whom ye crucified both Lord («vpiov) and Christ.” 

Pentecost was the birthday of the church. For centuries 
the phenomena whose origin it witnessed remained the supreme 
evidence to which the church pointed for its sanction, the “demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.”’ Luke and Paul are at one 
in resting their assurance of the message of resurrection and adop- 
tion upon the fact that God had “‘poured forth this which ye see 
and hear.” Surely if the ancient oriental church shifted its two 
weekly fasts from the second and fifth to the fourth and sixth days 
of the week through the influence of the Passover tragedy, it 
would not be surprising that it should—not indeed displace the 
weekly festival of the Sabbath, but—add a “‘first day of the week” 
with more or less kindred observances. 

Paul is our witness that so early as our First Corinthians the 
other terminus of the seven festal weeks of wheat harvest, “the 
third day,” which in the year of the crucifixion had been coincident 
with Firstfruits, was already taken to coincide with Jesus’ becom- 
ing the “Firstfruits of them that slept.’”” He based the belief 
on Scripture, not on any reported experience of man or woman in 
the church. His “Scripture” may have been Hos. 6:2; it may 
have been Lev. 23:11 ff., or the two in combination. All we can 
know for certain is that the hebdomadal system had thus received 
baptism into the church, and that the great Lord’s day, fifty days 
from the morrow after the Sabbath of the Passover of the Cruci- 
fixion, was its pivotal point. 

Occidental opposition to the feasts and fasts of the Synagogue 
would do the rest. Suppression of the annual system of commemo- 
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ration would throw the whole burden upon the weekly, and 
Friday and Sunday would be correspondingly emphasized as 
weekly commemorations of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
leading to the whole series of divergences from oriental practice, 
and (indirectly) from tradition as well. The manifestations 
related in the later documents combine with their heightened 
emphasis upon the physical tangibleness of the body, an exact 
dating upon ‘“‘the first day of the week.” These are the two 
distinctive marks of the later evangelic as against the Pauline 
tradition. The Pauline manifestations are not dated, either as 
to time or place; and they are not physical, but spiritual experi- 
ences. 

One curious date remains embedded in synoptic narrative, but 
singularly out of joint with all its context. Acts 1:3 limits the 
period of Jesus’ post-resurrection intercourse with his disciples not, 
as we should expect, to fifty, but to “forty days.” We almost 
unavoidably think of Pentecost as the inferior limit; for there 
is no occurrence of any kind to mark an earlier day. But if Pente- 
cost be the term originally in mind when the tradition of the 40 
days of intercourse took form, from what occurrence were they 
reckoned? Clearly it can only be the manifestation to Cephas, 
the first of the series, nearly obliterated elsewhere, as we have 
seen, from the synoptic record, but certainly an element of primi- 
tive tradition, and certainly located in Galilee. Forty days before 
Pentecost, or ten days after “the morrow after the Sabbath” 
of the crucifixion, is a date exactly accordant with all that is 
required in the still remaining traces for the date of that funda- 
mental experience in the history of the church, the “turning 
again”’ of Simon. 

But our main contention is independent of this. However the 
Lukan datum of the 40 days be accounted for, it is apparent that 
the primitive system of weekly fasts and Lord’s days in the apostolic 
church was not based upon our synoptic tradition of the resurrec- 
tion. The true relation of the two is more nearly the reverse. 
The weekly hebdomadal system East and West was based upon 
the Jewish. In the East the deflection caused by a desire to 
commemorate the Passion and Resurrection was relatively slight, 
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a shifting of the semi-weekly fasts, and the addition of a “‘Lord’s 
day” to the Sabbath. In the West a less mystical conception of 
‘the “resurrection,” and a stronger antipathy to the Jewish system 
of annual feasts led to much greater divergence. The observances 
of the church were made at first exclusively hebdomadal. The 
single weekly fast and weekly feast were perhaps the only com- 
memoration of the crucifixion and resurrection. The tradition 
took on a form corresponding to these ideas. When the effort 
at unification of observance was made which culminated in the 
great Council of Nicaea, Roman practice, exemplified in synoptic 
tradition, was combined as well as might be with Asiatic, exem- 
plified in John. Harmonization of the written tradition still 
remains an unfinished if not a hopeless task. But comparison 
is instructive. 











DOSITHEUS, THE SAMARITAN HERESIARCH, AND HIS 
RELATIONS TO JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES AND SECTS! 


(A STUDY OF PROFESSOR SCHECHTER’S RECENT 
PUBLICATION) 





DR. K. KOHLER 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


Since the discovery of the Hebrew Ben Sira by Professor Schechter 
in 1897, then Lector of Talmud at Cambridge, England, the Cairo 
Genizah treasures have yielded a number of documents which cast new 
light upon entire periods of Jewish history. The first part of the “ Docu- 
ments of Jewish Sectaries” just published by the Cambridge Press, 
edited, translated, and accompanied with copious notes and an Intro- 
duction by Professor Schechter under the special title Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work, will in all likelihood, as was stated by Professor Mar- 
goliouth in the London Athenaeum of November 26, “outrank his other 
publications in general importance and interest.’”’ Not because, as the 
latter thinks, it has anything to do with the early Judaic phase of Chris- 
tianity. There is absolutely nothing in the document to support this 
conjecture except the fact that the Messiah is represented as “the teacher 
of righteousness” and that his followers are spoken of as “those who 
entered the new covenant” at Damascus. There is no reference what- 
soever to either baptism or any other Christian practice or doctrine. 
On the contrary, the whole sacrificial system with all the Levitical laws 
of purity connected therewith, the most rigid observance of the Sabbath 
and the dietary laws are insisted upon throughout the messianic manifesto 
so as to offer no ground whatsoever to ascribe it either to followers of the 
Nazarene teacher who with such scathing language condemned all this 
ritualism, or of John the Baptist who wanted the cleansing of man from 
sin by the water of repentance, not by blood. Still more far-fetched is 

* This article had been finished several weeks before the letter of E. N. Adler in the 
London Athenaeum of February 4 came to the notice of the writer, affording him great 
satisfaction to find a number of points brought out that accord with the results of his 


own study, particularly the allusion of the document to Simeon ben Shetah and to 
Pompey. 
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the idea of identifying “the man of scoffing,” “filled with the spirit 
of Belial,” with St. Paul, as the foe of the sect in question is charged with 
having seduced the people to crimes such as polygamy and other crimes 
of a sacrilegious and socio-political nature that can have no reference to 
the austere and world-despising apostle of the heathen. 

In one respect, however, Professor Margoliouth’s criticism is correct. 
Professor Schechter’s interpretation and conception of the document 
failed to take account of “the personal note” that runs through it and 
finds its expression in ‘‘the frequent use of the well-known Hebrew form 
of ‘Hearken ye unto me!’ which seems to prove that the document was 
composed at the time of the religious events it treats of.”” On reading 
it we cannot help being impressed by the powerful appeal with which 
the leader, or rather leaders, of the movement address themselves to the 
adherents of the sect, while denouncing in vehement language their 
mighty adversaries who obviously are under the leadership of a politically 
strong and influential personality. In the form of a ringing, fierce pro- 
test, which tells of the presence of the dreaded powerful personality, 
they lay down the principles of belief and practice they are bound to 
maintain by the oath of their “new covenant” in opposition to those of 
their antagonists. 

The learned editor correctly assumes that the work of which the 
Genizah harbored the fragments of two recensions, one of small extent 
assigned by him to the tenth, the other of more extensive length pointing 
to the twelfth century, and which must have been much in circulation 
at the time in circles sympathizing with the views therein expressed, was 
identical with the one the early Karaites speak of as Zadokite in charac- 
ter and origin and as known to Anan, the founder of Karaism, who made 
good use thereof. Nor is it merely accidental that a mutilated fragment 
of Anan’s main work, Sefer ha Mizwoth, which forms the contents of 
Professor Schechter’s Second Document, was found in the Genizah 
alongside of the other. Unfortunately, however, Professor Schechter 
allowed himself to be misled by Kirkisani and other writers of the tenth 
century? to make of Zadok, after the old unhistorical method, a heresiarch 
and—in opposition to Geiger’s well-known theory accepted by Well- 
hausen, Schiirer, and other eminent historians—construe a history of 
the Zadokites, the Dositheans, and the Falashas full of glaring contra- 
dictions and based upon opinions held by Beer, Frankel, and Wreschner 
which do not bear closer scrutiny, as will be seen in the course of this 
article. This attitude appears all the more strange as in his Jmntro- 

2 See Harkavy’s article in Graetz, Gesch. d. J., V3, 413 ff. 
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duction to Ben Sira (p. 35) Professor Schechter called attention to the 
fact that the mention of the priestly house of Zadok in the prayer fully 
corroborated Geiger’s theory as to the character of the Sadducees in the 
pre-Pharisaic period to which Ben Sira belongs. 

Indeed, eight years ago Professor Schechter was far nearer the truth, 
when, in a conversation with the writer, he spoke of the Dosithean 
character and origin of the manuscript he had brought from Cambridge. 
The very opening words of the document show it to have been the 
messianic pronunciamento of the Samaritan heresiarch, as, in direct 
opposition to the messiahship of David, the king of Judah, it announces 
“the sprouting forth of a Messiah from Israel and Aaron,” elsewhere 
“from Aaron and Israel” (see pp. 1, 12, 19); that is, from the 
Samaritan line of the priestly house of Zadok—a phrase strangely mis- 
understood by the editor (Introduction, xiii, note 6). No less clearly 
is the Samaritan character of the messianic pronunciamento brought 
out at the very outset when it speaks of “the End of the Wrath” having 
arrived at the close of the 490 years (so correctly emended by the editor 
with reference to the 70 weeks of years in Dan. 9:2, 24) after Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s overthrow of the nation (586 B.c.). For not only do the Samari- 
tans divide their history into an era of divine favor and one of divine 
wrath; but they alone could look upon the second temple period as a 
continuation of the era of wrath. Only when in the year 63 B.c. Samaria 
was for a short while liberated from the dominion of Judea by Pompey, 
could an era of divine favor have been looked for, one to be brought 
about by a Messiah from their own midst. And exactly as John Hyr- 
canus had been declared the priest-king of a higher order predicted in 
Scripture,‘ so could the messianic claim be raised by a priest of the more 
legitimate house of Zadok. Of course, we must not expect messianic 
calculations to be based upon exact chronology. Suffice it to know that 
we are brought down to the former half of the first pre-Christian century 
which witnessed the rise of the Pharisean party to power under the 
leadership of Simeon ben Shetah, the brother of Queen Alexandria 
Salome, “‘the man of hot hands,” the unrelenting, uncompromising 
foe of the Sadducees,5 and, no doubt, dreaded and cursed by the oppos- 
ing party as no other leader. And, while we have no date even approxi- 
mately to place Dositheus, the founder of the new Samaritan sect, we have 
every reason to believe that his being known as the first heresiarch, who 


3 See Abul-Fath—37; Heidenheim’s Sam. Bibl., passim, and J.Q.R., VIII, 572. 
4Ps. 110; Targ. Jer. Deut. 33:10, and in the Testament of Levi. 
5 Jer. Sanh., vi, 4, p. 236. 
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had some relationship to the mythical founder of Sadduceeism, indi- 
cates that it is just this turbulent period in Jewish history in which he 
appeared on the scene as the antagonist of the Pharisees and their 
powerful leader. 

Before analyzing our document, let us consider the meaning of the 
epithet used to designate the party assailed in the book: bone hayiz (pp. 
4 and 8). The word cannot mean “builders of a fence,” as translated 
and explained with reference to Aboth I, 1: &s@ séyag la Torah, “‘ Build 
a fence around the Law,” as our document also insists upon having a 
fence around the Sabbath (p. 10). Compare our further remarks on the 
passage. Taken from Ezek. 13:10, the word signifies “builders of a 
hollow partition wall,” and is an apt nickname for the Pharisees 
whose separatism is declared to be pretentious and hollow.’ Against 
these separatists and their leader, Simeon ben Shetah, called “‘the scoffer 
who pours forth water of deceitfulness,’’ who “filled with the spirit of 
Belial drags the people by his teaching into the threefold snare of forni- 
cation, of greed, and of desecration of the sanctuary,” is directed the 
fierce arraignment (pp. 4, 8, and 20). Particularly is the latter charged 
with having fomented discord and strife and caused the people to trans- 
gress the laws concerning sexual purity, the Sabbath and festivals, and 
those of righteousness. Nay more. He made them enter an alliance 
with the pagan rulers “concerning whom God said: ‘Their wine is 
the poison of dragons and the head of asps that is cruel.’’? This 
head, says the document, refers to the “head of the kings of Javan who 
came to execute vengeance upon them.” A glance at the history of the 
time and at the Psalms of Solomon® leaves no room for doubt that this 
refers to the dearly-bought Roman friendship which ended in the sub- 
mission of Judea to the rule of Pompey, who could well be called the 
“head of all the kings of the Macedonian empire.” 

Here we have then the historical background for the messianic move- 
ment also among the Samaritans, who saw one pretender after the other 
rise, especially after Herod had brought Samaria again under Judean 
dominion. We can also understand that, since Damascus formed the 
headquarters of Pompey during his invasion of Judea, the Samaritans 
who fled from their capital should have found a safe refuge in the vicinity 
of the northern city. 

6 Cf. Ephes. 2:14. 

7 Deut. 32:33. 

82; 8; 17; see Ryle and James’ Introduction, xl ff. 

9 See Josephus, Ant., XVIII, iv, 1; Schiirer, G.V.J., I3, 358; II, 151. 
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THE SAMARITAN MESSIAH 


The Samaritan literature as well as the Samaritan creed has scarcely 
received the attention it deserves at the hands of Jewish scholars, owing 
to the national prejudice voiced in many parts of the Talmud against 
them, just as the Karaites labored under the same difficulty. Both 
sects, like all heresies, simply represent an arrested growth; and it can 
easily be shown that the Samaritans retained Haggadic and apocalyp- 
tical views as well as Halakic doctrines which were afterward rejected 
by the Pharisees, or rabbis, in the course of their historical progress. 
Their oldest literature, their liturgy, and their folklore are saturated 
with the same ideas and views as are the Pseudepigrapha and the later 
rabbinical Midrash or Targum literature. Their apotheosis of Moses 
had its parallel among the Essenes and is simply pre-Talmudic and 
Hellenistic. Concerning the messianic hope we only know that they 
saw in Deut. 18:15 the prediction of a Moses-like prophet to come and be 
the teacher and law-giver of the people. So we are told by Origen with 
reference to John 6:14-15.% He is their Taéb, “the one who comes 
back.”" But he is also called “the Star” (0p. cit., 35) with reference 
to the prophecies in Num. 24: 11-18, the messianic character of which is 
emphasized both by Josephus” and Philo.* 

The appearance, however, or rather the recognition of the Messiah 
when he appeared, depended in those times chiefly upon a chronological 
calculation.“ This is the reason why the chronological and calendar 
system with its Jubilees plays so great a réle in eschatology, and it was 
held to be a “‘secret lore.”*5 Following the Persian system of belief, the 
apocalyptic writers placed the messianic era at the end, or the middle 
of the sixth millennium so as to have the seventh as the world-Sabbath.* 
As a prominent feature of the approaching advent of the Messiah is 
mentioned also the increasing power of the spirit of the Evil One, called 

1° Cf. Conira Celsum, I, 57; Philo de Monarchia, 9; Gfroerer, Jahrh. d. Heils, 
I, 2, 324-42; Josephus, Ant., XX, v, 1; viii, 6. 

™ Merx, Der Messias or Taéb der Samaritaner, 42. 

2 Ant., IV, vi, 4-6. %3 Vita Mosis, I, 52-53. 


™ Cf. Sanhedrin 92b; 97b; Abod. Zara gab; Luke 17:20: Mera waparpicews; 
Heidenheim, Bibi. Samarit., III, Introd., xxix. 


5 Ketub. 1120; W. B. Levy, s.v. “Sod”; cf. Ezek. 13:9; Samarit. Chronicle at 
the close. 


%6R. Hash. 31a; Tamid 6:4; Assumptio Mosis 10:12; Testam. Levi, chap. 17; 
Slavonic Enoch, chaps. 32, 33; cf. Roensch, B. d. Jubileen, 385; Merx, op. cit., 23; 
Bousset, Relig. d. Judenth., II, 282 f. 
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Belial, Satan, or Angramainyus (Armillus) whom the Messiah is to “slay 
with the breath of his lips.”"” The great world-drama ends with the 
final triumph of the Messiah over Belial and his Satanic hosts.* 


THE MESSIAH OF THE DOSITHEAN SECT 


We are now prepared to listen to the claims put forth in our docu- 
ment for its “Messiah from the house of Aaron and Israel,” and to see 
whether we are justified in identifying him with the Samaritan heresiarch. 
As stated above, we have before us a messianic pronunciamento in the 
form of a personal appeal but incomplete, owing partly to the defective 
state in which it was found, partly also to unskilful copyists who, either 
through carelessness or because they desired to make only an excerpt 
of the whole work, omitted a great deal and disarranged it so as to put 
it into disorder. The beginning, however, and also the end of the work 
seem to have been preserved. Regarding the latter, the editor failed 
to see that pp. 19 and 20, though containing matter presented in the 
former part, form the conclusion of the work and do not belong before 
p. 9, as the translation (pp. xxxix-xliv) has it. The appeal begins: 

Hearken unto me, all ye who know righteousness, and meditate on the 
doings of God. For He will have strife with all flesh and execute judgment 
upon all who despise Him. Because of their faithlessness with which they 
forsook Him He hid His face from Israel and His sanctuary, and delivered them 
to the sword. But remembering the covenant with the former generations He 
left a remnant to Israel, and did not exterminate them. And now at the end of 
the wrath, 490 years after He had delivered them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the King of Babylon, He remembered them and caused the root of His 
planting to sprout forth from Israel and Aaron to take possession of His land 
and to rejoice in the good of His soil. And they meditated over their sin and 
knew that they were guilty men, and for twenty years they were like blind 
groping in the way. Then God considered their deeds, for they sought Him 
with a perfect heart, and He raised for them a teacher of righteousness to make 
them walk in the way of His heart. And He had made known to former 
generations [read ha rishonim] what He shall do [read Yaaseh] “in the last 
generation” (Deut. 29:21) to an assembly of treacherous men who turn away 
from the path. Indeed, this is the time concerning which it has been written: 
“As a backsliding heifer, so did Israel slide back” (Hos. 4:16), since has risen 
the Man of scoffing who has poured forth unto Israel waters of deceitfulness, 
and caused them to wander about in the pathless wilderness, to bring low the 
heights from of old, and to turn away from the paths of righteousness, and to 

Isa. 11:4; Targum, cf. Bousset, op. cit., 588f.; III Sibyl, 63; see “Belial” 
and “Eschatology,” J.E., II, 659; IV, 212. 

8 Cf. Luke 10:17; Didache 16:3. 
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remove the boundaries which former generations set to their inheritance so 
as to make cleave to them the curses of His covenant (Deut. 29: 20) and deliver 
them to the sword that is to execute the vengeance of the covenant (Lev. 
26:25). 


It is to Pompey’s invasion into Judea which brought defeat upon the 
Pharisees that these strong words allude. But the appeal continues 
(p. 2), addressing “those who entered the covenant” in truly apocalyptic 
style, pointing to the great cosmic battle fought between the powers of 
evil “which ever ensnared men since the days of the oldest generations 
[read doroth Kedem), that is Cain and his line of descendants, and the 
Watchers before the Flood” and those “who are written down in God’s 
book as His friends and the men of His covenant to whom the years of 
the End and the secrets of the Sabbath and the seasons were revealed.” 
It is the same point of view which is taken by the Books of Enoch, the 
Jubilees, the Book of Adam in its pre-Christian form, and similar works 
that find expression in the rather obscure text which requires emendation 
now and then in order to be intelligible. Just as Moses found in Jannes 
and Jambres—see the art. in J.£.—the workers of magic, plotters of 
mischief, so does the ‘“‘teacher of righteousness” encounter the evil 
powers of Belial in the dreaded Pharisean leader. This is the leading 
thought pervading the introductory part. The concluding part like- 
wise is apocalyptic in its nature. It dwells on the great day of Judgment 
when God will, as is described by the last of the prophets (Mal. 3: 16 ff.), 
“let His glory shine upon the righteous who remained steadfast to the 
Law and the covenant which they renewed at Damascus” and “are 
written in His book of remembrance as fearing Him and thinking upon 
His name,” but deliver the wicked and those that have broken the cove- 
nant which they have entered anew to destruction through the hand of 
Belial, and pour out his wrath upon the princes of Judah. All those who 
have been faithless to the new covenant and have no share in the house 
of the Teacher (read Beth ha Moreh, p. 20, |. 13), whose names are not 
counted in the council of the people and not inscribed in the book, will 
not come safely out of the fiery ordeal. 

In accordance with this apocalyptic system which Samaritan writers 
of the fourth and the twelfth centuries, in common with the authors of 
the Books of Enoch and the Jubilees and all the Essene writers, believed 
to have come down from the patriarchs as tradition from Noah, Shem, 
and Adam, our Manifesto endeavors to establish the messianic claims 
of its Moses-like teacher upon Scriptural texts in contrast to those held 
forth by believers in a Messiah from the house of David. Not David, 
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who in having many wives did not observe the law (Deut. 17:17) nor 
even read it, as it remained hidden away in the ark from the time of 
Joshua unti! a (son of) Zadok rose (II Kings 20:22), and, as it was 
disclosed, there were also disclosed (read we migalu) the evil deeds of 
David (p. 5, ll. 2-5). No. In Zadok God built up for the sin-laden 


a faithful house in Israel the like of which never arose before and hitherto, they 
who hold fast to Him for the life of eternity and all glory of man is theirs, as 
God confirmed it to them through the prophet Ezekiel when He said (44:15): 
“The priests and the Levites and the sons of Zadok that kept the guardianship 
of My sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray from Me they shall 
offer Me fat and blood.” The priests are those of Israel who have returned of 
those who departed from the land of Judah; the Levites are those who “joined”’ 
them, and the sons of Zadok are the chosen ones of Israel called by name who 
rise up at the end of days. Behold, their names are distinctly given after 
their genealogy together with the end of their rising up and the number of 
their sufferings and the years of their wanderings and an exposition of their 
doings until to the end [read ad kéz ha shanim] when they will have no longer 
any share in the house of Judah (pp. 3-4). 


Omitting the rest, which is given in defective form, we learn from these 
lines that the sect laid great stress upon a genealogy of the house of 
Zadok, and that their followers kept a book containing their traditions 
as to the messianic hope and their chronological system, exactly like the 
one frequently referred to in the various Samaritan chronicles in our 
possession. This book our Manifesto mentions in its concluding part 
(p. 19, last line) with reference to Ezek. 13:9—a verse connected also 
by rabbinical tradition with the secret lore of the calendar and the ordina- 
tion of the teachers of the Law.” It is the following verse, by the way, 
which suggested to the writers of the Manifesto the name “ Builders of 
the hollow partition wall” for their Pharisean antagonists given them 
in the lines that follow. That the priestly families kept genealogical 
lists tracing their pedigree back to the remotest time is a fact attested 
to by Josephus (Contra A pionem, I, 7). 

In contradistinction to “the law-giver from Judah” (Gen. 49:10) 
which forms the basis for the Pharisaic claim, our Manifesto points to 
Num. 21:18, where “the law-giver”’ is mentioned in connection with the 
well which the princes of Israel have digged, the passage also being re- 
ferred to ‘‘the Interpreter of the Law and those of Israel who, having 
returned, departed from Judah and settled in the land of Damascus, 
remaining true to his teachings, waiting until he, the teacher of righteous- 


19 Ket. 112a; Yer. R. H. II, 58); Sanh. I, 18c. 
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ness, will again appear at the end of the days” (p. 6). Many prophetic 
passages containing a rebuke or condemnation of the people of Judah 
and of Israel, such as Isa. 7:15; 8:15, and particularly Hosea, are pro- 
fusely quoted, or utilized, in the Manifesto. But one passage in Amos 
5: 26-27, in which “God saith: I will lead you as exiles beyond Damascus,” 
furnished an especially opportune text on which to base the doctrines of 
the sect: “Ye shall carry the protection of your King’’—this is the 
Torah—“Your King”—this is the people (cf. Prov. 8:15); “the pointing 
out of their idol-worship’”—this refers to the books of the prophets 
whose words ancient Israel had held in contempt; and “the Star”— 
this is the Interpreter of the Law who has come to Damascus, the one 
of whom Scripture (Num. 24:17) says: “A star will come forth from 
Jacob and a scepter from Israel’’—that is the prince of the whole con- 
gregation who, when he appears again, “shall smite all the sons of 
Sheth.” We have here the exact traditional messianic interpretation 
of the verse adopted by the Samaritans.” In all probability the origi- 
nal Manifesto contained more explicit allusions to the personality of 
the “Star,” the “Messiah,” and “Teacher,” whose line of ancestry 
went back to Zadok, the high priest, and to Aaron. All that we now 
learn is that he was also given the name “ Yahid,” “the only one,” or 
“the only one teacher” (p. 20, ll. 1, 14, 32), that he died in the vicinity 
of Damascus, and that his followers waited for his return (7, 20; 12, 24; 
19-20). Whether the peculiar name ha Yahid was given him in view of 
his martyrdom with reference to Zechariah 12:10, “the mourning for 
the only one,” is difficult to say. 

Now as to the use and recognition of the prophetical books by 
a Samaritan sect, we will have to modify the accepted view of this. The 
writers of our Manifesto regarded them, in common with the ancient 
rabbis, as “words of tradition’** alongside of the Torah exactly as they 
did all non-canonical books. It is the doctrinal side that gives us a true 
insight into the messianic movement. As a restorer of the law, “the 
teacher of righteousness,” no doubt with a view to the name Zadokite 
which was interpreted “follower of righteousness,’ the Messiah of 
our Document, shows all the unyielding rigor which characterized only 
one heresiarch known to Jewish and Samaritan history, namely Dosi- 
theus. However much the various Patristic and Samaritan writers 
may differ in regard to the chronological date and other matters per- 

2 See Merx, op. cit. 

3t Dibre Kabbalah; see W. B. Levy, s.v. “Kabbalah.” 

22 See Josephus, Ant., XII, x, 5-6; Epiphanius Haeres., i. 14. 
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taining to the life of this “first of the heresiarch,” as he is called, they 
agree as to his teachings relative to the Sabbath, the purity, the dietary 
and marriage laws having been extremely rigorous and inimical to 
all contact with the heathen world; so that there can scarcely be room 
for doubt that we have his teachings before us. The name J/fan, which, 
as Shaharastani tells us’ Dositheus bore, besides that of “the Star” 
and the Prophet predicted by Moses (Deut. 23:15), is the Aramaic 
word for “teacher.” Shaharastani places him at about the century 
preceding Christ. This is confirmed by Origen (0p. cit.) who also tells 
us that his adherents who preserved his books believed that he “did 
not taste death but continued to live in some form.” According to 
Epiphanius (Haeres. i. 13) he was a learned Jew who from disappoint- 
ment went over to the Samaritans, and that at the end of his career he 
retired into a cave where he died of voluntary starvation. The best 
information about the Dosithean doctrines have been preserved by the 
Samaritan historian Abul-Fath, in which, while making allowance for 
inaccuracies due to hearsay reports, we cannot fail to recognize as in the 
main identical with the laws contained in our Document. More will 


33 P. 258, Haarbr. transl. 


24 See Montgomery, The Samaritans, 253 ff.; Kirchheim, Karme Shomron, 25 f.; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth., 1, 65 f.; Herzfeld, G.V.I., II, 600, and Schechter’s Introduc- 
tion. We are told that the ‘“‘ Dositheans had a different mode of reckoning the period 
of purification.” In regard to this difference between the Samaritans and the Phari- 
sees see Nidda, 66a, 33a, and later on: “they declared the fountain into which dead 
vermin had fallen to be impure.” This also is found to be Samaritan; see Mas. 
Kuthim (ed. Kirchheim), I, 33, n. 6; that “he upon whom the shadow of a grave 
has fallen is unclean for seven days.” This should read: “he who had come beneath the 
shadow, that is, beneath the roof of the projecting enclosure of a grave, is unclean in 
accordance with Num. 19:14; see Sifre, ad loc.: they “forbade the eating of eggs of 
fowl as unfit for sacrifice.” This is, as Schechter has shown, similar to a statute given 
in our Document: “they rejected the formula: ‘Blessed be our God forever!’” This 
probably refers to the Pharisaic formula: “Blessed be our God from one world to 
the other,” which was to accentuate the belief in resurrection, which the Samaritans 
denied (see Jost, G. d. J., 1, 65 f., and Berak. 9:4): “they did not pronounce the Tetra- 
gram but used Elohim instead.” This also is Samaritan; see farther on: “they 
counted Pentecost from the day after Passover, as do the Jews.” This is scarcely a 
correct statement. See farther on: ‘‘They taught that a priest might enter an in- 
fected house, as long as he did not speak forth.” It is also rabbinic Halaka that the 
house becomes unclean only by the priest’s express declaration (Neg‘aim 12:5): 
“That the question whether the tenement adjoining the impure house is also unclean 
should be decided by watching whether a clean or unclean bird first alights upon the 
former.” For this strange statement see Kirchheim, op. cit., 26. ‘“‘On Sabbath they 
ate and drank only from earthen vessels, not from those of metal.” The reason 
for this statute is that the latter might be, when unclean, purified on Sabbath, which is 
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be said later anent his changing the festivals by introducing the solar 
calendar with 30 days a month. 

Reminiscences of the name Yahdu, to which Schechter refers,?5 and 
of his writings have been preserved in later legends which represent 
Dositheus as having been compelled to flee for some offense and as having 
carried his books with him to Suweika near Jerusalem, which seems to be 
a confusion with the town Kokaba near Damascus. Sources hostile to 
the Dositheans represent him as “‘a descendant of the mixed multitude 
that went with Israel out of Egypt,” or as a son of Palti (Palpul—Ba- 
laam ?), the chief magician in Pharaoh’s time who plotted harm against 
Moses.” Kokaba as the seat of the Dosithean sect is mentioned in the 
Midrash in connection with a dispute R. Meir had with a Dosithean of 
Kokaba.* The name Dositheus corresponding to Nathaniel or Mattan- 
yah is frequent in pre-Christian times. Possibly the name of the village 
Kokaba has some connection with the settlement there of Dositheus, 
“the Star” (Kokab), and it is scarcely a mere incident that the mythical 
founder of the Ebionite sect was also supposed to have lived there.” 
Julius Africanus® speaks of Kokaba near Damascus as one of the Jewish 
villages whither the relatives of Jesus had fled. The majority of writers 
maintain that the Dositheans denied resurrection, just as did the Sad- 
ducees, the mythical founder of whose sect, Zadok, is brought into his- 
torical connection with Dositheus.** The belief in his reappearance has, 
in fact, nothing to do with the belief in resurrection; it must be regarded 
rather as the characteristic feature of the Messiah who is supposed to 
disappear and to reappear, which is also a Samaritan doctrine.» 
forbidden, whereas clay vessels cannot be purified. ‘They insisted on providing 
food and water for the cattle on the day before the Sabbath, forbidding to do so on 
the Sabbath day.” This also is Samaritan law. “In the code of their prophet it was 
stated that God was worshiped in the land of Havilah (the text has Sueilah) until 
Mount Gerizim took its place.” This seems to be intended to contradict the state- 
ment of the Book of Jubilees (4: 25-26) and the Book of Adam that the Mount of the 
east side of Eden (har ha Kedem) as the place of worship for the Protoplastes was 
afterward substituted by Mount Zion. A book containing the history of the leaders 
of men (Imams) since Adam is ascribed to him by Abul-Fath as well as by Eulogius. 
This is probably the Zadokite genealogy. 

25 Introd., xxiv, Nn. 52. 

%6 Chronique Samaritaine, ed. Neubauer, 58. 

27 Cf. Heidenheim, Vierteljahrschr., IV, 369. 

38 See art. “‘Dosethai” in J.E., IV, 643. 

29 See Ewald, G.V.J., VII, 221, n. 3, and cf. Hilgenfeld, op. cit., 137, 428, 433. 

3 See Eusebius, Church History, 1, 7, 14. 32 See Pesik. 49; Pesik. Rab. xv. 

3t See Montgomery, 255-59. 33 See Cowley in J.Q.R., VIII, 572. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SECT 


On investigating the constitution mapped out in our Document, we 
cannot be in doubt that we have before us the social conditions of the 
first pre-Christian century as they then prevailed in Judea. The com- 
munity was composed of four classes, viz., priests, Levites, common 
Israelites, and proselytes. The last ones, to whom the Psalms (115: 13; 
118:4) and the Liturgy (the Eighteen Benedictions) accorded a special 
rank in the pre-Christian time, were not represented in the administra- 
tive body of Ten, which consisted of 4 priests and Levites and 6 common 
Israelites selected as Judges of the community (edahk). They were to 
be familiar with the “Book of Public Reading” (Sefer-ha-Hagoh), that 
is the Torah scroll written in the ancient Samaritan letters, the loud 
reading of which, especially with regard to the ineffable Name, required 
an expert,*4 “and also with the fundamental principles of the Covenant” 
(that is the Interpretation of the Law adopted by the sect at Damascus 
as forming “the New Covenant”). They had to be between the ages of 
25 and 60 years, not older, as, says the Document with reference to 
Jubilees 23:11, pointed out by the editor, “Owing to God’s wrath against 
the generations after the flood the human intellect fails in old age.’’s 
These judges had the power to inflict capital punishment, or banishment, 
on the members of the sect, but only in conjunction with the two heads 
of the community (p. 10). 

The community being divided into smaller settlements, camps, or 
towns, two men were to be placed at the head of each containing a con- 
gregation of ten members of the sect (cf. Sanh. 2a), the one a priest who 
likewise had to be familiar with the “Book of Public Reading,” the 
acknowledged authentic Torah scroll, and of the age between 25 and 60. 
In case no priest possessing the required knowledge was found, a Levite 
was to take his place. His function was to keep the genealogical records 
of the members of the settlement and to pronounce the final decision of 
the Law, especially also to declare the uncleanness of the person or house 
infected with leprosy (Lev., chap. 13). The other one called Mebakker, 


34 As to the meaning of Hagah see Sanhed. 10:1 and W. B. Levy, s.v. Ordinary 
Samaritan Pentateuch scrolls often had Shema, NOD (“the name’’) written in place of 
the Tetragram (see Heidenheim, Bibliot. Samarit., III, 182). According to Tosifta 
Sanhedrin 4:7, the king’s Torah scroll was not to be used by anyone else but was 
subject to revision by the three judicial courts, that of the priests, the Levites, and 
the common Israelites. 

3s Cf., however, the rabbinical interpretation of Gen. 24:1 in B. Mez., 87a. 

3% P. 13. Cf. Yoma, 26a, and art. “Levi” in J.E. 
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“inspector” (that is “examiner” or “overseer,” not “censor,” as Profes- 
sor Schechter translates it) 37 held the more important office of instructor 
and supervisor. He had to be consulted even by his colleague, the 
priest, in all matters pertaining to Levitical purity;* he had to examine 
the status of each member as to his fitness and proper position, and had to 
administer oaths; he had the power to impose penalties for offenses, or 
to condone them and readmit the penitents; also, in conjunction with 
the general Board of Administrators, to assess the members as to their 
dues for the support of the poor or the priests. Exactly like the Epis- 
copos (“overseer”) of the Essene, afterward the Christian “ Congregation 
of God” (Didascalia, II, 20, 24), he is “‘to show compassion for all as a 
father for his children and tend to their needs as the shepherd of his 
flock rescuing from the hand of the insolent the oppressed and the 
crushed.” “Without the inspector’s permission no member of the camp 
is allowed to bring anyone into the congregation, nor shall anyone have 
commercial dealings with the [sons of the] merchants [read b’ne ha 
Sohérim or Ba‘alé ha Sehorah\, if this be by a pledge from hand to hand, 
nor shall he establish a partnership [read heber; cf. Job 40:30] for mer- 
cantile purposes, unless he inform the inspector of the camp that he may 
establish the mercantile league [read heber ha miknah].” The entire 
paragraph, the meaning of which escaped the translator, receives its 
light from the statutes, concerning the oath to be administered by the 
inspector, preserved only in fragmentary form (pp. 13-15). 

At the head of the entire community was to be placed a higher 
duumvirate consisting of a priest equipped with greater knowledge and 
ability as well as authority to bind all together, and a chief inspector 
“familiar with every form of secret discourse of men and every language, 
symbolic or plain.” He has the final decision in every dispute, and he 
superintends, in conjunction with the Board of Judges, the charity, 
“receiving from the well-to-do a share of their monthly earnings and 
distributing the same among the poor, the aged, the homeless, and those 
who are without protection” (p. 14). 

Presumably the ten judges and the two chief magistrates resided in 
what is called “the City of the Sanctuary,” a place set apart as most 

37 Bakker occurs in the Bible only as a verb signifying ‘‘to examine,” particularly 
for the shepherd, and also for the priest or sage. Accordingly Mebakker is the examiner 
or overseer—Episcopos in the sense of the rabbinical Parnas from mpovojoey, “care- 


taker.” In earlier times the affairs of the community were in charge of the Amarkol 
or Catholicus. See Schiirer, II, 271. 


38 Cf. for the plagues the rabbinical law concerning the hakam (Sifra Tazrica 1; 
Bekoroth iv, 3-5). 
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holy and containing an altar for the regular sacrifices.*® In this sacro- 
sanct place sexual intercourse was prohibited.” Each camp or town, 
however, had a house of worship of its own into which none but the 
Levitically pure were permitted to enter (p. 11; cf. Die Canones Jacob’s 
von Edessa, ed. Kayser, Leipzig, 1886, 11, 80). 

Now it is to be noticed that the institution of a duumvirate ruling 
over the community is found only during the first and the second pre- 
Christian century in Judea and was, as is shown in Geiger’s Urschrift, 
(115-19), originally Sadducean and only afterward transformed, or 
adopted, by the Pharisees in the well-known Pairs (Zuggoth). 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION 


Likewise the civil and criminal laws point almost with certainty to 
the Jewish and Samaritan conditions and practices of the pre-Christian 
century. Owing to the lamentably defective state in which the Docu- 
ment is found (14-15), we can make out only the following part of the 
statute: “No one shall take an oath either by the four-lettered Name, 
or by any other name such as Elohim or Adonai. Instead, the oath at the 
court, or when new members are to be admitted into the community, 
should be administered by the inspector as “an oath of the covenant 
which Moses established with Israel” and sworn to “by the curses of 
the covenant” (Deut., chaps. 29, 30; cf. Sanhed. 39a), and the violation 
of such an oath was avenged by death. Similarly the Essenes, who 
otherwise refrained from swearing, administered “oaths of an awful 
character upon any new member to be admitted into their community,” 
and like the Samaritans and Dositheans* they well-nigh apotheosized 
Moses. The passage in Jer., Sanh. 10: 28b, quoted by Schechter referring 
to the Samaritans does not say that they were in the habit of taking 
an oath by the Tetragram; on the contrary, as is amply evidenced by 
Geiger,“ R. Mana points to them as avoiding the Tetragram and using 


39 Cf. Mekilta Yithro, at the close. 

#P.12. Cf. Exod. 19:15; Deut. 23:15; ISam. 21:5-6. 

4 The term beth ha Hishtahavoth, ‘the house of prostration,’”’ whence the Syriac 
Be Masgedo, the Arabic Masged, formed after Zech. 14:16-17, is decidedly Jewish; 
see Midrash toI Sam. 1:3. So is the term serek, “‘order,” which, as Professor Margolis 
of the Dropsie College has pointed out to the writer, is found twice in the Hebrew 
Testament of Levi, J.Q.R., XIX, 574, where the Greek has rdéts. 


#See Schechter, liv, n. 15. 
43 Josephus, B.J., II, viii, 7-10. 
44 Nachgel, Schr., III, 261; Urschrift, 266. 
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ha Shem or Shema (“the Name’’) instead. The Pharisaic courts in- 
sisted, however, on an oath by God’s name. 

It is exactly in the time of Simeon ben Shetah that we are placed by 
the law “on the recovery of lost goods” [read al hashabath Abedah, 9, 1. 8): 
“He hath said ‘Thine own hand shall not help thee.’’’*” “Therefore 
he who administers an oath [of proclamation] in the open field and not 
in the presence of the judges or their by-standers [read M‘aamadam] his 
hand has helped him”—that is, he cannot by right keep the goods he 
found. This obviously refers to the institution recorded in Jer. Ta‘an., 
II, 66d, and Babli, B.M., 286, in connection with an utterance of Simeon 
ben Shetah concerning the “Stone of the Litigant,” Eben ha Toén,®* 
a stone in the midst of the city of Jerusalem upon which lost goods were 
deposited by the finder to be handed over to the owner after due proof 
of his claim, or after an oath had been taken by him. The statute 
continues: “If anyone has lost a thing, and it is not known who stole it 
from the storehouse [read Méod] of the camp, the owner shall administer 
an oath of proclamation by way of a curse, and whosoever hears the same 
and, knowing the matter, will not tell, he shall be guilty [Lev. 5: 1-6]. 
And if the lost goods have no claimants, all goes to the priests who keep 
it until the owner is found” (p. 9). 

Another interesting point is that “a man who has been seen by a 
single witness and then by another one committing a certain sacrilegious 
act, he is by the decision of the inspector expelled from what is called 
the ‘sphere of purity.’”” In similar manner the Episcopos in the Didas- 
calia II, 16, is told to “cast out the offender with severity, just as Miriam 
was shut out of the camp seven days for her offense, God having said 
to Moses: “If her father had but spit her in her face, should she not be 
ashamed?” This is what the rabbis termed a divine “rebuke” (Nezi- 
phah) with reference to this very passage in Num. 12:14. The camp 
in which God’s majesty dwelt was not to tolerate in its midst any of 
those unclean by sin. But like the Episcopos of the Didascalia, the 
inspector can readmit the offender after he has shown sincere repentance. 

45 Cf. Lev. 24:11, 16; Urschr., 273 f. 

4 Sheb. 386 f. 


47 Schechter refers to I Sam. 25:26, 31, 33; but it is probably a quotation from 
some lost apocryphal work; cf. Tosefta, B.K., X, 38; but altogether foreign to rab- 
binical law, B.K., 27). 

4 See Kohut Aruk s.v.; scarcely Eben ha Tom, “Stone of the Erring.” 

4 Cf. Sifre and M.K. 16ab. 

soNum. 5:2-3; Sifre; Deut. 23:15; Kel., I, 7; Tos. Kel., I, 13. Targ. J. to 
Exod. 18:8 and cf. Josephus, J.W.., I, viii, 8, regarding the Essene practice. 
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“No one,” says another statute, however (p. g), “shall hand over as 
excommunicated a man from his brethren [read mééhav], to have him 
put to death after the statutes of the Gentiles, for concerning him it is 
said [Lev. 19:18]: ‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor hold over any wrath 
against the children of thy people’’”—which verse is taken in the sense 
of a prohibition against handing over for punishment any Israelitish 
man to non-Israelites. This prohibition against recognition of the juris- 
diction of Gentile courts (‘arkaoth shel goyim or Agoraoth shel nokrim; 
note the Greek terms dpxat and dyopai) is derived by the rabbis from 
Exod. 21:1, and likewise is found in Didascalia, II, 45, whence also 
I Cor. 6:1 ff. The warning not to resort to self-revenge, but to leave 
the vengeance to God—which is based in the Epistle to the Romans upon 
Deut. 32:35, a passage read differently by the Samaritans—is founded 
in our Document on Nahum 1:2; and Lev. 19:17 is pointed to as for- 
bidding to give vent to fierce wrath instead of offering kind rebuke. 
Throughout the Document the lesson of brotherly love, of fostering peace 
by open rebuke, and of helpful support to the needy is voiced with 
reference to Lev., chap. 19, a chapter which formed the basis of Jewish 
ethics and of the Jewish propaganda literature.” 


THE LEVITICAL LAWS OF PURITY AND SANCTITY 


On the other hand, there is the spirit of inexorable austerity dis- 
played in all the laws concerning Levitical purity and sanctity as well 
as of the Sabbath that are so characteristic of Sadduceeism and Samari- 
tanism. Ewald, already,’ when speaking of the Dositheans, called 
attention to the name La Misas (“Touch me not!’’) given to the Samari- 
tans, which gave rise to the legend of Samiri who as the maker of the 
Golden Calf was cursed, another Wandering Jew. The Samaritans 
were not less, but a great deal more, scrupulous than the Pharisees in 
regard to these and other Mosaic laws, as was admitted by the early 
rabbis.55 Consequently the statutes concerning the purificatory bath, 
“the waters of which should not be drawn from a vessel and must be 
sufficient to envelop man’s whole body,” or that “they should not come 

s Mekilta and Gittin 88); also from Ps. 148:19, Tanh. Shofetim. 

3% See Bernays, Ges., Abh. 1, 192 f., and cf. the thirty Noahidic Commandments 
(Hul. 92a) and Jew. G. R., VI, 250. 

3G.V.I., VII, 139. 

54 Koran Sura, XX, 97; cf. Albiruni, tr. Sachau, 25, 374; Targ. Yer. to Exod. 

2:5. 
: " Tos., Pesah i, 15; Hul. 4a. 
86 Marl from racal, “to envelop,” p. 10,1. 11, is correct and a better term than 
Matbil suggested by Schechter. For shemo (p. 12, |. 16), read bésaro. 
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in direct or indirect contact with impure things (10); as well as the law 
declaring that vessels may serve as conductors of uncleanness in the 
house where a dead body lies (12); or that the projecting part of a tomb 
makes him who stands beneath it unclean—this seems to be the meaning 
of the obscure sentence in Abul-Fath concerning the “shadow of a grave”’ 
—are all derived from temple practice and of Sadducean origin.” 

Also in regard to woman in her menstruation or after her confinement, 
the Dositheans, like the rest of the Samaritans, represent the rigorous 
Sadducean view; and so they accuse the Pharisees who considered 
the principles of human dignity and of domestic happiness to be of 
greater importance than Levitical purity which concerns only the 
priesthood,” of “polluting the sanctuary” (p. 5, 1. 7). In this con- 
nection it is interesting to notice that the Book of Jubilees® lays great 
stress on this very law in Lev. 12:1, of woman’s purification in connection 
with Eve’s entrance into Eden’s sanctuary, thus echoing the ancient 
Sadducean, not merely Samaritan, view. Of course, the later Mishnah 
authorities judge, or misjudge, the Samaritans from their partisan point 
of view concerning whom all sorts of slanderous reports were then cir- 
culated,® which the believer in the Talmudic Halakah is of course bound 
to accept as true. 


LAWS CONCERNING HEATHEN 


Quite significant is the attitude taken by the Dosithean law toward 
the heathen. The Pharisean teachers, in their endeavor to broaden 
the Torah into a great universal truth, wanted to have the temple at 
Jerusalem, in the spirit of the prophets and the Psalms, rendered a center 
of worship provided for, and accessible also to the nations of the world, 
as may be learned from Suk. 556.% Accordingly they teach against the 
letter of the Law (Lev. 22:18-25) that vow-offerings brought by a 
heathen or a wicked Israelite may be sacrificed upon the altar in order 
to win the one over, and the other back, to God; only those of apos- 

87 See Erub. 14a); Tos. Negaim vi, 2; Sifre to Num. 19:14; Yadayim iv, 7; 
cf. Tos. Yoma i, 12; iv, 20. 


88 Nid. iv, 1-2; cf. Munagga in Wreschner’s Sam. Traditionen, 30 ff.; Geiger, 
He Haluz, v, 29; vi, 28; W. Ztschr., 1, 51; Il, 27; Nachgel., Schr., III, 315 f.; Schorr, 
He Haluz, VII, 51. 


59 See Sifra Mezora at the close; Shab. 64). 

60 TIT, 9-14; see Charles’ notes and Beer, op. cit.,4o0. 

& See Hul. 6a; Nid. 33a; Kirchheim, K. Schomron, 21 ff., and Mas. Kuthim. 
® Cf. Philo, ed. Mangey, I, 239, 240, and elsewhere. 

63 Sifra Emor, VII, 98a; cf. 99a; Tem. 2; cf. 7a; Men. 736; Hul. 13); cf. 5a. 
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tates would they exclude with reference to Prov. 15:9: “The sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination.” Our Document (p. 11, 1. 18) 
points to the same verse while declaring: “No man shall send to the 
altar burnt-offering, or meat-offering, or frankincense, or wood, through 
the hand of any man made unclean by any of the uncleannesses to allow 
him to make the altar unclean.” The same verse is quoted in the Tal- 
mud® with the view to prohibit prayer in an unclean spot, or with an 
unclean body, or after a nocturnal pollution, which last prohibition 
formed the chief motive for the custom of the Hemero-baptists and 
Essenes. Accordingly also our Document continues: ‘And whosoever 
enters a house of worship shall not enter it when he is unclean 
without® washing.” 

Of historical interest are the following statutes (p. 12, ll. 2 ff.): 
“Any man over whom the spirits of Belial” have dominion, and he speaks 
rebelliously, he shall be dealt with by the court like an Ob and Viddeoni.”’® 
(Is this the same as “speaking in tongues,” I Cor., chaps. 12-14?) “If, 
however, he wants to seduce others to profane the Sabbath and the 
Feasts [espousing the Pharisaic doctrines ?] he shall not be forthwith 
put to death, but watched whether he may be cured. After seven years 
he may re-enter the Congregation.’’ This implies that he remains thus 
long excommunicated. 

“No man shall stretch forth his arm to shed the blood of any one of 
the Gentiles for the sake of wealth or gain, nor shall he carry off anything 
in their possession so as not to lead to blasphemy” [this is the same as 
the rabbinical Hillul ha Shem),® “unless it be done by the counsel of the 
confederation of Israel” —that is, in a state of warfare. 

“No one shall sell clean cattle or fowl to Gentiles, lest they may 
sacrifice them” (to their idols; cf. Abod. Zar. i, 5). ‘Nor shall he sell 
anything from his threshing-floor or his wine-press at any of their feasts 
[read békol Mo‘edehem, and cf. Ab. Zar. i, 1]. Nor shall he sell them 
his male slave or female slave who have entered the covenant of Abra- 
ham with him.” 

6s Sifra Wayikra II, 4c; cf. M.K. 15). 

6s Berak. 20b; 22b. 

The word wélé of the line below belongs here. 


67 A term for Satan found only in the pre-Talmudic literature, corresponding with 
the rabbinical Ruah ha Tumah, “spirit of impurity,” as all idolatry is contaminating; 
see Sanh. 65); Shab. ix, 1; Tos. Zabim v, 6. 


6 Deut. 18:10; Sanh. loc. cit. 
69 See art. “‘Kiddush ha Shem” in the J.E. 
7 Cf. Lev. 25:46; Sifre to Deut. 23:16; Gittin, iv, 6. 
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THE LAWS CONCERNING THE SABBATH 


Most instructive for the study of the entire process of development 
of the Mosaic law is the chapter devoted in our document to the Sabbath, 
of the desecration of which the Pharisees are again and again accused. 
Geiger, whose well-known researches have cast new light upon the his- 
torical process of Judaism by showing the close relationship of Samari- 
tanism and Karaism to Sadduceeism, calls special attention to a remark- 
able passage in the Mishnah, Hag. 1:8,” which reads as follows: “The 
rules concerning the annulment of vows float in the air and have nothing 
to support them; the rules concerning the Sabbath, the pilgrimage 
sacrifice [Hagigah] and sin-offerings for breach of faith are like mountains 
suspended by a hair, having but few scriptural, and all the more numerous 
Halakic expositions!’”’ The former part of these rather perplexing stric- 
tures will be discussed later on. The remark about the Pharisaic Sab- 
bath laws, however, concerns us here, as it is a rather naive criticism 
of the artificial system of the Pharisaic Sabbath legislation, which has a 
list of thirty-nine chief kinds of work prohibited on that day. These are 
based upon the analogy of specific works required for the tabernacle,” 
without even taking due cognizance of express Scriptural prohibitions 
such as buying and selling.’ Neither trading nor riding on horseback 
is regarded as work forbidden by the Law; both are merely forbidden 
by the rabbis for the reason that they may eventually lead to a direct 
transgression of the Law, the one to do some writing, the other to cut 
a branch off the tree for the sake of obtaining a whip. There is ample 
evidence, however, that during the Maccabean time a far more rigorous 
view of the Sabbath prevailed, as is learned not only from the books of 
the Maccabees, but also from a record preserved in the Talmud,’ 
showing that riding on horseback was punished by the court with ston- 
ing to death. In fact, the older Halakah represented by the rigorous 
Shammaites” insisted on the same principle adhered to by the Samari- 
tans, that no work should be begun on Sabbath eve which is not entirely 
finished at the entrance of the Sabbath, whereas the liberal school of 
Hillel made ever new concessions for the sake of “rendering the Sabbath 


7 See his Lesestiicke aus der Mishnah, 91. 

7” Mek. to. Exod. 35:1; Shab. 70a. 

73 Jer. 18:21 f.; Neh. 10:32; 14:15; cf. Amos 8:5. 
7 See Maim., H. Shab., xxiii, 12; xxi, 9. 

75 Yeb. g0b; Sanh. 46a. 


7% Shab. i, 5-8; cf. Tos. Shab. i, 21; and see Geiger, Nachgel. Schr., III, 288; 
He Haluz vi, 15-19. 
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a delight,’’””” laying down the principle that “the Sabbath is given over 
to you, not you to the Sabbath.’ 

Against these Pharisaic innovations, which created the fiction of the 
‘Erub™, the duty of kindling the Sabbath light” and similar things 
(B.K. 82a) and permitting work to be done by Gentiles in cases of need, 
there came the protestations of the exponents of the old Sadducean law 
as voiced in the Book of Jubilees, according to which it is forbidden 
under the penalty of death “to prepare anything to be eaten or drunk 
that had not been prepared the day before, to draw water, to bring in, or 
take out any burden through the gate, or to have any intercourse with 
one’s wife, to set out on a journey, to transact any business; also to 
ride on a beast, or to travel by ship on the sea, to strike or kill anything, 
to catch an animal, or to fast, or to make war on the Sabbath.”** These 
same prohibitions are stated in “the Sabbath Commandments of the 
Falashas,’’* and there is added thereto “to have a quarrel with, or to 
pronounce a curse against, anyone on Sabbath, or to rise from the seat 
and turn aside to ease nature.’’*3 It is accordingly the old Sadducean 
standpoint from which the Sabbath laws in our Document are written 
(pp. 10-11). We give them here in full, while at the same time endeavor- 
ing to elucidate some of the obscure points: 


“No one shall do any work on the sixth day from the time when the sun’s 
disk is still at a distance from the gate of its entering [read Meboo]; for He hath 
said: ‘Guard the Sabbath day’”’ [Deut. 5:12]. This interpretation of the term 
shamor, ‘“‘guard,” in the sense of making a fence around the law in order to 
prevent its transgression is not only accepted by the Karaites, but based upon 
ancient tradition (see M.K. 5a; Yebam. 21a; W.B. Levy, s.v. “‘Mishmereth”’). 
In fact, it was a long-established priestly practice to have signals given by 
trumpets from the temple hilltops at the beginning of twilight to stop the people 
from work (Josephus, J.B., IV, ix,12; Sukk. V, 5). Accordingly a misplaced 
paragraph in our Document at the close of p. 11 (found “obscure” by the 
editor) reads: “‘When the trumpets of the Congregation are sounded, whether 
earlier or later, the people shall cease from work, for it is Sabbath altogether 
holy.” 

7Isa. 58:13; Shab. 118ab. 

7% Mek. Ki Tissa; Yoma 85); cf. Mark 2:27: “‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

7a See Schiirer, II, 414, 491 f. 8 Cf. He Haluz, vi, 30 ff. 

79 Schiirer, ITI4, 166. 8 Jub. 2:29 f.; 1:8-13. 

82 Teezaza Sanbat., tr. by Halévy, Paris, 1902. 


8s Halévy, 142, seemingly misunderstood the words; but cf. “Essenes,’”’ J.E., V, 
220, col. ii. 
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Our Document continues: ‘No one shall speak vile and idle speech on the 
Sabbath day.” This is based upon Isa. 58:13 (cf. Shab. 150a). This statute 
is also found in the Falasha Commandments quoted above and has its striking 
parallel in the Essene Sabbath prayer preserved in the Apostolic Constitutions 
(cf. art. “‘Didascalia,” J.E., IV, 594, col. i) in which occurs the sentence: “No 
one should utter forth one word in anger on the Sabbath day, for the Sabbath 
is given for the study of the Law” (cf. Pesik. Rab., XXIII, p. 121). 

“No one shall demand any debt of his neighbor, nor shall he bring a suit 
in court for any property or gain. Neither shall he discuss matters of business, 
or work to be done for the following morning. Nor shall anyone walk into 
the field to watch [?] the work of his affairs on the Sabbath, nor go out of his 
city beyond the limit of [two] thousand cubits.” This Halakah based on Num. 
35:5 (Erub. 500) is very old (see Josephus, Amt., XIII, viii, 4; Acts 1:12; cf. 
Schiirer, I, 246; II, 475). 

“One shall not eat or drink anything on the Sabbath unless it has been 
prepared and brought into the camp before.” This is based on Exod.16: 5. 
“If one is on the road and goes into the water to bathe, he may drink while 
standing, but he shall not draw into the vessel.”” This is based on Exod. 16: 26. 

“No man shall send the son of a stranger to do his affairs on the Sabbath 
day.” Compare the rabbinical view according to which this is not forbidden 
by the Law (Maim., H. Sch., VI, 1). 

“A man shall not put upon himself filthy garments, or such as are brought 
in... . unless they are washed in water, or daubed with frankincense.” 
The meaning seems to be that working-day garments which are either dirty or 
have an offensive odor should not be worn on the Sabbath (cf. Shab. 113¢). 
Schechter’s reading bégoy, by a Gentile, and his interpretation of the statute 
hardly seems acceptable, as the Levitical impurity ascribed to the stranger 
(Introd., xv) cannot be removed by rubbing the garment which he brought 
or touched, with drugs. 

“No man shall fast of his own free will on the Sabbath.” Cf. besides 
Jubilees and Falasha Comm. quoted above, Judith 8:6, and Maim., H. Sh., 
XXX, 12. Read Vithraab. 

“No man shall walk behind the cattle to make it browse outside of the city 
beyond the two-thousand cubits.”” The idea is that like himself his cattle 
should not pass the Sabbath limit. 

“He shall not lift his hand to beat it with his fist, nor remove it with force 
if it be stubborn.” 

“No man shall carry anything out of the house or into the house, and stand- 
ing at the entrance, he shall neither take anything out, nor bring anything in.” 
“No man shall carry about him drugs when going out or in, on the Sabbath.” 
This is also prohibited in the Mishnah, Shab. vi, 5. 

“‘He shall not open a glued vessel on Sabbath.” According to the rabbis 
this does not fall under the category of work, whereas the Karaites also for- 
bid it (see Schechter, notes). ‘‘No one shall move about rock or earth in the 
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house on Sabbath.” “The nurse shall not carry the suckling child while 
going out or coming in on Sabbath.” So also Mishnah, Shab. xviii, 2. 

“No man shall deliver a beast giving birth to her young on the Sabbath 
day.” So also Mishnah xviii, 3. ‘And if one falls into a pit or a ditch, he 
shall not raise it on Sabbath.” Here the rabbinic law, in view of the animal’s 
suffering, is much milder. (See Shab. xviii, 2; Talmud Shab. 1285; Maim., 
H. Sh., XXV, 26, and cf. Matt. 12:11.) “And if any person falls into a gathering 
of water, or into a ravine [read ma‘amak], one shall not bring him up on a ladder 
and with a rope or any other instrument.” Here the Pharisaic law differs, 
declaring the saving of life to be the paramount duty (Yoma 84); Tos. Shab. 
xv, 16-17; Mekilta Ki Tissa 110). 

“No man shall scold his man-servant or maid-servant, or his hireling on 
the Sabbath day.” So also the Falasha law and Didascalia, II, 47; V, 10, 
and the Sabbath prayer quoted above. 

“No one shall take his Sabbath rest in a place near the Gentiles, staying 
there over Sabbath.” This law is derived, according to Munagga, the Samari- 
tan writer, from Lev. 23:3: “It is a Sabbath unto the Lord in all your dwell- 
ings,” which is taken to signify that the Israelites should not dwell in a place 
where one lives who violates the Sabbath (see Wreschner, op. cit., 13). This 
law was adopted also by Aman (see Harkavy, Likute Kadmonioth, 6-7). 
Wreschner’s point of view is a misconstruction of the facts. “No one shall 
violate the Sabbath on account of wealth and gain.” This refers to the pre- 
ceding paragraph, urging the man of business not to spend his Sabbath among 
the Gentiles in order to obtain material advantages. ‘No one shall bring upon 
the altar [any free will offerings] save the regular burnt-offering of the Sab- 
bath, for it says: Besides the Sabbaths of the Lord [and besides your gifts 
and all of your vows and all your free will offerings] (Lev. 23:38). That is to 
say: the latter are not to be offered on the Sabbath of the Lord. 


THE LAWS CONCERNING VOWS 


Just as our Document protests against the Pharisaic innovations 
concerning the Sabbath observance, so it deprecates the laxity with 
which the Pharisean teachers would annul vows, thereby infringing 
upon things pertaining to the sanctuary. No doubt, these vows, 
made rashly in moments of distress and anxiety, which in the early 
biblical times brought doom on the people, as seen in the story of 
Jephtha’s daughter, and which are deprecated by the author of Koheleth 
v, 1-5, became matters of serious consideration to the sages who saw 
the welfare of the people frequently undermined by them.* In view of 
this the Pharisees boldly declared by way of analogy that, just as the 
Law in Num. 30:1 f. empowers father and husband to annul the woman’s 

84 Cf. Shab. 32b; Nedar. 20a. 
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vow, so shall “‘the heads of the tribes,” or the sages, by the power and 
authority of their wisdom and knowledge, be empowered to annul the 
vow made by persons with due consideration of the circumstances 
involved.5 This power of “binding and loosing’ was naturally enough 
contested by the Sadducees, and so our Document reads (p. 16): “And 
since the Law says: That which has gone out of thy mouth thou shalt 
keep [Deut. 23:25] to fulfil it, any binding oath which a man puts upon 
himself to perform a commandment of the Law, he cannot make it 
void not even at the price of death; and if a man takes a vow upon him- 
self to depart from the Law, even at the price of death he shall not fulfil it. 
And as regards the oath of a woman of which Moses says that her oath 
may be annulled [Num. 30:3-9], let no one annul an oath of which he 
[the husband] does not know whether [read im instead of dm] it should 
be confirmed or annulled: If it be for transgressing the covenant, he 
shall annul it, and not confirmit. And so is the law also for the father.’”® 


THE DIETARY LAWS 


The chapter on the Dietary Laws has only two paragraphs in our 
Document (p. 12); the rest seems to have been omitted by the copyist 
partly through carelessness, partly for other reasons. They read as 
follows: “None shall contaminate himself by any [forbidden] wild beast 
and creeping thing by eating therefrom—from beehives to the soul 
of any living thing that moves in the water. Fish shall not be eaten 
unless they were split alive and their blood shed; and all the locusts after 
their kinds shall be put into fire or water while alive, for this is the 
manner of their creation.” As to their forbidding honey, Schechter 
(Introd., xxiv) thinks that they regarded it as a part taken from a living 
animal which falls under the category of the law: ‘Thou shalt not eat 
the soul with the flesh” (Deut. 12:23), which is binding upon the half- 
proselyte or Noahide as well (Hul. 1o1d f.); for which reason they for- 
bade, according to Abul-Fath, also the eating of eggs except those found 
in a slaughtered animal. In n. 20, p. li, Schechter ascribed the reason 
for the prohibition to a possible mixture of the honey with particles of 
the bee, considered also by the Karaites in their observation of the law. 


8s Jer. Hag. i, 76c; cf. Bereshit R. 60, 4. 

8 Josephus, B.J., i, 52; cf. art. in J.E. 

87 The rest of the defective text I would translate as follows: ‘“‘As regards vow- 
offerings no one shall vow unto the altar a thing obtained by force. Nor shall the 
priests take anything from Israel by mere force. Neither shall a man devote the food 
which belongs to a Gentile [read Jegoy] for this is what He said: They capture each 
other by a ban” [herem is taken in the sense of ban in Micah 7:2]. 
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That the Samaritans were stricter in their dietary laws than the Pharisees 
is expressly stated in the ancient Baraitha.* As to the prohibition 
against eating fish and locusts, unless they were killed in the manner 
prescribed, Munagga, the Samaritan writer, confirms this law as being 
Samaritan, while pointing to the fact that Scripture calls both fish and 
locusts which have died of themselves “carcasses’’ (Nebelah) which 
contaminate the eater. Wreschner’s attempt to represent the Samari- 
tans as imitators of Harranian, or Hindoo, practices is dictated by his 
Halakic view, and is not justified by the facts. It is also to be noticed 
that Jub. 6:12 does not include the blood of fish and locusts among the 
prohibitions mentioned there—a fact which disproves Schechter’s theory 
concerning the relation of the Dositheans to this “‘heretical’”’ book. 


THE LAWS ON FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES 


The laws concerning forbidden marriages are no longer preserved 
in our Document. The importance assigned to them, however, by the 
authors of the Manifesto is shown in the introductory part (4-5) in 
which the charge of “fornication” is brought against the Pharisees in 
view of the following facts: 

“They marry two wives while both of them are alive, whereas the 
fundamental law of creation is expressed in the Scripture: ‘God created 
man male and female’ (Gen. 1:27], and, going into the ark, ‘they went 
in two and two, male and female’ [7:9]; also regarding the prince it is 
written: ‘He shall not have many wives’ [Deut. 17:20]—a law which 
David did not read in the Book of the Law, it having remained hidden 
away in the ark, as it remained unopened in Israel from the day of the 
death of Eleazer and Joshua and the elders all the while the people 
worshiped the Astarte idols until a Zadok[ite] [II Kings 20:22] rose and 
revealed what was hidden and then became known [read wayegalleh 
hatamun we niggalu] the deeds of David aside from the murder of Uriah, 
and God left them to him.” (The line following, concerning the Phari- 
saic treatment of the wife in her menstruation was spoken of above.) 
“And they marry the daughter of their brother or sister, whereas the 
law of Moses which forbids the man to marry the sister of his mother, 
declaring her to be the mother’s near kin, applies also to woman and con- 

8% Mas. Kuthim, ed. Kirchheim, 33-34. 

89 Wreschner, op. cit., 51. 

% The text (p. 4, l. 19) reads: “‘The builders of the hollow partition wall (Separa- 


tists) who walk after empty talk.” Zav in Hos. 5:11 means emitting sounds; cf. 
Mic. 12:6, 11; see also Cheney in Haupt’s Bible, p. 153, on Zav le Zav. 
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sequently forbids also the brother’s daughter to marry her father’s 
brother, he being her father’s kin.” 

Now as to the prohibition of marrying two wives while they are both 
alive—of which, by the way, the Book of Jubilees makes no mention— 
it is to this very day observed by the Samaritans except in the case of the 
childlessness of the first wife when the husband has to divorce her.” 
The rabbis also found polygamy to be contrary to the law of humanity.” 
Nor is it merely the Karaites who adopted the prohibition of polygamy, 
but the early church also prohibited bigamy to the bishop and the 
deacon® “because it is said (Gen. 2:24), ‘and he shall cleave to his 
wife,’ and not ‘wives.’ ” 

How far back the prohibition against marrying the niece goes, which 
Anan and the early Karaites adopted, while using the same argument as 
stated in our Document™ cannot be stated for the present. Estor ha 
Parhi’s view indorsed by Zunz*%* and Steinschneider® that the Karaites 
adopted it from the Samaritans and the latter from the Koran (Surah iv, 
27) must now be discarded as false. Not only was the prohibition known 
to be in force among certain sectaries (Minim) in the Geonic time” 
but also the early Christian church had in the Apostolic Canons (Par. 
xix) the following statute: ‘He who has married two sisters (one after 
the other) or his brother’s or sister’s daughter cannot be a clergyman.’ 
On the other hand, it is the Book of Jubilees which sets up the rule that 
each pious man should marry the daughter of his brother or sister; 
exactly as does the Talmud,™ another proof of the fallacy of Beer’s 
and Schechter’s theory concerning the relationship of the Book of 
Jubilees to the Dosithean sect. 


% Peterman, Reisen im Orient, I, 279. 


% See Aboth d. R., Nathan ed., Schechter 5a; Sifre and Tanh. to Deut. 21:5; 
Pesik. R. xliii; Beresh. R. xxiii, 3. 


930 Lekah Tob to Deut. 21:5, to which Schechter refers. 

93 Didascalia ii, 2, 2; I Tim. 3:12; and Canones Jacobs von Edessa, ed. Kayser, 
160-62. 

% See Harkavy’s Lik. Kadm., 97, 100; Hadassi, 117c, and Graetz, Gesch., V3, 
449. 

95 Gesammelte Schriften, II, 303. % Polem. Lit., 398. 

97 See Poznanski in the Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, 173. 


% Didascalia, ed. Funk, 568. So also the Syrian church. See Kayser’s Canones 
Jacobs von Edessa, loc. cit. 


See 4:15-33; 8:5, 6; 9:7. 
10 Yebam 62); Sanh. 76); Beresh. R. xviii, 5; cf. Jewish Q.R., V, 406, note. 
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THE CALENDAR SYSTEM AND THE BOOK OF JUBILEES 


We now come to the one point which seems to support this theory, 
all the more so as our Document directly refers to the Book of Jubilees 
under the name of “the Book of the Divisions of the Seasons according 
to Their Jubilees and Their [Year] Weeks” (p. 16) ;** while at the same 
time the Document teems with verbal quotations from Jubilees, as 
Schechter’s notes sufficiently show. It is the calendar system of the 
Pharisees which the Manifesto in its introductory part (p. 3, 1. 14; p. 6, 
1. 18) condemns, while declaring “its own Sabbaths and festivals to be 
the revelation of hidden things concerning which all Israel have gone 
astray.” Exactly so, the Book of Jubilees (1:29; 6:22-37; 1:5) has 
its own system of reckoning the years, the festivals, and the Sabbath 
dictated from the heavenly tablets by the angel of God’s presence to 
Moses and to Noah with the contention that “the order of the years and 
feasts of the people is one of error and of ignorance.”’ Now, our Docu- 
ment in its present defective state offers no information about the cal- 
endar system which it declares to be divinely revealed. All the more 
light is furnished on the subject by what the Samaritan, the Karaite, 
and the Jewish sources tell us of the sect called Dosithean by the one and 
Zadokite by the other. All these agree that the calendar was a 
solar, instead of a lunar, one, and the months were fixed at thirty 
days each. This system is presented at length in the Book of 
Jubilees in connection with the covenant of God made with Noah after 
the flood where, with reference to Gen. 7:11 and 8:3, 4, 14, 22, the reck- 
oning is made after the solar year and months of thirty days. It assigns 
364 days to the year, that is, twelve months each of thirty days, with 
four intercalary days at the end of the four seasons, and altogether 52 
weeks, so as to have each year begin on the first day of the week and all 
the festivals of each year fall on the same day; hence also the Feast of 
the Weeks in accord with the letter of the Law (Lev. 23:15-16), “on 
the morrow of the Sabbath.” Only thus, says the Book of Jubilees, 
“will the seasons not be disturbed and the feasts of the year not be 

tot The passage strangely interrupts the context and seems to be a marginal note 
suggested by the term Malak Mastema, for Satan, found exclusively in the Book of 
Jubilees for Satan. Speaking of the readmission of the penitent (proselyte?) “who 
returns to the Law of Moses,” the Document continues: “And on the day on which 
the man sincerely returns to the Law of Moses, ‘the angel of hostility’ will turn away 
from him, if he shall but fulfil his promise. For this reason was Abraham circumcised 
on the day he learned of it” —that is of the Law of the Covenant (Jubil. 15: 26-34). 


Here the marginal note reads: “‘For this is stated clearly . . . . in the Book of the 
Divisions of the Seasons according to Their Jubilees and Their Weeks.” 
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dislodged.’ In order fully to appreciate the spirit which prompted 
this seemingly arbitrary system, cognizance must be taken of the fact 
that the Mosaic law in the case of the Jubilee year actually counts the 
new year from the day following the Atonement Day, that is the 11th 
of the 7th month, and not from the first day. It thus reckons the year 
after the solar calendar as was done by Ezek. 40:1." On the other hand, 
Sadducean tradition insisted upon having the Pentecost feast always 
on Sunday in conformity with Lev. 23:15-16, which, according to 
modern historico-critical exegesis,“ has no other meaning than “the 
day following the weekly Sabbath.”*5 It was undoubtedly on account 
of their opposition to the Pharisean authorities in Jerusalem, who 
fixed the calendar by observation of the moon and in accordance with 
their interpretation of the term “the morrow after the Sabbath” as 
signifying the sixteenth day of Sivan, that the Samaritans and the 
Boethusians, the successors of the Sadducean party, contrived by false 
signals to mislead the Jewish people in their reckoning of the months. 
Now the best way of emancipating themselves from the Pharisaic author- 
ities was the introduction of the solar calendar as presented by the Book 
of Jubilees. Here the Feast of Weeks (Hag ha Shabuoth) seems to 
have been taken in the sense of “the Feast of the Covenant-Oaths,” 
being the day on which God concluded the Covenant with Noah, with 
the patriarchs, and with the people of Israel,’ and, instead of the fifth or 


102 See the instructive notes of Charles to Jubilees 6: 29-36. 
103 Cf. Klostermann, Der Pentateuch, 421 f. 
104 See Berthelot, Dillmann-Ryssel, and Driver. 


105 Originally the seven harvest weeks were not all, or only loosely, connected 
with the Passover, or Mazzot festival (see Deut. 15:9 and cf. Josh. 5:11). There are 
also indications in Scripture (see I Sam. 20: 5, 18 ff.) that the month consisted originally 
in the pre-exilic time of four weeks with the seventh day as the Sabbath and two days 
celebrated as new moon festivals, so that practically each new moon and each full 
moon began on the first day of the week. A dim remembrance of this fact may under- 
lie the tradition of the Sadducees and Samaritans as well as the calendar system of the 
Book of Jubilees. (Cf. Hitzig, Ostern u. Pfingsten, 4 f., where attention is called to 
the Pentecost festival mentioned by Josephus [Amt., XIII, viii, 4] as having been 
celebrated in the time of John Hyrcanus on the day after Sabbath.) However, the 
Septuagint translates Lev. 23:11, “the morrow of the first day,” in accordance with 
the Pharisean doctrine. So also Josephus (Ant., III, x, 5) and Philo (De Septennario, 
20); neither of them knows of the Feast of Weeks being celebrated as the Memorial 
Day of the Giving of the Law (Exod. 19:1 f.) as found in the Synagogue liturgy 
which must have been known to the author of the Book of Jubilees 1:1; 6:17; 15:1 
(see Charles’ notes), as well as to the Thereapeutae (see art. in J.E., XII, 139) and 
to the early Christians (see Spitta, A postelgesch., 27, to Acts 2:1 ff.). 

106 See Charles’ note on Jub. 1:1. 
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sixth of Sivan,’ the fifteenth of the third month is given as the festival 
day. 

Now, far from being shunned as one of the “heretical” books con- 
demned by R. Akiba, Sanh. x, 1, as Professor Schechter represents it in 
his Introduction, the Book of Jubilees was greatly used by the authors 
of Seder Olam ascribed to R. Jose of the second century, as well as by 
other Midrash works,’ and was still in use in Geonic times.’ In all 
probability it had a determining influence on the Falashas in Abyssinia, 
as is especially pointed out by Eppstein in his book Eldad Ha Dani; 
but this is by no means the case in regard to the Dosithean sect whose 
views concerning the marriage and the dietary laws differ from the 
teachings of the Book of Jubilees, as has been shown above in contra- 
diction to the assumption of Beer and Schechter. 


THE ZADOKITES AND KARAITES 


After having thus examined our Document in its entirety, we can 
only arrive at the one conclusion that the messianic pronunciamento 
and the constitution we have before us in fragmentary form emanated 
from the immediate followers of Dositheus, the Samaritan heresiarch, 
who claimed to be the Messiah from the Samaritan line of the Zadokite 
priesthood and was declared to be “the only teacher of righteousness” 
(Zedek), as he wanted to have the law restored in full conformity with 
the view and tradition of the Zadokite priesthood. While in accord with 
the Samaritan views in the main, he differs from them particularly in 
regard to the prophetic books, which he recognizes as more or less 
inspired, rejecting merely the Judaic hopes founded on the Davidic 
dynasty, while at the same time he makes ample use of the pseudepi- 
graphic literature that seems then to have been widely read, but was 
lost sight of thereafter in the rabbinic schools. The whole forms an 
important link in the development of the pre-Talmudic lore, Halakic 
or Haggadic. It strongly confirms the theory of Abraham Geiger as 
to the relationship of Samaritanism and Karaism to Sadduceeism, which, 
far from being a mere heresy or sectarianism, represents rather the legal 
and doctrinal system of the Zadokite priesthood in its unbending adher- 
ence to temple tradition and ancient practice, in contrast to the pro- 
gressive and democratic views of the Pharisees. In attempting to 
define Sadduceeism as “‘a sort of countertradition or an interpretation 


107 Shab. 86), where a difference of opinion between R. Jose and others is expressed. 
108 See Ratner, Mabo le Sed. s, Olam. 109, and Pirke d. R. Eliezer, chap. 8. 

109 See Jellinek Beth ha Midrash, iii. 

10 Ratner 110, and J.Q.R., II, 1go. 
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claiming to go back to primitive Judaism” (Jmirod., xxi, n. 35), Pro- 
fessor Schechter seemingly has altogether forgotten that in his Ben Sira 
Introd., 35, he called attention to the prominence given to the priestly 
house of Zadok of which Simon the Just was so fine a type, and that 
he thereby offered the best possible corroboration of Geiger’s view of the 
Sadducees, indorsed by Wellhausen, Schiirer, and others.“ The story 
in Aboth d. R. Nathan, v, of Zadok and Boethus does not represent 
these two disciples of Antigonos of Soko themselves as founders of the 
Sadducean and Boethusian sects, but states that their disciples’ disciples 
founded these sects. Only the patristic and rabbinical literature speaks 
of them as heresiarchs. In the tenth century we are boldly told by 
Saadia™ that, in opposition to Zadok and Boethus who wanted to change 
the Jewish calendar system, Antigonos of Soko and his court of justice 
instituted the regulation of the festivals by observation of the moon. 
This is denied by Hasan b. Mashiah, the Karaite, who says the writings 
of Zadok “which are generally known” contain nothing on that point. 
Kirkisani, however, the Karaite who lived also in the middle of the tenth 
century, dwells at great length on the works of Zadok, which must then 
have been widely circulated, and Professor Schechter’s scholarly intro- 
duction has made it reasonably clear that it was our Document, probably 
in a more complete form, which passed as the work of Zadok. 

Professor Schechter has made it highly probable, if not certain, that 
the Document brought to light by him formed the very source of Anan’s 
system, or of early Karaism, which, as Kirkisani relates, was founded upon 
the books of Zadok. The very argument with which Anan in his “ Book 
of the Commandments” bases the prohibition of marrying the niece upon 
the Scripture is to the very letter identical with that given in our Docu- 
ment, and thus the whole system of early Karaism of which the ampli- 
fication of forbidden marriages forms the most prominent part, rests 
upon the Dosithean work. We thus possess in this Document the 
connecting link between the ancient Sadducean and Samaritan lore 

1 From the Halakic point of view Ben Sira had as little right to be placed among 
the Ketubim (“the holy writings’’) in the Baraitha quoted Baba Kamma 928, as the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had in Sifre Num. 12; Sota 7b, where, notwith- 
standing Schechter’s emendation (Introd., xxvii, n. 65), the passage must have well- 
known written “words of the Haggadah” in view. See Sanh. 100b; Yer. Sanh. x, 
28b; Koh. R. xii, 13, and cf. Joel, Blicke in d. Religionsgesch., I, 68-76, where it is 
shown that the words “external books” refer to works of heretics and not to non- 


canonical or pseudepigraphica] works. The entire apocalyptic literature also of the 
rabbis consists of pseudepigrapha. 


12 Ed. Schechter, 26. 3 Quoted in Geiger’s Urschrift, 106, note. 
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and the doctrines of the Karaites in a far more direct form than Geiger 
and Harkavy could expect. We now understand better how in point- 
ing to “Zadokite’”’ books the Karaites could call themselves “followers 
of Zadok’’ and why they were identified by mediaeval Jewish writers, 
Saadia, Juda Ha Levi, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and others, with the old 
Zadokites.™ 

But we must go a step farther. The Dosithean work alone passing 
under the name of Zadok could not well have exerted that great influence 
upon the Karaites in their reaction against Talmudism, had not a rem- 
nant of the Dosithean sect kept alive the Sadducean tradition and 
directly assumed the more familiar name of Zadokite. According to 
Photius, the Dositheans in about 600 c.£. held a dispute with the Alex- 
andrian bishop Eulogius, with the result that they were expelled from 
Egypt. Scattered over the entire East, then, they may have assumed 
the name of Zadokites and kindled the messianic hopes which finally 
led to the creation of the sect that called itself “Mourners for Zion” 
before it became known as that of the Karaites. The name of Dosi- 
theus was forgotten and was preserved only in the quaint legend found 
in Tanh. Wayesheb and Pirke d. R. Eliezer xxxviii, telling of Rabbi 
Dosethai and Rabbi Sabuya, the representatives of the two Samaritan 
sects, as having been the instigators of the Samaritan schism in the time 
of King Senaherib and then solemnly put under the ban. 


DOSITHEAN INFLUENCE UPON JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 
AND SECTS 

There is nothing in the teachings of the Falashas or in their history 
to support Schechter’s opinion that they had anything in common with 
the Dosithean sect. Their system, if not altogether founded upon, is at 
least identical with, that proposed in the Book of Jubilees which, as has 
been shown, differs in many essential points from the Dosithean Docu- 
ment and looks to Jerusalem as the holy city. The prayers of the 
Falashas are, in particular, Essene in character and have both Jerusalem 
and the house of David as the central objects of their hope for the future. 

On the other hand there are a number of points in our Document that 
suggest a relationship to the early Christian church. The Didascalia 
has been referred to several times in this article, but this was shown by 
the writer in the Jewish Encyclopedia (s.v.) to have been originally an 
Essene work. Nor must any stress be laid upon the name New Covenant 
given to the Dosithean system of Mosaism as accepted by the sect in 


114 See Harkavy in Graetz. Gesch., V3, 413 ff. 
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the land of Damascus. It by no means signifies a new dispensation 
in the sense the term is used in the New Testament with reference to 
Jer. 31:31."5 Another question is whether the term “New Covenant” 
did not become known to Judaeo-Christians who, as Julianus Africanus 
tells us," settled in the vicinity of Damascus and thus may have had 
some influence upon the Paulinian church. 

There is certainly a striking resemblance between our Document 
(p. 19, ll. 7 f.) and the New Testament passage, Matt. 26:31 and paral- 
lels, in regard to the use of the prophetic utterance in Zech. 12:7. In 
describing the messianic end of the visitation our Document quotes: 
“O sword, awake against my shepherd and against the man that is my 
fellow, says God, smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered,” 
and then continues with reference to Zech. 11:7 and Ezek. 9:4 to de- 
scribe the day of judgment when “the ones will be marked for life 
and escape, and the others delivered to the avenging sword.” This 
same passage is quoted by Jesus during the great night of trial at the 
Mount of Olives in a rather puzzling manner, and the explanation 
offered’ is that the dispersion of the followers of Jesus and their flight 
to the North of Judea is here alluded to. We are here referred directly 
to the story of Africanus and Hegesippus concerning the men who fled 
to Galilee and Damascus.™* But there are other indications that the 
Judaeo-Christian sects had come under the influence of the Dositheans. 
Ebion, the mythical founder of the Ebionite sect, is said to have lived 
in Kokaba, “in the Decapolis” where, according to Epiphanius™® the 
early Christians, called Nazarenes, lived (see Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch., 
428). How far the story of the star at Bethlehem in Matt. 2:2 was 
influenced by the star in Num. 24:17 is rather difficult to say, as the 
story has many parallels pointing to Persian and Babylonian origins. 

More directly the messianic title, “the Star” in our Manifesto, 

1s Cf. Heb. 8:8-12. 

16 See Eusebius, H.£., I, 7, 14. 

17 See Weizsacker, A postol. Zeitalter, 1. 

™8 Eusebius, H.E., 1, 7, 14; III, 20. 

™9 Haeres., XXix, 7; XXX, 2. 

120 According to Epiphanius, Haeres., xxx, 2, the Ebionites observed the Levitical 
purity laws as strictly as did the Samaritans and, as we have seen, the Dositheans. 
They, however, rejected sacrificial worship (Epiphanius, xxx, 16), which, strange 
to say, was retained by some oriental churches, the Syrian, Armenian, and Abyssinian, 
down to modern times (see Kayser, op. cit., 171; Petermann, op. cit., I, 227; Prot. 


R. E., Syrische Kirche, XIX, 302; Ritter, Erdkunde, X, 617), and this cannot be due 
to Jewish influence, as has been asserted. 
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seems to have influenced that of Bar Kokba, the pseudo-Messiah and 
hero of the Hadrianic war. Opinions differ as to whether his real 
name was Bar Kokeba (“Son of the town Kokaba’’),* or Bar Koziba 
(“Son of Koziba”’); all we know is that R. Akiba, the great teacher of 
Israel, proclaimed him the Messiah, applying to him the messianic verse 
of Num. 24:17. Hence he was called “the Son of the Star” until his 
star declined, and, when defeat came, his name was changed into that 
Bar Koziba (“Son of Falsehood’’).? It is strange, however, that both 
terms Kokab and Ish ha Kazab (“Man of Falsehood”’) occur in our 
Manifesto.%3 More striking still is the fact that according to Syncellus 
(quoted in the J.E. article) Bar Kokba was also called “the only one,” 
Movoyévys, which corresponds with the name given to Dositheus in 
our Manifesto. The history of Bar Kokba is by no means fully cleared 
up as yet. 

Altogether our Document shows points of contact with many move- 
ments in Jewish and Judaeo-Christian history, and both historians and 
theologians will do well to study more closely the important publication 
of Professor Schechter. It is to be hoped that the missing parts of the 
fragment or the more complete work will some day be found and cast 
further light upon a period which may be called one of the most fruitful 
in the religious history of the world. 

11 There are several villages by that name in northern Palestine; one near Beth 
Shemesh has the name of Kaukab el Hama (“Star of the Sun”). See Schwarz, D. 
heilige Land, 133; Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, 269; Noeldeke, Z.D.M.G., 
1868, 521, who mentions two villages Kaukab in Galilee; cf. Land Anecdota Syr., I, 
106, 191; Zahn, Forschungen, II, 333 f. 

122 See article “Bar Kokba” in J.E. 


123 For the latter name see p. 20, 1. 15, where it refers to Simeon ben Shetah. 








A WORD OF PROTEST 
MUST CHRISTIANS ABANDON THEIR HISTORIC FAITH? 


JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 





Within the last three or four years the American Journal of Theology 
has published several articles in the interest of liberal theology (I use 
the words “liberal’’ and “conservative” in their technical or artificial 
use, which will be understood as I proceed), in which conservatives have 
been treated without gloves as “obscurantists,” “unscientific,” as 
adherents of a dying or dead faith, a faith that is left behind or outworn 
in the progress of “science.” They have even been challenged either 
to come out and ally themselves with the Roman Catholics, where they 
belong, or to embrace the new semi-Unitarianism which is so popular 
just now. Ihave read these articles with great interest and with admira- 
tion for the aggressiveness of the liberals, who propagate their new faith 
with all the zeal of converts, though with a little wincing now and then 
at the superior tone and bold frankness with which I and my brethren 
who still cling to the substance of the faith of our fathers are character- 
ized. I have been waiting for some one in the systematic theology chairs 
to send to the editors a statement on the other side, but these professors 
seem to be dumb, so far as this Journal is concerned. I therefore for 
the moment leave my Fach, and modestly offer a few thoughts neces- 
sarily brief and imperfect in extenuation of the fault of still holding 
to the main lines of the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 

What is that faith? You might call it the common faith of all 
Christian churches till within the last score of years or less. It is the 
faith of the New Testament, or to be more explicit, briefly that of the 
Apostles’ Creed, or more fully that of the Nicene Creed (325), or sub- 
stantially let us say the Congregational Creed of 1883, or the Creed of 
the Presbyterian church of England of 18809, or the parts of those creeds 
held when they were drawn up by all Christians, or better still the new 
creed proposed for the organic union of the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches of Canada, and adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of those churches in 1908. It would include such doctrines 
as the Unity of God, the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the fact of sin, 
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the atonement, salvation through faith in Christ, the inspiration of 
Scripture, and rewards and punishments after death. It is the common 
doctrinal denominator of all Protestant churches and partly of Catholic. 
It is held against us as a reproach that some things for which we stand 
are believed by Catholics, but we would feel it a harder lot still if we 
were compelled to reject a truth because they also receive it. Some- 
times in a spirit of complacency or exultation “modern” is placed 
over against “mediaeval” (for instance, it is said that Luther was essen- 
tially a mediaevalist); but I hold that all centuries and all lands are 
truth’s fatherland, and I hail with joy a witness of the fourth century 
or the fourteenth who saw the truth and bore testimony to it. The 
things for which we stand as Christians are not matters of almanacs, 
and we must not fear to reject an error because it was published yester- 
day or receive a truth because Thomas Aquinas uttered it. I wish our 
liberal friends would keep to the main issue, and save our feelings in 
the matter of “modern” and “mediaeval.” 

In regard to the doctrine of the Trinity when did science discover 
it to be false? What new principle promulgated under that august 
auspices has relegated the Trinity to the lumber-room? It is no longer 
possible to believe that the personality of God is a rich and complex 
one, existing in a social organism of deep and varied life, which in the 
terms of revelation is expressed—for lack of better words—as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit (called “Persons,” again for lack of a better word, 
but not at all persons in the ordinary sense, Christianity not being 
responsible for inadequate words), this richness of nature thus expressed 
being not simply a figure or an attribute, but a part of the eternal 
substance of the Infinite One—is it, I say, no longer “scientific” to 
believe this with Christianity, or must we say with Mohammedanism 
that God is one only in a non-Trinitarian sense? Has not science been 
inclined to push back the boundaries of mystery in the dim regions of 
personality? Is there not a larger field of investigation than hitherto, 
and a more perplexing one? What about those strange phenomena, 
duplex and triple personalities? When, I repeat, did science find out 
that there can be no Trinity in God? I do not speak of the fact that 
the Trinity is inwoven in the Christian revelation, that in some form 
it has been the faith of Christians from the beginning till now, that it 
and it only both satisfies and explains their deepest experience, that it 
is the ever-living spring of their activities as Christians. I do not speak 
of all this, though all this is a part of the facts with which science will 
have to deal when it comes to touch this field. 
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Now remember that the church is not responsible for the explana- 
tions of individual thinkers. She is only responsible for the fact revealed 
in her Book and in her life that in Father, Son, and Spirit she has Lord, 
Savior, and Lifegiver. The explanations may help or they may hinder, 
but faith in the Trinity does not stand or fall with them. She may say 
with Augustine that the “Holy Spirit is the love wherewith the Father 
loves the Son and the Son loves the Father” (De Trin. 6:5), it being 
understood that the love of the Father for the Son is really also the love 
of the Father for the objects of his own thought, that is, for his creatures. 
We are not tritheists. ‘A word conceived in the mind,” says Thomas 
Aquinas (Summa Theol. I, qu. 34, art. 3), “is representative of every- 
thing which is understood in that act. Whence in us there are different 
words, according as we understand different things. But because God 
understands himself and everything else in one act, his one Word is 
expressive not alone of the Father but even of his creatures.”” We may 
express the so-called Persons of the Trinity as the Power of God, the 
Wisdom of God, the Will or Love of God, understanding by these not 
simply qualities, much less appearances or modes which can be assumed 
one after the other (Sabellianism), but essential elements or subsistences 
existing in a large rich social unity and diversity in the life of the Eternal. 
Historically we might express it this way: There was the revelation 
of God according to personal and national appetencies in pre-Christian 
times; there was his revelation by the incarnation in Jesus in and 
through and for his Son, and there was and is his revelation in the 
onward progress of truth and love by the Spirit. The church is not 
bound to formulas, like Trinity, Generation, Procession, but only to 
the truth which they express. When the formula has had its day and 
has served its purpose and can no longer be understood (“the most 
subtle philosopher and the most profound theologian,” said von Dél- 
linger, “cannot explain the difference between ‘generation’ and ‘pro- 
cession’ in the ‘generation of the Son’ and the ‘procession of the Spirit,’”’ 
[Exp. 1890, 425-26]), let it pass. But the truth does not pass. And it 
is important that we should not let it pass—what God did and said by 
his Son and what he is doing and saying today by his Spirit. 

As to the divinity of Christ, when has science discovered that he 
is less divine than he was in 1883 when the Congregational Creed de- 
clared: ‘And [we believe] in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, 
who is of one substance with the Father; by whom were all things 
made’”’ (Schaff, Creeds, 4th ed., III, 911)? Have any new facts been 
found showing any defects in his character or teaching, or any possible 
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points on which we could get hold and say, Ah, now I know that he 
was not divine, but a man only? If so, what are they, and who dis- 
covered them? Is it more “modern” to think of him as a mere 
man, a xowds or WAds dvOpwros? But that is an ancient trick (Hip., 
Phil. 10:23 al.19). Oras aman endowed with divine power? The accom- 
plished courtier and minister of the fair Zenobia made that a common- 
place with some. Has the criticism of the gospels destroyed the Chris- 
tian view? But he is as divine in all essential things in Mark as he 
is in John, and President Mullins in his remarkable article on “The 
Modern Issue as to the Person of Christ” in Rev. and Exp. (Louisville, 
January, 1911, 15-16) says that in the supposed document Q, which 
some think lies back of Matthew, we find him fully portrayed in this 
transcendental garb. Did Paul invent the doctrine? He found it. 
He differed with the older Christians on some points, but not on this. 
They threw some things in his face, but not this. His Christology he 
never had to defend. What, then, has modern science found which 
makes Christ less Redeemer, Savior, and Lord? — Does he not still save 
from sin? Ask the Salvation Army. They are bringing the hardest 
cases to him—yes, to him, not simply to God the Father, all the time. 
Is he not still casting the demons out? Ask the Water Street Mission, 
or Callanan on the Bowery. Is he not still mediating with absolute 
certainty all the fulness of the Godhead to men, all the fulness they can 
stand? Not only so, do not all Christians—speaking generally—find 
in him their perfect and their only ideal of God, so that if they were 
asked to define God they could not do it except in the terms of Christ ? 
All the time consciously or unconsciously the majestic personality of 
Christ would be coming into their thoughts, filling the whole horizon 
of their knowledge, and exhausting the content of the God with whom 
they have to do, the only God of whom they know or care. How is 
that? Does Wesley do that? Edwards? Has any new knowledge 
come to us which makes it not still a scientific induction that Christ has 
his roots in the eternal God, that his life flows out of that fountain with 
fulness marred and checked only by the merciful and necessary limita- 
tions of incarnation? As long as Christ is showing men the Father, 
as long as believing in him they have eternal life and know that they 
have it, as long as he is their life and light, their joy and hope and 
consolation, their first and last, their all and in all, as long as Christian 
experience finds him the sure and perfect Mediator and Savior, will it 
not be a fair inference still scientific and modern to hold him divine? 

Then there is the question of miracles. What a stumbling-block 
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to the “modern” man, this petted child of ninteeen centuries of Chris- 
tian progress! He does not need miracles. To him they are almost 
an impertinence. Well, let it be so. He does not need the chair on 
which he sat when a child. It would be a stumbling-block now. But 
should he despise it therefore? Were not his parents wise in furnishing 
it? What if in certain stages of civilization in the child life of the 
race, God thought it wise in order to awaken and stimulate dull and 
crude minds to faith and holiness to provide these lowly helps, these 
striking manifestations of his presence, of his love and righteousness ? 
Has modern science proved that that is unreasonable, that that is not 
in conformity with true ideas of God as a loving Father and a wise 
pedagogue? When no longer needed the special manifestations pass, 
as kindergarten implements are left behind. “But miracles have never 
happened and can never happen. Science shows that every thing is 
held within the rigid bonds of law.”” Since when? Has science shown 
that there is no Personality behind the law, working in it and through 
it and beyond it? And if a Personality, can He not control law, or 
supersede it, or touch it to higher issues, or bring in another? Per- 
sonality is the miracle. Having that you have the possibility of all 
things. And then, is not the ordinary and the extraordinary event a 
manifestation of the one supreme Force, the one transcendent and 
immanent Power, who works all things, who is over all and in all? 
And if so, is not miracle just as natural in this larger view as the common- 
place thing? When did science prove the contrary, so that I as a 
modern man must throw overboard miracles ? 

Besides, the supernatural is the very essence of the Christian religion 
—the incursion of a Higher Power into the ordinary sequences of our 
daily living, without which we could not attain salvation. That being 
conceded, all the miracles of Scripture follow as a matter of course: 
that is, if they are fitting, if they are historically congruous and neces- 
sary, if they show forth divine love, righteousness, and truth, if they 
are manifestations of a holy and beneficent purpose, revelation, and 
Person, and if they are organically related to a progressive economy 
of redemption. Speaking generally, the miracles of Scripture stand 
these tests. If not, they are worthless. Because always the purpose, 
the revelation, the Person, the truth are greater, are far more important 
than the mere earthly manifestation, whether miraculous or otherwise. 
For this reason all miracles conceivable could not convince us of the 
supreme truth, for instance, of Mohammedanism, and it would require 
no miracle to convince us of certain relative truths in it. But it is 
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the glory of our religion that its miracles come in certain historical 
junctures, serve necessary pedagogical ends, and are so fitting and so 
religiously and ethically worthy, that—though in themselves unim- 
portant as external events alone—they have formed at the right time 
a unique demonstration of a unique Power at hand to save, to warn, 
to help, to serve now the cause of righteousness, now the cause of love. 
When the special form of the extraordinary event was no longer needed 
it lapsed of itself. But the Power, the supernatural Force for which 
Christianity stands, did not lapse. 

It is sometimes said that conservatives are not consistent, and are 
self-stultifying in holding to New Testament miracles but not to later 
ones. Even if they did so hold, they would not be necessarily incon- 
sistent with their principle that miracles serve a historic purpose in a 
historic order, and after that purpose and order have been served in the 
founding of Christianity, its supernatural sanctions manifest themselves 
in other ways. But as a matter of fact the charge is a mistake. Chris- 
tians do not deny post-apostolic miracles. There is evidence that even 
these external events kept up for three or four hundred years more or 
less, and the greater miracles of conversion, of religious power and 
sanctity were going forward all the time. A chief element in miracles 
is the faith of the recipient; when you have that a miracle is possible at 
almost any time. For this reason hundreds if not thousands of miracles 
took place around the shrine of Thomas Becket in Canterbury, whose 
genuineness that stanch liberal Dr. Edwin A. Abbott freely acknowl- 
edges. Not only so, he says that even at a distance from Canterbury 
the mere “vision or thought [of St. Thomas slain before the altar] 
resulted in a multitude of mighty works of healing, rescue from agony, 
restoration to peace and health” (St. Thomas of Canterbury. His Death 
and Miracles (London, 1898], II, 305). Who can tell the power of faith ? 
Who can tell the power of a human—not to say divine—person, or of 
even a great thought, to stir to more potent issues the sluggish physical 
forces which ordinarily bind this inestimable spirit! I read the other day 
an opinion of Sir Oliver Lodge that there was nothing in modern science 
to discredit miracles, or words to that effect. It may be God’s nemesis 
on our materialism, what Carlyle called our Dirt Philosophy, that he 
allows such a portentous imposture as Mary Eddyism, with its half 
truth, half error, to win thousands of people from the church by its 
perverted appeal to the all-conquering power of the spiritual. 

As to the atonement, it is only the fact for which the church stands, 
not theories. If the latter help to explain the fact, well and good, 
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and perhaps all of them do more or less. But if some Christians have 
no theories, but are simply content with the primitive church to say 
that “‘Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures,” they cannot 
be blamed. But pray, has science made this faith untenable for the 
modern man? Who is the scientist, and where is his demonstration ? 
The atonement is founded on these two facts: (1) sin and salvation 
from it, (2) the justice, holiness, and love of God. It is God’s way to 
find a middle united channel for these two things. He found it in the 
life, death, resurrection, ascension, and mediatorial activity of his Son. 
Has science shown the contrary? But God can forgive without atone- 
ment. Can he? If he could, would he not have done so? Can 
anyone forgive without atonement? Absolutely not one. For these 
Christian laws and facts and doctrines are not arbitrary, but are part 
of the universe, part of the nature of things. The universe is not 
founded on love alone, apart from righteousness, and that truth is 
voiced in the inmost consciousness of the race. Therefore no righteous 
man or woman ever forgives a transgressor, or ever can forgive a trans- 
gressor, without such a man or woman consciously or unconsciously 
offering up an atonement in the soul by love to justice, truth, and 
holiness. In some cases it is a via dolorosa, a cross, a miniature Calvary. 
The Christian atonement is only that same fact expressed from the 
divine side, historically and so to speak racially. Has the “modern” 
man found another way? Has science? 

The inspiration and authority of the Scriptures is also a burden to 
certain liberals. Here again the church stands only for the facts, not 
theological opinions. Have facts shown that the church’s belief that 
in the Scriptures she has the word of God pre-eminently is an unfounded 
one? (That does not mean that there are not other words of God in 
nature, history, literature, etc.) In any sacred books has God spoken 
so purely, with such ethical and religious depth, largeness, variety, 
beauty, truth, as in the Scriptures? Has science gotten hold of such 
books? Does any other so “find” us, search us, shame us, cast us 
down, lift us up, ennoble us, purify us, and make us at once both more 
human and more divine? Has any other book so true, complete, and 
rational a revelation as to man, sin, God, salvation, life, death, and 
the hereafter? Is any other book the product of so unique a historical 
evolution bound up with redemption, preparatory in the Old Testament, 
flowering out in the New? Is any other book connected with a religion 
which is of course greater than it because it produced it, a religion 
which saves the sinner and sanctifies the saint, which comforts the 
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troubled, and inspires the strong, which purifies society, humanizes law, 
and directs governments to beneficent ends? Has the modern man 
found another which is not separated by a wide gulf both in kind and 
degree from these Scriptures and this religion? These are the facts 
for which the church stands, not theories. And these facts make the 
authority of Scripture; these facts make it as a book a divine rule of 
faith and practice, make it that over against other books, other rules 
(if men in their low estate need a rule), over against tradition, ecclesi- 
asticism, popes, bishops, councils, conferences, creeds. Has modern 
enlightenment discredited this claim of the church? 

As to salvation through faith in Christ what new light of science has 
rejected it? Who has discovered that the sinner who repents of his 
sins and believes on Christ for salvation is not a saved man? “Do you 
wish to see his monument? Look around.” The witnesses to this 
salvation are more than two or three. This faith and salvation may be 
mediated or helped by sacraments, by preaching, by fidelity to moral 
ideals, by education, by many things, or by nothing except 


Nothing in my hands I bring 
Simply to thy cross I cling, 


but I think that the “modern man”? will find, if he seeks by a sufficiently 
wide induction, that this Christian doctrine of salvation works with 
the certainty of the law of gravitation. 

Finally, future rewards and punishments. The only difficulty here 
is their eternal duration. But this does not apply to the reward, to 
which no one objects because eternal. As to punishments, the church 
stands only for the fact, not for theories of theologians, in whose defense 
it must be said, however, that for the last twenty years or more they 
have been remarkably guarded and modest. But here again we must 
remark that we have to do with something more stubborn than Chris- 
tian teaching, viz., with the eternal laws of life. Sin brings deterioration 
of character, and that is its own hell. This deterioration tends to 
permanency, or if there is any change, nature tends to a still worse 
deterioration. So there you have life hand in hand with revelation 
saying to the sinner: “If today you hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts”! Now with these facts, it strikes me that the church is not to 
be blamed if she refuses to paint the future of the transgressor in too 
rosy-colored hues. Years ago individual preachers used to try to pull 
some hardened souls out of the fire by too dramatic and overwrought 
descriptions, but considering the fearful words of Christ and apostles 
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the church in all utterances that might be considered official has been 
reticent on this subject, if not entirely silent. 

The above are the main doctrines believed in substance by the uni- 
versal church from apostolic times till today against which the “modern” 
man and the so-called liberal trains his guns. I hold that they are not 
only true, but that modern knowledge has not abated one jot or tittle 
of their appeal to him who loves truth more than words. Deeply 
imbedded in Scripture, revealed in Christian souls, verified by Christian 
experience, witnessed to by history, the spring of all kinds of Christian 
activity, rational, vital, they have proved themselves as true as any non- 
mathematical truth can prove itself. Scientific men say that science 
has nothing against them. Whether it has or not, if they are not true 
our Christian religion with its records is a huge imposture, to be rejected 
by every self-respecting man. So it seems to me. “Our partial knowledge,” 
says an eminent geologist, Professor William North Rice, of Wesleyan 
University, in his learned, candid, and progressive-conservative book, 
Christian Faith in an Age of Science [New York, 1903], 411-12, “justifies 
the prophetic hope that no scientific discovery will contradict the essence 
of Christianity, and that the end of all questioning will be the re-estab- 
lishing of faith. For the scientific questions of our age and all ages 
touch not the central truth of Christianity that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself. The inarticulate cry of universal 
humanity— 

An infant crying in the night, 


finds its interpretation and answer in Him through whom we see the 
Father. And to Him—‘the same yesterday and today and forever’ 
—the laboring and heavy-laden bring their burdens of doubt and 
question, as of sorrow and sin, and find rest unto their souls.” 














CRITICAL NOTES 


THE TEXT OF THE TORONTO GOSPELS 


The character of the text of the Toronto Gospels makes it desirable 
to follow the description of the manuscript! with a full collation of it. 
My especial thanks are due Dean R. Wickes and Ernest W. Parsons, 
New Testament Fellows in the University of Chicago, for help in carry- 
ing through and verifying the collation, in preparing which I have 
myself gone through the whole manuscript minutely twice. Martin 
Sprengling, formerly New Testament Fellow in the University, has 
aided in the reading of the following late and faulty subscription at the 
end of the manuscript, fol. 260 b. 


téros HAnpev évtad(Oa) 7d trapov BiBréov eis 7d Eros 
tpéxwvros éEddwv yiduadas cuv TpLa- 
KooTo dua te Kal Ti rpwrn év unvi épyouevo(?) d[ €8(povapiw) ? | 
eis Tas ve hucp(as) caBBdrw te THs ardKpe[w?] 
Sia yerpos Tod Tarrevod Oeitov Kai 2 
iepéws Sioy| évous? | os Te Tobvopma 
érrixAnv Te wapxovas év mdd( ex) 
tmaviOavpaortt Ga TE Kal peya- 
An Aeywuevol(?) Te Todvoua Tis 
KovatavtivouTron| ews? | wets dé 
bce Tetyertar ody Kal avayvdcrats 
pi peuper Oar Tapakar®@ "made 
Katiywpnrar parrov dé cvyvacbar 
Kaper Sia TOV TOAA@Y oharpdtov SidTt 
drreipos hei THS TéexYNS TOV 
ypauparov. 

This subscription must have been copied from an earlier manuscript. 
It is badly written, in a hand unlike any other in the manuscript, and 
is full of itacisms. The date it seems to give, 6301 (=A.D. 793), is much 
too early for any part of the manuscript, and probably the colophon 
has nothing to do with the text of the gospels, or their examplar. 

t Published in this Journal, XV, 268-71. 
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Professor Gregory in a recent letter proposes the number 2321 to 
designate the Toronto manuscript in his lists. 

The collation is based on Estienne’s edition of 1550, as reprinted by 
Lloyd and Sanday (Oxford, 1889), this being taken as a fixed text, 
widely accessible. It will be understood that ér means “transpose so 
as to read.” All spellings have been taken account of, but not all 
matters of accent, aspiration, or capitalization. In several instances a 
marginal capital has been left to be supplied by the hand which sup- 
plied such letters in red and gold, but has been omitted where -it 
belonged, and sometimes even supplied where it did not (Matt. 9:17; 
Mark 6:27; Luke 9:9; 23:15; John 6:3, 63; 10:41, etc.; cf. Luke 
2:13). The chief marginal corrections—Luke 7:6 («ioéAOys); 19:30 
(dvOparwv); John 5:12 (jpwrycav . . . . weperdra), the pericope, John 
7:53—8:11, and John 21: 2—are in different hands. In general, where 
the text departs significantly from the Received Text, it is to agree 
with the better manuscripts; that is, the manuscript is decidedly better 
than the generality of cursives. 

In an illuminated border: | 76 xara parOaiov dy(vov) évayyéduov. 
Below, xara parOaiov dy(vov) évayyéA(cov). 

Matt. 1:3 yé pro Se! 4 vaacwy pro Naacowy bis 6 codonava 
pro Zodopavra 11 meTouKnolas pro peToiKecias 12 meTOLKnolaY pro 
petouxeriav 14 ayin pro’Ayelu bis 15 watOdr pro MartOdv bis 
16 Mapias: corr suppl M_ 17 metoxnolas pro peto.xecias bis 
20 paplav pro Maprap. 

2:5 oUTwSs pro oUTw 22 om éri ante Ths “lovdaias. 

3:5 0m % ante lovdala 6 add Totap@ post lopddvy 8 Kaprov 
aEov pro kaprrovs a€iovs 11 om Kai Tupi. 

4:3 abrou pro obrou man prim; obra. corr 18 0m 6 "Incods 22 
om €v0éws. 

5:12 o0Tws pro oTw 16 ovTwS pro ovTw | idwor pro ldwow | ir 
Ta Kadd Epya dudv 19 obToS pro ovTw 23 Kal exel pro Kaxel 
27 €ppnOn pro éppéOn | om Tois apyatos 31 éppyOn pro éppéOn | om 
88 33 eppij0n pro éppéOn 38 eppiOn pro éppéOn 39 omoov 43 
€ppnOn pro éppéOn 44 Tois pucovow pro Tors yucobvtas 45 add 
Tois ante ovpavois 47 dirous pro adeddors | obtws pro cttw 48 
add «ai ante 6 warhp | ovpdnos pro év Tois ovpavois. 

6:5 0m av 140m tpav 18 om év TH havep@ 24 Mapwva pro 
pappova 25 évdvcecbe pro évdvonabe | rrElwv pro Treiov 26 add 


Tas ante atroOnxas. 
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7:2 petpnOnceta pro avtipetpnOnoerac 10 add ante kal 12 
obtws pro obtw | duTws pro obros 14 Tl pro bt 17 ovTaws pro obTw 
21 add Tots ante ovpavois 22 émpodntedcaper pro Tpoepyntevcapev 
28 éréXecev pro cuverédecer. 

8:4 GAN pro ddA 5 a’T@ pro TP "Inood 8 Ady@ pro Adyov 
13 €xatovtapyn pro éxatovrdpy® | ir éxelvy TH Opa 15 avT@ pro 
avrois 25 om avrTov. 

9:4 €das pro idov 5 add cov post duapria | &yepe pro” Eyerpat 
man prim; éyerpar corr rubr 1 3 arra pro arn’ | om ¢is peTavovav 
17 aoxovs: a- suppl corr | auddrepor pro aupdrepa 18 add els post 
dpyav 27 vies provié 33 0m°Om 35 om mdcas 36 éoxvdApévor 
pro éxdedvpevor. 

10:2 Tavta corr rubr? 8 om vexpos éyelpere 10 paBdous pro 
paBdov 15 youdppas pro Toudppwv 19 AadAnoete pro AaAoNTE 
(-< corr?) 25 Seomdrnv pro oixodeordrny | érexddecav pro 
éxddecay | oixeraxods pro oixiaxors 28 DoBeicbe pro poBnOijre | 
aroxtevvdvTov pro amoxtewdvTwv 36 oiKetakol pro oikiaKol 42 
uxpodv pro yuxpod. 

11:8 Baotderav pro Bacihéwv 13 érpodytevoav pro mpoepyntevoav 
16 madlous pro maidapiors | ayopa pro ayopais 21 xwpativ pro 
Xopaliv 23... . bWobns pro}... . thpobeica. 

12:3 émweivace pro émetvacev | om auras 6 peifov pro wellov 
8 omkai 21 om &v 25 éauTi pro éavTis bis 29 Svaprdcn pro 
Siaprdce 32 édv pro dv' | t@ viv pro ToUTw T@ 35 om THS Kapdias 
|om Ta 37 KxataxpiOnon pro xatabiKxacOnon 40 Kal add ante 6 
vids 42 ToAOMaVOS pro LoNopavTos bis. 

13:14 om €m 19 Tov pro TO ante €omappevov 24 oTelpavTt pro 
omeipovtt 27 0m TA 28 audrréEouev pro suvdAdeEwpev 30 om TO 
32 add twavtwv ante Tav Aaxdvwv 33 Expuev pro évéxpuev 
40 Kalera: pro xataxalera. 

14:5 époBeito pro époByOn 14 avrois pro avto’s 19 om Kal 
ante AaBwov 34 yevnoapér pro Tevvncapér 36 eowOncar pro 
SveawOnoav. 

15:1 om 06 4 om cov 7 émpodyrevce pro Tpoedytevce 20 
KovovvTa pro KoLvoUVTa man prim; KowwodvTa corr 25 MTpoceKUvnceV 
pro Tpocexiver 36 om émra. 

16:8 ele pro elev | om avtois 11 aptwv pro aptov | add mpoce- 
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xete 52 post mpocéyew 12 GAA pro adr’ corr 17 add © ante 
"Inacods 20 om “Inoois. 

17:4 poce pro Mwon og €« pro ard 12 GAA pro add’ | 
odtws pro orm 14 avTov pro a’T@ post yovvTeTav 27 om THY | 
avaBalvovta pro avaBavra. 

18:4 Tamevace pro Tamewoon 5 omev 6 «is pro émi 12, 
13 €vevnkovtaevvéa pro évvevnxovtaevvéa bis 15 apaptice pro 
duapticn 19 add aunv ante Aéyw 28 ef Tt prob Tt 29 om 
mTdvTa 31 éavTo@v pro avT@y 35 ovTwS pro otTw. 

19:3 om avT@ post Aéyovtes 8 ovTwS pro oiTW g ome 12 
odTws prooitw 19 éavtdv pro ceavtdv 24 eioenOeiv pro diedOeiv 
26 om éot post Svvatd 28 U| meis man prim; rubr 0|‘Tyeis 
29 om 4) ante adeXpds man prim; suppl corr. 

20:3 om THv 4 Kal éxelvois pro Kaxelvous | add mou post apurre- 
A@va 5 évdtnv pro évvdtnv 21 add cov post eiwvipwy 22 7 
pro kat 230m Mov post evwvipwr 26 éotat pro éotw 27 éorm 
pro éoTw 31 éeripwv pro éretivnoey 34 om avtav ot opOarpoi. 

21:1 BnOcdaynv pro BnOdpayh 3 aroorédAXa pro aroctenei 
14 tr x@Aoi Kai Tuprol 15 om Of ante ypaupateis 16 om br 
22 é€av pro av 25 om ow 27 tr ipiv Aéyw 30 érépw pro 
devtépo. 

22:7 Kal axovoas pro axovcas dé | add éxeivos post Bacirers 
9 éav pro av 13 tr xelpas Kal wddas 16 méAAE pro med 23 OM 
ot 37 &bm proclrev 46 tr atroxpiOjva aire. 

23:3 €av proav 6 8€ prote 8 SiddoxKaros pro KaOnyntys | om 
mavTes ....é€oTe g add mavres dé ipeis adergoi éote post 
ovpavois 10 ir éoTw tuav 18 av pro édav 21 KaTOWKHCAYTL pro 
KatoikobvTt 25 adicias pro axpacias 28 ovtws pro otrw 36 add 
rt ante Het 37 amoxtévvovea pro aToxtelvouca. 

24:2 om ov ante Brérere | ly TavTa TavTa | om 7) ante KataXv- 
Oncerar 15 éoTws pro éoTos 17 KataBdtw pro KataBawwer | Ta 
prott 200m év ante caBBdatp 21 ovde pro ov8 ob ~=27 om Kal 
post état 33 tr Ta’Ta mavta §=36 om THS ante pas 40 om oO 
bis 49 Te pro dé. 

25:3 @UT@V pro éavTa@v post Nawmddas g om ovK : ov wy suppl 
corr mg post unmote 21 om S¢ 24 Sieoxdprica pro Suecxdpmicas 
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man prim? SvecKdpmicas corr? 26 add ¢ ante ndes 30 exBddere 
pro éxBadreTe 32 ovvaxOncovra pro cuvaxOncetar 44 om adTa. 

26:4 tr ddA@ Kpatiowar | arodecwow pro awoxtetvwow g add 
Tois ante wrwyois 10 Aéyer pro elmev 17 érormdoopuev pro érormd- 
cwpev 18 ott pro éotw 26 evyapioThoas pro evAOYHTAaS §=27 OM 
TO 29 YeEvnMATOS pro yerYyuaToS 33 omKal 35 aTapyncwpat pro 
arapyvncowa | add 5€ post opolws 36 add avtod post wabnrtais 
505 prog 52 amo8avoivra pro arodovvta 54 ovTws pro oTw 
59 tr Oavataowow avtov 63 opkifw pro ékopwitw 71 avrois pro 
Tos 74 kataQeuarivew pro xatavabenaritey. 

27:15 ir TO SyAw eva Sdopiov 33 yoryoOav proToryo8a 35 om 
iva wAnpoOn .... EBadov KrAjpov 41 add Kal dapicaiwy post 
mpecBurépwv 42 add én’ ante ait@ 45 évdTys pro évvdryns 46 
évdtny pro évvdtnv | Mpa pro Kawa 47 om aKovcarTes 53 avac- 
Tacw pro &yepow 58 omo: suppl corr 63 tr 6 mrdvos éxeivos 
65 om 6é. 

28:2 add Tod pynpeiov post Oipas 6 omyap og om Kai ante 
iSod 18 om ov. 


In an illuminated border: | To xara papxoy Gyov Kal cemrov 
évay'yédtov:—Below, 70 kata pdpKov ay(vov) évaryyéd(cov). 

Mark 1:6 add 6 ante "Iwdvvns 16 add Tod cipwvos post adtod 
| aupiBrnotpa pro aupiBrnotpov 27 éavrodrs pro aitods 37 tr 
aé Enrovor 38 Kai éxet pro Kael 42 tr ) A€rpa an’ avdToD 45 
mavrobev pro mavtaxdbev. 

2:1 ty elonAOe madd 4 xpdBarttov pro kpaBBatov 7 obTws pro 
oitw 8 add avroi ante Svcroyifovrar g cov pro ca | xpdBartov 
pro xpaBBarov 11 xpdBartrdév pro xpdBBatrdv 12 KpdBartov pro 
xpaBBatov 21 omKkal* 23 0m év 26 om Tod ante apyiepéws. 

3:1, 3 €Enpapevny pro eEnpaypévnv 4 arrordcat pro aroxreivas 
8 om ao ante ‘lepocodkvpov 11 mpocémirtov pro mpocémimtev 
12 tr havepov avrov 27 ovdels Sivatar pro ov divatar ovdeis | 
Svaprdcy pro Svaprdcea 33 Kal pro} 35 éotiv pro éoti. 

4:40m Tod ovpavod 7 émi pro cis gomavtois 12 TaparTwpata 
pro apaptjpata 18 om obrol cicw? 30 Opormaoper pro 6uorwmowpev 
31 KdKKOV pro KéKK@ 33 édvvavTo pro ndvvavTO 37 éméBarev pro 
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éréBarrgev 38 médret propéhee 39 omTH Oardooy 40 ovTwsS pro 
ovTw. 

5:3 Mvnpace pro uvnpelos | eddvato pro ndvvato 11 T@ dpe pro 
Ta Opn 13 €iondOev pro eicHrAOov 16 Sumynoavto 8 pro Kal 
Siunyjcavtro 19 Teroinxe pro érotnce 23 Snonta pro Snoera 
26 avris pro éavtis 37 add Tov ante "lax@Bov 40 madvtas pro 
atravras. 

6:2 a... . yivwvrar pro bt. . . « yivovrar 5 édvvaTo pro 
ndivato g évdvcacOa pro évdvcnobe 11 om Tov ante troKaTw 
15 0m# 170m) 27 ao|teldas pro arocteiXas man prim; cap 
mg suppl corr 28 amexepddice Tov iwdvyny pro aTrexepadicey avdTov 
29 OMTP 330m 01 dxroL 34 Er 6 inoods elde 37 Ayopdcoper pro 
ayopdcwper | tr dnvapiwv Siaxociwy 44 0omacel 45 atrodvoe pro 
amodvon 52 tr avtav ) Kapdia 55 KpaBdrros pro kpaBBaros. 

7:6 émpopyrevoev pro mpoepyrevoey 18 odTws pro odtTw 24 
Cav pro cicehOwv 26 cvpopowixicca pro Tupopoinaca | éxBary 
pro &kBddrdrkn 31 add 6 inaods post eEedOav 32 pmoyyiAddrov 
pro woytdddov. 

8:3 jKovet pro jKacte 6 add Kal ante ebyapictncas 21 Aye 
pro éheyev 26 om Tov 29 om 6 ante Ilétpos 31 add Tov ante 
apxvepéwv | add TOY ante ypaymatéwy 35 éavTod Wuynv pro 
Wuxiv avtod 36 add Tov ante dvOpwrov 38 om av; suppl corr. 

9:4 Haven pro Mace 6 Aadjoe pro AaAjon 7 Om AEyoUTA 
20 (ddv pro dav 23 0m 7) 25 add 6 ante 6ydos = 28 Svati pro”"OTu 
30 e€eAOdvtes éxeiBev 35 éotw pro éotac 38 om 6 ante lwdvvns 
41 om T® ante ovépati 42 éav pro dv | wiros ovKds pro diBos 
puduxos 45 add yap post Kadov | ce pro cot. 

10:2 om oi 3, 4 pwvorns pro Moojs | rovTov pro Tod avTov 
16 evAdyee pro nideye 17 idod Th TrovcLos Tpocdpaywv pro 
mpocdpayey els 21 om TOs ante TTWXOIS 24 om TOIS ante XPHuaciw 
27 om T® ante Oe@" +28 om Kal* 29 add évexev ante Tod evaryyediov 
30 watépa Kal pntépa pro untépas 31 omoi 33 0m TOS? 40 0m 
pou? 43 ovTws pro ovTw | tr tuav Sidxovos 44 av pro av 51 
paBBovvi pro ‘PaBBovi | aveBrAfo pro avaBrdpo. 

11:1 BnOcpayh pro BnOpayy 3 amootédre aiTov pro avTov 
amrootenei 4 0m TOV 11 omKal? 20 éEnpapevny pro éEnpaypévny 
21 é&jparar pro é—npavtac 22 add © ante "Inoois 23 motevoe 
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pro mutevon 24 aithabe pro aiteicbe 29 om “Inoovs man prim; 
suppl corr 32 eimopev pro éav eitrwper. 

12:5 amoxtévvovtes pro amoxteivovtes 14 méeANEL pro pee 
22 €oxatov pro éoxdtn 230m ov 25 omoi 26 TOU pro TIS ante 
Barov 27 om @¢ds ante Sovtwy 28 Tavtwr pro Tacav 29 TavTwY 
€vTod) pro Tacav Tav évTohav 32 om Geos 36 TvevpaTt pro TO 
mvevpat. TH | Aéyer pro elev 38 add pirovvTwv ante doTmacpors 
41 €Barov pro éBarrov 43 elev pro réyer | BaddAdvTwv pro 
Badovrov. 

13:8 4pxy pro apyat 11 AaAnoeTe pro AaAHonTE 14 OM TO 
pnGev iro Aannr tod mpopyrov | éotas pro éotds 23 &ravta pro 
mavta 26 tr Kal SdEns worrHs 27 add THs ante ys | add Tod ante 
ovpavod 28 om éotiv 29 obTws pro oiTw 30 tr Tadta Tavta 
31 Tapehevoetar pro TapehevoovTat. 

14:2 yévntat proéotar 5 édvvato pro ndvvato 6 év épuoé pro eis 
éué 8 éoyev pro elyev g éav pro dv 10 om 6 ante ’lovdas 12 
éTouudoopev pro éToimdowpev 14 6 ante SiddoKados om man prim; 
suppl corr mg 15 avayewv pro avwyeov 21 om 6 ante vids | éyev7{On 
pro éyevvnOn 23 om To ante woThpiov 25 add 5€ post apnv | yevy- 
Matos pro yevvipatos 27 om év euol év TH UKTI TaVTH 30 add ov 
anle onpepov 31 aTapyncwpat pro aTapyyjcowar 32 MmpocevEouas 
pro wpocevEwpar 33 om Tov ante laxwBov 41 om TO ante Aovrdv 
43 add 6 ioxapwirns post lovdas 51 "HxorovOncev pro nxorovbe 
60 0m TO 61 aexpiveto pro atexpivato 62 tr éx SeEvav xaOrpevov 
71 Opvivat pro ouview 72 Td phua 5 pro Tov phywaTos ob. 

15:14 Wepiocdrepov pro tepiccotépws | éxpalov pro expatav 
19 TUWévtas pro TUHévres 22 add Tov ante Toryo0G 24 Sieuepifovro 
pro Siepépifov 31 om Sé 33 évdtns pro évvdtns 34 evdty pro 
évvdtn | hua pro Aawpa 35 add bt ante ’1dod 39 obtws pro 
odTw 43 €AOwy pro HAOev. 

16:1 om % ToD 8 om Taxd g caBBadtwr pro caBBdrov 18 
Bray pro Braye. 


| réXos Tod Kata wdpKov évayyeriov | 


\ 4 a fA > 
TO KaTa NOVKaY ayLoV evaryyedov 


Luke 1:7 om 8 évavtiov pro évavtt 10 tr Hv TOU Aaod 120m 
> 


ém’ 25 obTws pro ovTw $36 avyyevis pro auyyerns | ynpet pro ynp4 
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44 tr éoxiprnce to Bpépos év ayaddidoer 67 empodirevce pro 
mpoepyrevoce 73 Spxw pro Spxov. 

2:11 om Kupis 12 om tH 13 ay|A@ pro ayyédko man 
prim: ayyéXo compl rubr 20 bréatpeav pro éréotpeav 21 avTov 
pro to madiov 25 tr Hv Gywov 37 avTh proaitn 39 éavTay pro 
avuT@vY 40 avTaL pro avTé. 

3:2 él apyiepéws pro én’ apyvepéwv | om tod ante Zayapiov 
4 PHKY exerr pro épnuw : cap mg om 18 om ow 19 om Pirfrrou 
22 evddenoa pro niddxnca 23 rel pro‘Hri 26 cepeed pro Lepel 
27 iwavvdy pro ’lwavvi 28 Kocdy pro Kwocdp 30 iwavvdy pro 
"lovav 32 vaacwv pro Naaccwv 33 add Tod impay post Apap 
34 9dppa pro @dpa 35 cepovyx pro Lapovy. 

4:40m6 7 Gca promdvta 8 ir elrev ait@| om yap 9g om o 
14 0m6 18 elvexev pro evexev | edayyedicacbas pro evayyeriler Oar 
23 om TH ante Karrepvaodp 26 capepOa pro Xdperta 28 axovcar- 
TeS pro akovovTes 29 om THs ante Oppvos 35 0m TO ante Mécov 
38 om 42 érefntouv pro éfnrour. 

5:1 yernoapér pro Vevvncapér 2 amrérdvvov pro amérdvvay 
5 XaAdcopev pro xyardow 6 tr TAHOs ixOdwv 8 ydvacw inood pro 
yovact Tod “Incod 19 om Sia ante wolas 26 édaBe mdvras pro 
é\aBev Grravtas 29 om © ante Aevis 36 om ériBrAnua? 39 tr 
véov Oére. 

6:3 tr 6 inoods ele mpds adtovs 7 om avTov g amoxteivat pro 
arokéoat 10 elev ait@ pro elme tO avOpwr@ | éroince pro 
érroincev ottw 18 aro pro bm 23 xapnTe pro xalpere 26 om 
tipiv ante Stav | eirwow oi avOpwro : om mdvtes 27 GAA pro 
arr’ 28 om Kal 31 om kat ante xabas 34 om ot 35 om TOU 
37 add Kal post xpiOfte 44 om idiov. 

7:2 Guerre pro nuerdre 6 tr wou wird THY oTéynv | om eicérOys 
man prim; suppl corr mg 7 4A proaddkA 11 omoi 12 avrti 
pro aitn | om hv 13 avTiv pro aiTn* 16 Tavtas pro amavtas 
24 Tis SydoLs pro mpos Tors Sydous 27 add yap post obtos 31 Om 
elrre 58 6 KUpios § 34 ir Pidos TEAwVaY 39 eoTLV pro eat man prim? 
éott corr 46 tr Tovs mddas pov. 

8:3 cwodvva pro Lovodvva | avtois pro avT@ 5 EavToU pro 
avtov | érecev éri pro érece Tapa 8 eis proémi 18 av pro av bis 
21 om avtdv 24 émavcato pro émavcavTo 26 avtirepa pro 
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avtitépav 27 THS YRS pro Thy yhv 29 Wapyyyelde pro Tapryyedre 
33 elamrABov pro eichrAOev 34 om amerROdvtes 42 adTH pro aiTn 
43 ‘atpois. pro eis iatpods 50 Wicteve corr? 51 Nav pro cicehOor | 
tr iwavyny Kal idxwBov. 

9:1 om paOntas avrod 5 om ad ante Tav Today 6 om TAS 
7 yevoueva pro ywopeva 8 |’Hdlas pro‘Hrlas ex err gom6 10fr 
épnuov tdérov | BnOcaiddy pro BynOcaidd 13 tr ixOves dbo | ayopaco- 
Mev pro a@yopdowpev 15 oTwS pro oUTW 200m6 24 av pro av 
ante én 27 éotw@Twv pro éatnKdrwv | yevowvTa pro yevoovTaL 
28 om Tov 33 ele wétpos pro elmev o Ilérpos | tr wlav pwoet 36 
éwpdxecav pro éwpdxacw 40 éxBddwow pro éxBdddkwow 41 tr 
Tov vidv gov dde 47 €idas pro id@v 49 om TA 50 KpeY pro Huav 
bis 55 add 6 inoods ante éretiunoey 57 éav pro dv 62 tr 6 inaods 
™Mpos avrov. 

10:1 add Sto post v0 2 «Bary pro éeBddAdkyn 4 Badddvtiov 
pro Badavtiov 6 om wev 8 om & 11 add eis Tors médas Hypa 
post duav 12 om 8 13 BnOcaiddy pro BnOcaidd 15 om Tod 
20 om MGAXOv 22 tr wor wapeddOn 3.2 avtimapHAGe pro avtiTaphr- 
Oev 36 tr wAnciov Soxei ca 39 THY AdywY pro Tov AdyoY 40 
pérret pro médet. 

11:2 om 6 év TOis ovpavois 8 Scov pro bcwv 10 avoryOnoerar 
pro avovrynoerat 11% proeixal 13 tr Sduata ayaba 26 édOdvTa 
pro cicehOdvta 28 om autdv 32 wvevitar pro Nwevi 33 xpuTtny 
pro xpuTrov 34 add éorat post cKxorewov 38 mpdrepov pro mpaTov 
42 add S€ post tadta 44 om oi ante TepimatovvTes 50 om aro 
xataBorjs Kdopou 51 add Tov dixaiov post "ABeX 54 om Kai ante 
Cnrovrtes. 

12:4 Gmroxtevvdvtwv pro amoxtevdvtwv 7 add bpeis post diageé- 
pete g Eumrpoobev pro évariov' 11 pepimvnonTe pro mepimvate | 
atroroyncesbe pro amoroynjoncbe 15 avT@ pro avTot post SwH 
20 a&dpov pro appwv 21 add Taira déywv épwve- 6 éxwov Ota 
axovev axovérw post TrovTdv 22 évducecGe pro évdioncbe 23 
Threlwv pro TrEidv 24 Tapieiov? pro Tapeiov 27 TOS? pro Ta man 
prim; T4 corr 28 tr ojpepov €v TH AYP@ 29 Kal pro) 33 Badddv- 
tia pro Baddvria 38 ovTws pro ovTwW 44 a’T@ pro avTOv 45 tr 
pov 6 Kupios | édXOeiv pro épyecOar 47 avToU pro éavTod 48 
amaitncovew pro aitjcovew 49 éml proeis 50 Grou prood 53 émi 
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pro éh’ 54 obrws pro obtw 56 tr Tov ovpavod Kal Tis ys 58 
Bary pro Barry. 

13:3, 5 MeTavononTe pro meTavonte 4 add Tos ante avOpw@rous 
6 tr Sntév Kaprév 8 Kémpia pro xompiay 11 tr éxovoa mvedpa 
15 Uroxpital pro imoxpitd 200m Kal ante wadduv 21 Expuev pro 
évéxpuev 29 om ard ante Boppa 31 add avt@ post mpoodOov 
34 amoxrévvovca pro amoxteivovca | ra éavTis voocola pro Th 
éauTis voooidy 35 om épnuos | om aun : tr Ayo Be. 

14:2 om tv 10 avdtece pro avdrecov 13 Om avamnpous 15 
apirrov pro dprov 26 ’Avtod pro éavrod 27 tr elvat wou 300m 
bre 32 tr Téppw avTov 33 imdpyovow atte pro éavTod imapyovow. 

15:4, 7 évevnxovtaevvéa pro évvevnxovtraevvéa 4 add ov post éws 
7 Ovrws pro ott | om 7T@ ante oipav@ g avyKarei pro ouyKareirar 
10 obTws pro otTw 20 avTod pro éavTod 24, 32 aToAWAaS pro 
amrodkwrax corr 26 om avrov. 

16:5 avrov pro é€avtod ~15 om éoTw 22 om Tov ante ABSpady 
25 @de pro 65 29 add dé post réyer. 

17:1 add avtod post wabntas 4 om eri ce 6 gutedOnte pro 
gutevOnt. 7 avdrece pro avdrecat g om a’T@ 10 ovbTas pro 
ovUTw | tr axpeior Sodrox 23 0m% 24 0m kat 26 om Tov ante Nae 
30 TA avTa pro TavTa ~340m 6 ante els wapadnpOnoera. 

18:1 add avrovs post mpocevyerBar 7 ToLnon proTonce go om 
wai ante mpos | éavtods pro éavtois 11 tr 6 TedAwvnS obTOS 13 
érumte pro étuTtev : om eis ante TO oTHO0s 14 add yap post H 15 
om avt@ 28 om O. 

19:3 €dvvato pro ndvvato 4 om Su | Euedre pro muedArNe 7 
mavres pro amavres 8 inoody pro Kupiov 13 mpaypatevoacba 
pro wpaypatevcacbe 19 mévte corr? 23 0m THY anle Tpametav 
29 BnOcday? pro BnOdayy 30 om avOpmrav : suppl mg 31 om 
obrws 37 om Hon | np~ato pro np~avro 400m St 46 tr éroun- 
gate avtov 48 om TO ante Ti | moincovew pro Tonowour. 

20:1 lepeis pro apxsepeis g om TIS 14 om SedTE 19 Om Tov 
adv 24 Selkard pro émibeiEatd | add oi dé éderEav- Kal elrre- post 
Snvdpiov 28 wwvons pro Mocs 32 om TdvTwv 34, 35 exyapi- 
Covrat pro éxyaploxovta: 37 mwvons pro Mwons 41 add Twes 
post Aéyovor 46 mpwroxabedpiav pro mpwroxabedpias 47 pmaxpa 
pro waxpa. 
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21:2 tr Twa Kal 11 poBntpd man prim: corr poBnpd 12 
TavTov pro amdvtwv 16 tr ovyyevav Kal pirwy Kal adeApav 22 
mrynoOjvat pro TAnpwOjvac 30 om Hn ante éyyds 31 OUTwS pro 
oitw 34 BapnOaow pro BapvvOadcw | aidudios pro aidvidzos 
35 ir THS yas mdons 36 om TadTa. 

22:3 om 6 ante Latavas 4 om Tois ante otpatnyois 5 apyvpia 
pro apyvpiov g éroupwdoopev pro érorudowpev 12 avdyaov pro 
aveyeov 18 yevipatos pro yevvnypatos 30 KabiceaOe pro Kabianabe 
32 €xrltrn pro éxreltrn 34 Pwovicy prodwvnce 35 Baddavtiov pro 
Badavriov | ovfevds pro ovderds 36 Badrddvriov pro Baddvtiov 
45 om avTod 47 om &€ ante avoid | avto’s proattav 53 adda pro 
GX’ 54 om avtov post eianyayov 57 om avTov ante eywv 60 om 
6 ante adéetwp 61 add onpepov post pwvicat 62 om 6 Ilérpos 
66 om te | avTay pro éavTav. , 

23:1 NYayov pro nyayev 2 add Huav post EOvos 8 add xpdvov 
post ixavod 15 avérepe pro avéreuwa | avtov mpos Huas pro 
twas pos avtov 180m Tov 19 4s pro dots 23 ai| Tov pro aitrovpe- 
vou avtov man prim; corr rubr 26 om Tov ante épxouévov 35 oéowxe 
pro éowce 44 vans proévvdtns 46 wapatiepat pro mapabjcopa 
51 avros mpocedéyero pro mpocedéxero Kal aitos 54 om Kal ante 
odBBatov 55 om Kal ante yuvaixes. 

24:4 tr dvbpes S00 5 Ta Tpdcwra pro Td Tpdcwrov 10 Gav pro 
joav man prim : heavcorr 18 om év ante ‘lepoveadyp 19 ws pro ds 
24 ovTws pro oiTw 33 TOS pro TOs ante giv 40 edekev pro 
érédeEev 42 pedicceiov pro wedicciov 43 epaye pro epayer : 
postea ca 25 litt ras (? forsitan wai ta éridovra édwKev avrois 
ut in “K IL* 13. 42. 88. 130. 161.* 207 mg. 278 mg. 300. 346 al” 
Tisch) 46 ots pro ottw 49 tr éym 180d | evdtcerOe pro évdv- 
anode man prim : évdvoneGe corr. 


TO Kata iwdvynv &y(vov) évayyéd(vov) 
John 1:28 BnOavia pro BnOaBapa 29 om 6 “lwdvyns 40 0m 
S€ 42 IIparov pro mpartos | weciav pro Mecoiav | om © ante 
Xpictds 44 om O'Iynoods post nOédAncev | add 6 inaods post ait 
46 wovons pro Mwois | om Tod ante lwchd 49 om 6 ante "Inaods 
52 om Kai Aéyer avTe@. 
2:4 add wal ante Xéyee 16 add Kal ante wh 17 Katapdyerai 











| 
| 
' 
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pro xatépayé 19 om © ante Incois 22 edreye pro edeyev : om 
avrois 23 add Tois ante ‘lepocodvpars. 

3:2 avTov pro Tov Incotv 3 om 6 ante Inaods | add drt ante édv 
4.0m 0 ante Nixddnuos 5 0m 6 ante ’Incods 10 om 6 ante Inaois 
16 obTws pro otTw 20 tr aiTod Ta Epya 23 cadrnu pro Larelu 
25 iovdalov pro "lovdalwy 28 om po 36 add Thy ante Swnv?. 

4:3 amndOev pro arhrdOe : om madd 13 om © ante “Inoois 
20 tr Tov dpe: ToUTw 25 mecias pro Mecolas 30 om ov 31 add 
avtov post wabntal 33 om odv 34 TonoTw pro Tue 37 om 6 ante 
GdrnOwos 42 eyvoxapev pro oidayev 44 0m 6 ante “Inoods 46 tr 
mdaduw 6 inoods 47 Ewedre pro MuEArE 51 vids pro Tais. 

5:1 add % ante éopty | om 6 ante "Inoots 4 add xupiov post 
yap | édovero pro xatéBarvev | érapdoceto pro érdpacce | & av pro 
Symote 5 tpidkovra Kal oKT® pro TpraxovraokT® 7 Barn pro 
Barry 8 xpdBatrev pro xpdBBatdév 9, 10 xpdBatrov pro xpadBBa- 
Tov 10 é€oTt pro éotw| add Kali ante ovn 11 KpdBartdv pro 
xpaBBardv 12 omos tot (np@rncav.... mepirare.) man prim; 
suppl man al mg 21 ovTws pro odtw 25 avOpm@rov pro Beod 30 0m 
matpos 35 ayaddabivar pro ayaddacOnvar 39 om ai@vov 41 
avOpwrov pro avOpwarrwv 46 pwc pro Mao. 

6:3 «d@nto pro éxd@nto man prim : éedOnto corr 10 add 
dvOpwroa ante dvdpes 17 add eis Td Troiov ante o’Inoods 24 om 
kal ante avtol | adtdév pro tov “Incotvy 28 romper pro Tovodpev 
29 om 6 ante Incots 39 GAN pro add 40 yap pro 5¢| add év 
ante tT 44 add év anteTH 45 om TOD ante Oeod | axovwr pro 
akovoas 51 cwrnpias pro Cwijs 52 ir THY dpa Sobvac 54 add év 
ante T 55 4dnOns pro adrnOas bis 58 Sjoa pro Snoetar 60 tro 
Adyos obtos §=63 oTl pro éote man prim; éoti corr 71 Eweddev pro 
npernev. 

7:8 om tavtnv® 9 om 6é | adres pro avtois 10 tr eis THY éopTiy, 
téTe kal autos avéBn 12 om S€ 16 add ovdv post amexplOn 20 
amexplOncav oi lovdaior Kal elrov ait@ pro’ AtrexpiOn 6 dxdos Kal 
elwe 21 om 6 ante “Incots 26 om adrnOGs? 27 éoti pro éoriv? 
29 om S€ 32 Ir of apysepeis Kai of hapicaion 33 om adirois 39 om 
6 ante ’Inoois 40 Tav Adywv pro Tov Neyov : add avTod 41 om Se 
52 eyelperar pro éynyeptac 53 — 8:11 om man prim: suppl man 
al mg. 
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[peric tot suppl mg (saec XIII?): lin prim absciss; incip 
Babéos irOev 6 inaois eis Td iepdv, Kal mas [lin dimid amiss in mg 
sup | | SacKxev avtovs- — explic kal unnér dudprave. 

7:53 «al érropevOn . . . . 8:2 dpOpov absciss cum mg sup. 

8:2 Babéos add post SpOpov | irAOev 6 inaods pro Sé mad a- 
peyéveto | post kai was litt 30 amiss, absciss in mg sup usque ad 
Sacxev aitovs 3 él pro év| add T@ ante péow 4 elrov pro 
Aéyovew | TavTnv eipoper én’ avTopwpw porxyevopevny pro aiTn.... 
poryevouevn 5 Huav add post vouw| pwvons pro Moois | om 
npiv | uOdfev pro MBoBoreicOar 6 Katnyopiav Kat’ pro KaTnyo- 
peiv | TO pro T@| add wh TMpooroovpevos post yRv 7 avaBAdpas 
pro avaxinwas | elev avrtois pro ele mpos adrods | om tov | Badérw 
én’ avtny pro én’ aitn Badérw 9 omxalimo... . édeyxdpevor | 
om éws tev éoxdtwv | ovea pro éataoa 10 eldev adrhy Kal pro Kal 
undéva . . . . yuvascds | omavry | yuvat prom yur | om mod... . 
gov; 11 €lmev pro elie | add ao Tov viv post wopevov |. 

8:12 tr avrois 6 inaots | wepiraticy pro Tepimatncer 14 OM 
5¢ | 4) pro ai? 19 om 6? 26AaXG@ pro Aéyo +38 & HKovcaTe prod 
éwpdxate | Tod watpos proT@ Tatpl 390mav 42 0m ow 44 add 
TOU ante TWaTpos 52 yevonTar pro yevoeTaL 53 om ov 54 Huav 
pro Upav. 

9:3 0m 6 g om Sti" | add Se post exeivos 15 éméOnxe pro éréOn- 
kev | tr pou él tovs opBadpors 21 éavTod pro avTod 25 om ov 
27 émiotevoate pro jKovoate 28 omoiv 29 mwoei pro Macon 
33 edvvato pro ndvvato 36 add Kai ante Tis. 

10:4 €«Bdddy pro ékBadry 7 om St 8 tr HrAOov wpd éuod 
120m Ta mpdBatas 13 wéAre pro wérer 140m 6? man prim; suppl 
corr 230m TOD 33 om ov 39 om ov 41 Onpeiov : init o om 
rubr, suppl corr 42 tr éxet mrodXoi. 

11:7 add avrod post paOntais g omo| tr Spa eict 15 adda 
pro ad’ 16 adv atr@ pro per’ aitodD 200m6 210m% 32 ¢r 
avrod eis Tos mdédas 37 édvvato pro ndvvaTo 48 oTws pro ovTw 
51 empodyrevoev pro Tpoepyrevoev 57 om Kal'. 

12:2 avaxeipévov odv pro cuvavaxepévov 6 Evedrev pro Euedev 
11 avtdv pro Tov Incotv 120m 6? 13 ouvavtnow pro irdvtnow | 
édeyou pro éxpalov | om 0 ante Bacideds 14 adT@ proatrd 17 btu 
pro Ste 18 jKovoay pro nKovce 30 0m 6 ante Inoois 33 Euedrev 
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pro jperdrev 34 0m Ste ante Sei 35 €v ipiv pro we iwav 37 
érictevoav pro émictevov 39 edvvavto pro ndvvavTo 50 ovTws pro 
ovTo. 

13:1 HAOev pro édAnrvOev 15 om wiv? 18 add yap post éyo 
25 add obrws post éxeivos 33 tr éy@ imdyw 34 tr Wa Kalas 
nyamnoa twas 380m ato o| dwvicy pro povyce. 

14:3 add éxei ante wai vpeis 4 om éey® 17 om 8€ 22 add Kal 
ante TL 23 0m Oante’Incods 26 tr SiddEe ipas | e’rw pro elrov 
30 om Tovrou | evpyce pro ovK exer 31 OUTS pro odTw. 

15:6 avTo pro avra | add To anie Tip 8 yévnabe pro yevnoerbe 
16 pelvy pro wévy 26 add mov post matpos*. 

16:4 add avt@v post pa 7 add ’Ey® post yap 16, 17 om eyo 
22 &€ere pro éxere 23 é pro boca 33 éyere pro éynte man prim; 
éxnte corr. 

17:2 €wxas pro Sédwxas | daca pro SHcn 6 SSwxas pro 
dédwxas 7 eyvwoav pro éyvwxav | éwxds pro Sédwxds 8 edwxas 
pro dédwxds 11 @ proods 13 éavtois proatrois 20 TWavtTwr TaY 
MioTEvdvT@Y pro TY TisTevedvTwY 23 add Kal ante mpeis. 

18:83 0m6 200mTH 24 add ovv post amécterev 29 add ew 
ante pos 31 5€ pro obv? 32 Eweddev pro muerdrev 34 atrexpivato 
pro amexplOn | addos cou ele pro Gddou cou elrov 360m6 400m 
mad. 

19:3 «al npyovto mpos avrov add ante xait 4 wal é&rOe pro 
e&nrOev ody | tr avrov wwiv 6 add avrdv post ctavpwoov? 11 om 
ot | éyers pro elyes 12 éxpavyalov pro expafor | éavrov pro avrov 
13 TOUT@Y TOV Adywv pro TovTOV Tov déyov | om Tov | yaBaba pro 
TaBBa0& 16 ody pro S€ | jHyayov pro amnyayov 17 éavTod pro 
avrov | Térov pro Tov? 20 tr 0 Tdmos THs Tédews 25 KOT pro 
Kro7ra 27 add éxeivos post uabnthis 310m 34 evOEws pro edOds 
35 tr éotw avrod §=638 om 5€ post weta | om O ante ’lwond 40 add 
év ante oOovios. 

20:14 om 6 ante Incots 15 tr €Onxas avtév 19 add avrod post 
pabnral 21 aroctéAdw pro TéuTw 280m 6 ante Qauads 29 om 
Bape 31 om 6 ante “Inoois. 

21:2 om Kal @wpdas o reyduevos AiSuyos man prim : suppl corr 
mg 3 ¢véBnoav pro avéBnoav 6 ioxvov pro isxvoay 11 eis THY 
yav pro éml tis yas 14 om avrod 18 adda ce Sacovow xal 
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atotaovaw pro ddros ce Soca Kal oicet 20 om 5€ post émiatpageis 
24 add 6 ante Kal yparpas. 


TéXos Tov KaTa iwavyny ayiou évaryyediov 


EpcarR J. GooDSPEED 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BARDESANES AND THE ODES OF SOLOMON 


Interesting in connection with the results obtained by Gunkel (ZNTW, 
XI, 4, 291-328) and those announced by Preuschen (in a footnote to 
Gunkel’s article), both of whom in their work on the Odes of Solomon 
have come to the conclusion that these odes are of gnostic origin, is a 
possible reminiscence from the Odes, certainly a striking parallel, 
found in the Semi-gnostic Bardesanes (154-222 A.D.). The simile 
which introduces Ode 6 is striking enough to arrest the attention of any 
reader and to draw the fire of the man who loves quotations: 


NYT Lasse .}sduas 1p Lodases yl 
~moomS Li} \dsetco .bapicy mmcd atoyno Weed Lica 
As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak, 
So speaks in my members the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak by His love. 


The parallels to this striking figure are not so frequent, but that 
they deserve some attention. The examples here given make no claim 
to completeness, an attempt at which is impossible to the writer in his 
present circumstances; if this little note serve but to incite others to 
the search its purpose will be attained. Of Old Testament examples 
there is, probably, but one which deserves attention, Isa. 16:11: 

main Weep ayto 2 2°92 

SOI TP? “BP! 
Wherefore my heart soundeth like a harp for Moab, 

and mine inward parts for Kir-heres. 
In early Christian literature the first occurrence, unless it be that of the 
Odes, is found in the writings of that kaleidoscopic genius, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Eph. 4:1: 7d yap dgvovduacrov ipiv mpecBurépiov, tov Geod aftov, 
ovTws TvvyppooTa TH emvoKxdmw, ds xopdai KiBdpa. Sa rovTo év TH Spovoia 
ipav Kal cvppavy aydry “Incots Xpurrds aderat and Philad. 1:2 ovvevpv6- 
puoras (sc. 6 éricKoros ipav) yap tats évroAais, ds xopdais xOdpa. 

The only other parallel which has come to my notice in early Chris- 
tian literature, and it is a parallel much closer to the Odes than either 


———— 


se! PEE LE Ge A 
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Ignatius or the Isaiah passage, is found in several phrases which probably 
are to be assigned to Bardesanes. In the Liber Legum Regionum (Patrol. 
Syr. i, 2, coll. 543 f.) the question is treated, why God did not create 
man, so that he could not sin. Bardesanes explains that in that case 
man would not be a free agent, but a mere instrument of him who 
controlled his actions. This is illustrated by the example: 
see TOD ZO] OM rel) Vplo —e badpe fon ~esz2 Suc Liv 
OLD ghor}ho7 [ho Np plo om Ho i qheas on Liscc] re batayo ldwomeZo 
And how, therefore, would man differ from a harp (kenndra), upon which 


another plays. .... And praise and blame is placed upon the artist, and the 
harp (kennéra) does not know what is played upon it. 


And again in Ephrem Syrus (Opera Omnia, Romae ex Typographia 
Pontificia Vaticana, 1740, Tomus Secundus, p. 553 A) there occurs a 
similar passage. Ephrem in his twenty-fifth Sermo Adv. Haer. takes 
up the cudgels first of all against Bardesanes. As against Bardesanes 
he maintains that man cannot be deprived of any one of the three 
parts of which he is composed. Then, in the main body of the Sermo, 
he deals with Marcion and Manes, especially the former. An attempt 
is made to refute and rectify Marcion’s comparison of man with a grain 
of seed and with an egg, especially in the conclusions which Marcion 
derived from these comparisons in regard to the resurrection. Only 
at the very close of the homily does Ephrem recur, but without mention 
of Bardesanes, to the tripartite division of man, which he finds rather 
difficult, and the sharp distinction of which he is inclined to minimize. 
In this connection, he mentions the three parts in the striking phrase: 

lng omgplso .pdadio Lasd 
The soul and the mind; and their harp (kennér), the body. 

Taking into consideration the epigone quality of Ephrem’s thought 
in general, the fact that he is here dealing with long dead heresies, and 
the fact that he personally makes rather light of this (Platonic) tri- 
partite division of man, it does not seem likely that he is the author of 
this striking metaphor. Then remembering that it is Bardesanes’ 
position in regard to this tripartite division of man, which Ephrem is 
dealing with, and that the same striking figure occurs in another text 
and connection wherewith Bardesanes’ name is connected, what more 
likely, than that Ephrem derived the figure from whatever production 
of Bardesanes’ fertile mind he had before him? 

Now this does not necessarily point to Bardesanes, nor even to 
Gnostic circles, for the authorship of the odes. In fact I am inclined to 
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think that Bardesanes’ use of the figure is secondary to that of the Odes 
in much the same degree as Ephrem’s use of it is secondary to Barde- 
sanes’. The use of the figure in theological argumentation, the twofold 
use of it in different connections point rather to the reminiscent use of 
a striking thought, well known to him, to the quoting attitude of mind 
on the part of Bardesanes, than to invention of his own. The original 
of the figure is not improbably to be sought in the Odes. If this be so, 
then it is certain: (a) that the Odes were in existence (at least par- 
tially) in the time of Bardesanes (154-222 a.D.); (b) they were known 
and used in the gnostically inclined circles, in which Bardesanes moved; 
and (c) finally, taken together with the other material gathered by 
Gunkel (0p. cit.), and promised by Preuschen (op. cit.), this may be an 
additional bit of evidence, pointing to just such gnostically inclined 
circles, as the point of origin for the Odes, or a portion of them, at least. 

The fact that Bardesanes has |,1= (kenné@ra) for the |sd.0 (kithara) 
of the Odes does not necessarily mean that the two are foreign to each 
other. The two words stand for the same instrument, the one (kennéra) 
being the purely Semitic designation, the other (Rithara) the Greek, 
written, like so many of its fellows, in Syriac characters. This being 
the case, it may well be that Bardesanes had read the Greek or Aramaic 
(Hebrew ?) original, or that he had an earlier translation, or that he 
had read kithara, but, in making use of the metaphor in his own way, 
substituted for it the Semitic word, the first of these being, all considered, 


the more likely supposition. 


M. SPRENGLING 
WATERTOWN. WIs. 


CONCERNING PATON’S REVIEW OF KONIG’S DICTIONARY 


Mein Bestreben, den inneren Zusammenhang der Bedeutungen 
hebraischer Wérter méglichst aufzuhellen ist in der freundlichen Bespre- 
chung, die Prof. Paton in diesem Journal p. 107 f. meinem Wérterbuch 
gewidmet hat, als “a praiseworthy aim’ anerkennt worden, und die 
Gefahr, mit der die Verfolgung dieses Zieles selbstverstindlich ver- 
kniipft ist, konnte mich nicht von vornherein abschrecken, dieses Ziel 
ins Auge zu fassen. Ich hoffe auch, dass die Leser meines Wérterbuchs 
in der Regel meinem Urteil beistimmen kénnen. Denn ich habe nicht 
neue Bedeutungen aus einem vorausgesetzten Grundsinn des betref- 
fenden Wortes abgeleitet, sondern nur die wirklich existierenden Schat- 
tierungen des Sinnes eines Ausspruchs in logische Verbindung bringen 
wollen. Auch dies schon diirfte ein Fortschritt sein. 

Ubrigens sei es mir erlaubt, in Bezug auf jene Rezension noch fol- 
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gende Bemerkungen hinzuzufiigen; (a) Die Ubersetzung von Eli-melek 
mit “Gott ist Kénig” wird in Frage gestellt, weil “names of this forma- 
tion are found in other Semitic languages where there is no trace of 
monotheism; and consequently this name should be translated ‘a God 
is king’” (p. 109). Aber gerade von mir ist langst betont worden (vgl. 
mein Bibel und Babel, rote Aufl., S. 40) dass die nicht-isrelitischen 
und die isrzlitischen Namen von solcher Art unterschieden werden 
miissen. Bei einem isrzlitischen Namen, wie Eli-melek von Ruth 
1:2f., ist die Ubersetzung, die in meinem Woérterbuch gegeben ist, die 
natiirlichste. (6) Der Rezensent sagt p. 109, “In the case of ’abi 
‘Father,’ as an element in proper names KGnig rejects the view that it 
is construct before the following noun.” Da hat Professor Paton sich 
versehen. Denn auf p. 20 meines Wérterbuchs ist im Gegenteil aus- 
fiihrlich nachgewiesen, dass ’abi (’achi, etc.) nur in einem Teile solcher 
Zusammensetzungem das Pron. poss. “mein” in sich schliessen kann. 
(c) Weil ich von dem Singular “Der Ba‘al” spreche, wird iiber mich 
gesagt, dass ‘‘there is more of the dogmatic desire to establish a primitive 
Hebrew monotheism than there is of sound philological and historical 
investigation.” Aber was hat “der Bacal” mit dem _hebriischen 
Monotheismus zutun? Und mein einziges Ziel musste sein, das Material 
zu entfalten, das in den hebraischen Quellen steht, und diese sprechen von 
I Kings 2:13 an sehr haufig vom Kult “des Ba‘al.” Ein andres Prinzip, 
als rein philologisch und rein historisch zu forschen, hat mich nie geleitet. 
(d) Ueber den Ausdruck Jahve, etc. (p.111), ist von mir alles gegeben 
worden, was mir die Sache eines Lexicons zu sein scheint, und was ich 
in jeder biblischtheologischen und archadologischen Arbeit vertreten zu 
kénnen meine. Solche Worte, wie die von “dogmatic presuppositions” 
(p. 111), sollten vermieden werden. Denn wie, wenn ich dieselben gegen 
meinen Reviewer ausspriche? (e) Ubrigens der doppelte Spiritus lenis, 
der von mir anstatt ¥ gesetzt ist wird nach meinem Vorgang jetzt endlich 
auch in der Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft ange- 
wendet. Man hat also eingesehen, dass die Umschreibung des 9 
durch ‘=h ein zu starker Missgriff ist, als dass er linger gebilligt 
werden kénnte. Und warum sind die Bedeutungen arabischer Verba 
gewohnlich auf lateinisch gegeben? Nun warum haben Néldeke und 
Miiller ihr Buch Delectus veterum carminum arabicorum, das oft vom mir 
zitiert worden ist, lateinisch geschrieben? Die lateinische Deutung 
arabischer Verba wird niemand stéren, aber vielen in Ungarn, Russland 


usw. willkommen sein. id 
Ep. KONIG 


UNIVERSITY OF BONN 
GERMANY 














RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


A TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR BRIGGS: 


The volume before us is published in honor of a scholar and teacher 
well known to the readers of this Journal. The authors themselves 
say in their preface: “This volume is offered to Professor Charles 
Augustus Briggs by a little group of his pupils and colleagues with the 
addition of only two or three other close friends. It is a testimonial 
of their personal affection as well as of their sense of obligation to the 
veteran scholar and teacher, and they have chosen as its occasion his 
completion of seventy years of life, not because they do not hope for 
him many more years of fruitful work, but because this anniversary 
recalls to them his long and notable service, and reminds them afresh of 
all they owe to the stimulus of his untiring energy, his patient research, 
his fearlessness in proclaiming truth, his warm personal sympathy, 
and his quick response to every demand made upon his stores of knowl- 
edge and the treasures—often unsuspected—of his warm and valiant 
heart.” The best reward that the conscientious teacher can have is 
such testimony of affection and esteem on the part of those with whom 
he has been most closely associated, especially when it brings the assur- 
ance, which this volume gives, that the pupils are carrying on the work 
of the master in the spirit by which he himself has been and is moved. 

Dr. Briggs has been far more than the occupant of a chair in a great 
theological seminary. He has been Doctor Ecclesiae in the broadest 
sense of the word, most truly so when the church he was trying to 
instruct showed itself most ungrateful. The extent of his learning and 
the catholicity of his interest is strikingly shown by the bibliography of 
his writings appended to this volume. This catalogue, which does not 
claim to be complete, includes nearly two hundred publications, and 
among them are many which have had a large share in molding the 
theological thought of this country and Great Britain. By the strange 
irony of ecclesiastical process, Dr. Briggs was held up before the world 
as a radical and an innovator. His writings have abundantly shown 

t Essays in Modern Theology and Related Subjects, Gathered and Puilished as a 
Testimonial to Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., Litt.D., on the Completion of His Seven- 
tieth Year, January 15, 1911, by a Few of His Pupils, Colleagues, and Friends. New 
York: Scribner, 1911. xvi+347 pages. $2.50. 
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how false, how ludicrous in fact, was the accusation. So far from being 
an iconoclast he is thoroughly conservative, a defender of the great 
historic churches and of the faith they profess. He has indeed stood 
manfully for the freedom of biblical scholarship, because he knows that 
true scholarship cannot submit to have its conclusions prescribed for 
it by any authority, dogmatic or other, but he has also stood firmly 
for the idea of an organized Christianity, one catholic and apostolic 
church. The object for which he has most earnestly prayed is the 
realization of this idea by the reunion of all the separated bodies which 
bear the Christian name. 

If the volume before us is valid evidence, it must be confessed that 
Dr. Briggs has impressed his pupils with the idea of free scholarship 
more distinctly than with his idea of the reunion of Christendom. We 
should have been glad to see among these papers one or more devoted 
to the Reformation in its relation to the unhappy divisions which keep 
us apart. Especially grateful would have been a study of the English 
church in the seventeenth century, a subject in which Dr. Briggs is an 
acknowledged authority. The only two papers in the volume which 
bear on the history of the church are McGiffert’s presentation of 
Calvin’s theory of the church, and Platner’s discussion of the repres- 
sion of scientific inquiry in the ancient church. 

However, it is better to be grateful for what we have than to wish 
we had something else. The present reviewer is of course attracted 
especially by the biblical studies here united. First comes Toy’s essay 
on “ Polytheism in Genesis” as a mark of date. The investigation was 
perhaps suggested by the recent attempt of a Dutch scholar to find 
distinct marks of polytheism in certain strata of the Pentateuch. Toy 
gives careful examination to the texts and shows that although poly- 
theism may underlie the original stories which the editors of Genesis 
used, the passages alleged do not argue for such polytheism on the part 
of the documents as we now have them. In the second paper Arnold 
throws light on one of the Old Testament hapax legomena. Bewer 
follows with some valuable notes on Jeremiah, showing how much we 
still have to learn from this book. Curtis discusses afresh the problem 
of the return of the Jews under Cyrus. This scholar is evidently im- 
pressed by the argument long ago presented by Torrey, with which all 
Old Testament scholars are now familiar, to the effect that there was 
no such event. But he still thinks that some sort of return may have 
taken place under Cyrus, though he says that “the evidence for it is 
very slight, and we have no reason to believe that the Chronicler’s 
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account is anything else than imaginary.”” Two papers are devoted to 
the Psalter, one by Peters, the other by Fullerton. The former argues 
from a study of the Korahitic Psalms that these compositions had their 
origin in North Israel, in which case they would of course be older than 
the fall of Samaria. Fullerton makes a special study of antisacrificial 
expressions in the Psalms. Among his conclusions I may mention 
this: that the last two verses of Ps. 51 are not, as now commonly sup- 
posed, a later addition to the original poem, but that they belong to it, 
while the two verses which precede are an insertion. Fullerton also 
takes occasion to enter upon the vexed question of the ego of the psalm- 
ists and inclines to the view that for the most part it is the Jewish 
community that speaks. 

Less technical, but of more general interest, are the two papers 
which come next in order, one by Francis Brown on the decline of proph- 
ecy, the other by Day on man and the messianic hope. One of the 
most important papers is contributed by George F. Moore on the defini- 
tion of the Jewish canon and the repudiation of Christian Scriptures. 
With abundant learning the author points out that as in the church the 
canon was defined because of the rise of heresy and the consequent 
need of a definite code to which to appeal, so it was in the Jewish com- 
munity where the early Christians claimed to belong and to have their 
sacred books recognized in the synagogue. The conclusion is that 
“it was not the diversity of opinion in the schools about Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Songs that first made deliverances about the Scriptures 
necessary, but the rise of the Christian heresy and the circulation of 
Christian writings. Older than any catalogue of the canonical books 
which has been preserved are specific decisions that certain books 
are not inspired scripture, and among the repudiated books the gospels 
stand in the front rank.” The illuminating discussion by which this 
thesis is sustained does not admit of compression, or we should be 
tempted to reproduce it here. 

The volume is one that should be read by everyone interested in 
theological thought. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS! 


The time has long passed since any historian could regard Israel 
as living in isolation from the tumultuous life of the Orient. It is now 
generally recognized that Israel’s life was a part of and inextricably 
interwoven with that of the great Semitic family to which she belonged. 
Her history can be understood, therefore, only as it is interpreted 
against the background of the ambitions and attainments, the thoughts 
and feelings of the Semitic world. 

While this relationship between Israel and her neighbors has thus 
been realized, there has thus far been no presentation of Hebrew history 
that has given adequate consideration to it. The title of the book 
under review promises just the thing that is needed, but the promise 
is not fulfilled. It is one thing to give a sketch of the political and 
military relations of a people with its neighbors; it is quite another to 
trace the “development” of that people “within the framework of world- 
history.” The former task is that undertaken here. The accomplish- 
ment of the latter task involves a broader and deeper conception of his- 
tory than that apparently entertained by Lehmann-Haupt. History 
is not a mere record of events. Much less is it a list of campaigns, or 
of successive dynasties. It is rather a setting forth of the entire complex 
of the interests which make up the life of a people. History is the record 
of the interrelations and convolutions of the various forces and life-pro- 
cesses that contribute to the development of a nation. It concerns 
itself to be sure with such concrete and tangible things as dates, wars, 
treaties, tribute, and changes of dynasties; but it is, to say the least, 
equally concerned with the less tangible but no less real things of the 
spirit. By these things does a nation live. The external, objective 
phenomena are but as the tossing waves on the bosom of the mighty 
ocean. The navigator must know the depths of the great deep. 
The outstanding feature of the history of Israel, for example, was not 
her political activity, nor her military triumphs and defeats, but the 
development of her intellectual and religious life. The task awaiting 
the historian of Israel is to discover and trace the interrelations of 
Israel with the Semitic world along the lines of commerce, art, literature, 
learning, and religion. A constant interchange in such commodities as 
these was in progress. It still remains to determine the debit and 
credit sides in this account between Israel and the nations. It is not 
enough to have added a Kulturgeschichtliche Riickschau und Nachlese 


1 Israel: Seine Entwicklung im Rahmen der Weligeschichte. Von C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. vii+344 pages. M. to. 
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as a sort of an afterthought. The next great history of Israel will be 
the one that takes into full and fair consideration all of these elements 
and shows how Israel came up from among the nations to be not indeed 
sui generis but certainly primus inter pares. 

Professor Lehmann-Haupt possesses many of the qualities requisite to 
the performance of the aforesaid task in an eminent degree. His range 
of information is unusually wide and accurate. His enthusiasm for 
detailed investigation is contagious. His judgment is on the whole 
excellent. He has direct access to a large area of information through 
his acquaintance with the various Semitic tongues. His self-restraint 
in the presence of facts is praiseworthy. Within the limits of the task 
as conceived by himself he has done an admirable piece of work. He 
is in a certain sense a pioneer in this field, and deserves full credit for 
his courage and skill. Particularly valuable is the way in which he has 
constantly reckoned with the outlying non-Semitic peoples whose 
pressure upon the Semitic world from time to time caused more or less 
significant changes within the limits of that world. Where there is 
so much to praise, it is almost ungracious to express dissent. But some 
questions must be raised in the interests of truth. 

The influence of Egypt upon Palestine seems unduly minimized and 
that of Babylonia correspondingly magnified. For example, such a 
statement as that Palestine from 2600 B.c. or earlier until about 1600 
B.C. was under the practically unbroken dominion of Babylonian poli- 
tics and culture (pp. 15, 243) is hardly defensible. The facts are against 
it. To say nothing of mining operations in Sinai and voyages to Phoe- 
nicia and the Lebanon region prior to 2600 B.c., Pepi I sent five expedi- 
tions to Palestine (2590-2570 B.c.); Pepi II carried on commerce with 
the Lebanons; Amenemhet I was in constant touch with Syria (2000- 
1970 B.C.), and Sesostris III (1887-1849 B.c.) campaigned in Syria 
and welcomed Syrian traders in Egypt. Furthermore, the excavations 
in Palestine show practically no traces of Babylonian influence in the 
earlier period; but, on the contrary, constantly reflect the art and cus- 
toms of Egypt, the next-door neighbor on the south. The altogether 
convincing evidence of the Palestinian excavations is practically over- 
looked by our author. In like manner, undue stress is laid upon the fact 
that cuneiform was used in the official correspondence of Palestine and 
Egypt as witnessed by the Tel-el-Amarna letters. But cuneiform 
was not confined to the Babylonians, having been used also by the 
Hittites and the people of Mitanni, from whom it may easily have been 
transmitted to Syria and Palestine. In any case, the mere use of a 
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foreign language for diplomatic and commercial intercourse between 
nations is not in and of itself indicative of any predominating influence 
on the part of the people to whom that language belongs. 

Coming to the internal affairs of Israel herself, the supposition 
that Rehoboam gained many victories over Jeroboam which are not 
on record (p. 71) is exceedingly improbable in a history, one of whose 
characteristics it is to magnify Judah at the expense of the Northern 
Kingdom. The Hebrew name Ben-hadad, as has been shown by Dr. 
D. D. Luckenbill in AJSL, XXVII, 267 ff., is to be retained as correct 
and not changed (p. 77) into Bir-Hadar (Assyrian, Bir’idri), which is 
better read Hadadezer (= Assyrian, Adad-idri). The phrase “Jehus 
Sohn Ahab” (p. 73) is surely a printer’s error. The attempt to place 
the prophet Hosea in the reign of King Hoshea rather than in the days 
prior to 734 B.c. can hardly be called successful. The language of Hos. 
12:12, 15 certainly does not warrant interpretation as of the invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser in 734 B.c. and the silence regarding this event and 
its consequences is not so easily harmonized with the supposition that 
the prophet spoke after its occurrence as our author seems to think. 
Nor was the political situation of Menahem’s time such as to render 
improbable the existence of pro-Assyrian and pro-Egyptian parties 
in Israel as was the case in the prophet Hosea’s days. Even though the 
source of danger in Menahem’s reign was Urartu, yet some might easily 
have turned toward Egypt for relief while others looked in the opposite 
direction toward Assyria. Again, in the case of Nahum the prophet, 
there is no real basis for the view that he was one of the exiles of the 
Northern Kingdom. His interest is not in the north nor is his knowledge 
of Assyrian places and things so minute and specific as to make his 
residence in Assyria an imperative conclusion. Still another prophet 
receives unusual treatment at the hands of our author. Ezekiel’s 
visions or trances are explained as due to his having been subject to 
epileptic attacks. This is sheer hypothesis and furnishes no real help 
at that. The visions are not of such a character as to find elucidation 
in such ways. They are too evidently the result of a fertile and exuber- 
ant literary imagination. 

One more thing must be mentioned, viz., the author’s confidence in 
the historical value of the Chronicler’s work. It is, of course, obvious 
that the Chronicler is not to be condemned off-hand, thrown out of 
court without fair trial. But on the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that in many cases, where it is possible to test the Chronicler 
by comparison with other sources he stands condemned of misrepre- 
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sentation and deliberate invention. This renders it very unwise to 
place much credence in the Chronicler’s unsupported statements on 
any subject. He is chiefly of value as reflecting the ideals, thoughts, 
and methods of his own day. Nor has the discovery of the Papyri from 
Assuan and Elephantine done as much for the Chronicler’s reputation 
as Dr. Lehmann-Haupt would have us believe (p. iv). It is no more 
easy to accept the “decrees” of the Chronicler’s narrative now than it 
was before the recent discoveries. They remain just as thoroughly 
Jewish documents as they ever were. Nor is there anything in the 
new Papyri that in any degree forces the originality of these “decrees” 
upon us. Indeed, a comparison of the Aramaic of the “decrees” with 
that of the Papyri points to a much later origin for the former as Pro- 
fessor Torrey has so clearly pointed out in his Ezra Studies (1910). 

But, passing by these and other questions over which differences of 
opinion must arise, there remains a deal of sound learning and reliable 
information in Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s book. He has brought together 
things that have too long remained apart. He opens up many new 
vistas and deserves the gratitude of students everywhere for marking 
out a new path. 


Joun M. Powis SmitH 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HABAKKUK 


The Book of Habakkuk presents a degree of difficulty to the inter- 
preter out of all proportion to its size. A great amount of literature 
called forth by the desire to solve its problems stands to its credit both 
in English and in German. A wide diversity of expedients has been 
employed in these efforts after a solution. Some insist upon the essential 
unity of the book; others analyze it into almost infinitesimal portions 
(so e.g. Marti and Nicolardot). Its date is located all the way from 
the days of Jeremiah to the Maccabaean period. The author of this 
latest commentary’ has studied the work of all his predecessors carefully 
and is completely satisfied with none of them. He therefore under- 
takes to present a new attempt to solve the riddle of Habakkuk. His 
attempt comes well accredited, having been awarded the Senior Ken- 
nicott scholarship in the University of Oxford in 1909, when it was 
first written. 

The most important part of this commentary is the full and critical 


* The Book of Habakkuk. Introduction, Translation, and Notes on the Hebrew 
Text. By G. G. V. Stonehouse. London: Rivingtons, 1911. 264 pages. s5s net. 
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introduction, extending over 129 pages. The translation and the notes 
on the Hebrew text which constitute the bulk of the book give every 
evidence of sound scholarship and good judgment. The new element 
in Mr. Stonehouse’s work is in his formulation of the problem which 
confronted Habakkuk. This may be summarized as follows: The 
Babylonians are rapidly subduing the entire West. It is a question 
of but a short time till they will be at the gates of Jerusalem. Their 
treatment of the subdued nations is oppressive and cruel. The spectacle 
of the successes of the Chaldeans and the sufferings of the nations over- 
thrown has created panic in Judah. Conflicting parties contend for 
the control of the state policies. Some are for alliance with one power, 
some for alliance with another. The prophetic policy of absolute, 
unfaltering trust in Yahweh alone finds no supporters. How long will 
Yahweh permit this state of affairs to continue? What is to be the 
outcome of the present turmoil ? 

This interpretation takes the text of the book in the order in which 
it stands and eliminates from chaps. 1 and 2 only 2: 11-14, 18-20. But 
a radical emendation of 1:5, 6a is also involved in it and is indispensable, 
unless these lines are dropped, when no satisfactory connection between 
1:4 and 1:6) remains. Further difficulty with this view is occasioned 
by the character of the language used, according to this hypothesis, to 
describe the tyrannical treatment of the defenseless peoples by the 
Chaldeans. It reads very much more like a description of conditions 
within Judah herself. Further, the use of the terms torah and mishpat 
to designate Judah’s foreign policy is without any good analogy. It 
is, indeed, not unlikely that the former of the two might have been so 
employed, but mishpat is too clearly defined to make such an expansion 
of its content probable. It distinctly denotes that which is right either 
because so decided by the judge or because it conforms to long-estab- 
lished custom. 

Whatever may be thought of this latest offering to the interpretation 
of Habakkuk, it is certain that the keen criticism bestowed upon the 
works of previous commentators will compel a revision or a supple- 
mentation of their views. The author’s treatment of the Psalm of 
Habakkuk runs along the usual lines. On 3:9, a famous crux inter- 
pretum, attention may be called to H. St. J. Thackeray’s clever sug- 
gestion in the Journal of Theological Studies for January, 1911, which 
appeared after this book was in type. 


Joun M. Powis SMITH 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE PSALMS OF SOLOMON’ 


The book under review is one of a series which is being published 
under the direction of Frangois Martin, professor of Semitic languages 
in L’Institut Catholique de Paris. It is the fourth volume to appear 
in the projected series, but some nine others are in course of preparation. 
Most of the works are studies in Jewish apocalyptic literature, and the 
general title is Documents pour V’étude de la Bible. 

This volume was assigned to Professor J. Viteau of L’Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris, and he has performed his task in a highly creditable way. 
One scarcely looks for any great display of originality in reworking a 
literary problem on which so much excellent work has been done as on 
the Psalms of Solomon, nor is it in the direction of original suggestion 
or treatment that the chief value of the work under consideration lies. 
No remarkable or iconoclastic conclusions are reached, and the main 
interest and worth lie in the fact that we have here a very complete 
and thorough examination of the material from a new thought-circle. 
Students of that fascinating literature of which these psalms are a part 
are under obligation to Professor Viteau for his painstaking labor. 

The book consists—as the full title indicates—of an Introduction, 
the Greek Text, and a French translation of the Greek. On the pages 
containing the text and translation, and sharing equally the space with 
them, are the principal variants of the Syriac version (in French), and 
critical and explanatory comments. The basal text is that of the 
Vatican manuscript, the Codex Romanus. 

The Introduction is lengthy, occupying 252 pages. A convenient 
analysis of the psalms is followed by a résumé of Jewish history from 
the assumption of the high-priesthood by Jonathan to the death of 
Pompey. This is well done, and furnishes an excellent background for 
the further questions of Introduction and for interpretation. The 
question of date is considered, and the conclusion reached is that the 
composition of the psalms extended over a period of twenty-two years 
—from 69 B.c. to 47 B.c. The second psalm was the last written, if we 
except the eighteenth, which is not considered to belong to the genuine 
psalms. This dating is based on the historical allusions in the Psalms 
which, in Professor Viteau’s thought, refer to Pompey’s invasion. He 
thus follows the consensus of opinion. The collection is an artificial 
one and it is impossible to detect any principle of arrangement. The 
author (for unity of authorship for Pss. 1-17 is claimed) is a Pharisee, 


* Les Psaumes de Salomon, Introduction, Texte Grec, et Traduction. Par J. VITEAU. 
Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1911. Pp. 427. Fr. 6.75. 
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possibly a priest, and his place of abode was probably Jerusalem. The 
purpose of the writings is “always didactic, polemic, and messianic.’ 
The psalms were written to encourage the disheartened Jews, justify 
the ways of God, renew attachment to the theocracy, and infuse hope 
of the near approach of the Messiah. The composition is not pseu- 
depigraphical in the strict sense of the word, the ascription to Solomon 
being the work of a copyist or corrector some time before the fifth 
century of our era. 

The doctrinal aspects of the psalms are carefully considered in an 
impartial, scientific spirit. The ideas are essentially those of the Old 
Testament from which they were borrowed by the author, and the 
doctrinal interest of the book is that it shows us the Jewish mind and 
ethical life in the first century B.c. The original language was Hebrew, 
from which the Greek version was made, and this in turn was translated 
into Syriac. The date of the Greek translation is not defined more 
closely than between 40 B.C. and 70 A.D. 

The literary relationships and history of the Psalms of Solomon are 
considered at length in several chapters, and an extensive bibliography 
is added. The whole work seems to be done carefully, with judgment, 
and in a true historical spirit. If the standard of Professor Viteau’s 
work is maintained in all the volumes the series will be a worthy one. 
This production of French Catholic scholarship will be welcomed as a 
real acquisition for our study of the period to which it relates. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN THE REALM OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Professor Tucker has undertaken to picture life in the Roman 
Empire in A.D. 64, treating security, travel, administration, education, 
religion, science, and so forth.t He has done this with admirable judg- 
ment and sanity, and has produced a book that is interesting to read 
and valuable for reference. Technical terms are avoided, and every 
reasonable effort is made to adapt the book to the general reader. 
One hundred and twenty-five illustrations enrich the text, and there are 
a few good maps and plans. As the title indicates, the book takes 
account of the significance of the time for Christian history, as well as 
classical, and many points in the life of Paul are helpfully touched upon. 

If Professor Tucker’s book has a fault, it is that it deals rather with 


t Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. G. Tucker. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. xix+453 pages. $2.50. 
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Roman life than with life in the Roman world. Antioch, Alexandria, 
Ephesus, Athens—these, too, belonged to the Roman world, and had 
types of life as characteristic and almost as significant as Rome. Upon 
the life of the provincial in Nero’s time the book throws very little 
light. Yet it is just here that recent discoveries and publications have 
most extended our knowledge. The forty volumes of Greek papyri 
(such as, e.g., the Gemellus letters), which would have given Professor 
Tucker a wealth of material on provincial life, seem to be unknown to 
him. He has confined himself entirely to the literary and epigraphical 
sources, and to works, like Friedlinder’s, built upon them. His refer- 
ences to Paul are not always critically based. Ramsay and Cony- 
beare and Howson are his chief authorities. He accepts the traditional 
view, based on the pastoral epistles, that Paul’s first imprisonment in 
Rome ended in his acquittal (pp. 1, 383). That the primitive Christian 
was “a socialist leveler’’ (p. 386) is probably much more apparent to us 
than it was to him. On the whole, the early Christian element in the 
book is inconsiderable and not wholly satisfying; that is not Professor 
Tucker’s field. 

A few trifling defects may be noted. That an upward flick of the 
thumb was the sign of death for the gladiator is the reverse of the usual 
view (cf., e.g., Friedlander, Roman Life, I1, 61; Johnston, Private Life, 
262). To describe the inhabitants of the interior of Egypt in the first 
century as “mostly speaking Coptic” (p. 45) is an anachronism, to say 
the least. Puzzuoli (p. 26) for Pozzuoli is probably a misprint. The 
work as a whole seems accurate, and while it is disappointing on the 
Greek and Christian sides, it will prove a useful handbook on Roman 
life in Nero’s day. 


Epcar J. GooDSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


None of the former works on the Society of Jesus have treated in 
detail the daily regimen of the members. The extensive history of 
Cretinau-Joly is concerned chiefly with the work of the order rather 
than its internal life. Gothein’s excellent volume is too broad in scope 
and too much occupied with the relation of the society to the Catholic 
Reformation to find space for this phase of Jesuit life. The critical 
Catholic work of Huber, Der Jesuitenorden nach seiner Verfassung und 
Doktrin, Wirksamkeit und Geschichte charakterisiert is also concerned 
with the historical significance of the order. The last important 
history of the society, by Bernhard Duhr, S.J., Geschichte der Jesuiten 
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in den Liéndern deutscher Zunge, gives much information concerning the 
daily life of the Jesuits in their Houses, but does not include the abundant 
detail necessary for a complete and vivid presentation of the subject. 
This deficiency in the literature on the Society of Jesus is met by the 
treatise here reviewed." 

Part I, constituting a fifth of the entire work, deals with the different 
classes of persons resident in the Houses of the order or present there 
as day scholars. The clearness with which the different classes are 
described gives a remarkably definite and accurate idea of what con- 
stitutes a Jesuit college in the wider sense, a Jesuit college in the 
narrower sense, and of the relation of classes to each other. This 
fundamentally important question has not been so well presented 
in any other work on the Jesuits, unless it be that of Duhr, and 
removes misapprehensions which are found even in so scholarly a 
treatise as Mertz’s Padagogik der Jesuiten. Fora correct understanding 
of the composition of classes resident in the Houses of the order and 
of its educational activity this exceptional presentation has the highest 
value. Numerous illustrations from colleges in different provinces of the 
order make clear the relation of classes. 

Part II is concerned with social life and relations in the Houses of 
the order. The principles governing the intercourse of members with 
each other, of full members with the novitiates, with pupils, and with 
the outside world are set forth with abundance of illustration. Richness 
of detail concerning customs at table, recreation, use of books, cor- 
respondence, sleeping arrangements, festivals, holidays, and all important 
aspects of daily routine give a vivid impression of life in the Jesuit 
Houses. New light is thrown on Loyola’s ideas concerning his society 
and in consequence on the effect of those ideas in church history. 

One element of value in this treatise is its utilization of new material 
concerning the Jesuit order. First-hand sources of information con- 
cerning it were not abundant, even as late as 1885. The Acta Sanc- 
torum, Vol. VII, a part of the letters of Loyola, the Institutium Societatis 
Jesu, and Carayon’s twenty-three volumes of Documenta inedita were 
the chief collections. The past twenty-five years have seen the publi- 
cation of a great quantity of new sources, many of them having high 
value. The letters of Nadal alone, one of the visitors of the society, 


* Forschungen zur Lebensordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu im 16. Jahrhundert. Von 
Dr. Phil. Hermann Stoeckius. Erstes Stiick: Ordensangehérige und Externe. 
viii+57 pages. Zweites Stiick: Das gesellschaftliche Leben im Ordenshause. 
iv+198 pages. Miinchen: Beck, 1910, 1911. M. 5. 
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are a mine of information on life in the Jesuit colleges. It is the publi- 
cation of these sources which has made the present work possible. The 
knowledge which it presents has been gleaned from a multitude of 
individual documents and organized with admirable clearness and 
simplicity. It conforms, in a word, to the highest canons of scholarship 
in historical science. It is based exclusively on primary sources, is 
impartial, thorough, and clear. 

The matter is presented, moreover, in a more interesting form and 
with greater animation of style than might be expected in a monograph 
dealing with so specialized a subject. It is to be hoped that the 
valuable information here given will be made accessible to American 
scholars in their own language and that Herr Stoeckius will carry out 
his intention of supplementing this treatise by further studies on other 
phases of the same subject. 


E. E. SPERRY 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Abbé Jules Thomas, a Doctor of Theology and an honorary canon 
of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame de Dijon, has published a book on 
the Concordat' which enjoys the distinction of having been recognized 
and approved by official organs of both church and state in France. 
It bears the imprimatur of the Bishop of Dijon. It has been awarded 
one of the annual prizes assigned “sur le prix du budget” by the 
Académie des sciences morales et politiques. Its orthodoxy and its 
scholarship are thus at once avouched for. 

Its contents cover a wide field. The first volume traces the origins 
of the Concordat of 1516 in the relations between the papacy and the 
French crown before that date. It reviews rapidly the earlier history 
of the subject, and then proceeds to consider more carefully the course 
of the negotiations between Leo X and Francis I which brought the 
Concordat to pass. The second volume, mainly exegetical in character, 
analyzes in great detail the text of the Concordat itself and of the sub- 
sequent acts issued by the pope and the French king to modify and 
enforce it. The last volume describes the practical workings of the 
Concordat in the sixteenth century, balances its merits and defects, 
pronounces in its favor, and concludes with a brief comparison of it 
with the later Concordat arranged between Napoleon I and Pius VII 
in 1801. 

By far the most valuable part of this book is that which deals with 


tLe Concordat de 1516, ses origines, son histoire au xvi* siécle. L’Abbé Jules 
Thomas. Paris: Picard, 1910. 3 vols. Fr. 7.50 per vol. 
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the negotiations immediately preceding the Concordat, and the struggle 
over its registration between Francis I and the Parlement of Paris 
which immediately followed it. In connection with both of these 
subjects the author has brought fresh material to light which he has 
been careful to reproduce in full among his piéces justificatives. The 
documents which bear upon the negotiations of Roger Barme, French 
ambassador at Rome in 1516, and the extracts from the registers of the 
Parlement of Paris in 1517 and 1518, constitute important contributions 
to the available sources upon the subject. 

In his treatment of the origins and of the practical workings of the 
Concordat, \’Abbé Thomas is a good deal more attentive to his ortho- 
doxy than to his scholarship. He is plainly of the extreme ultramontaine 
faction in the French church; he accepts without question the doctrine 
of papal infallibility and cites papal bulls again and again as final authori- 
ties upon disputed points in the relations of church and state. Clearly 
he is not in the frame of mind to form an accurate historical judgment 
upon the merits of the controversy between Gallican and Ultramon- 
taine which is the central theme of his work. It is indeed pretty evident 
that he is writing for the Roman Catholic world rather than for the 
learned world in general. In such allusions as he makes to the Protestant 
movement in the sixteenth century, he finds it sufficient to administer 
wholesale condemnation without any recognition of the points in dispute. 
It is characteristic of his attitude of mind that he frames his summary 
of Luther’s doctrines upon the terms of the papal bull which excom- 
municated him. 

The book as a whole reveals a curious mixture of careful research 
and arbitrary dogmatizing. Parts of it cannot hope for a friendly 
reception outside the ranks of the rigid Ultramontaines; other parts 
contain important contributions to the difficult history of the relations 
of church and state which will be welcomed by scholars at large. It 
justifies at once the imprimatur of the bishop and the award of the 


French Institute. 
Conyers READ 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In his preface Professor Tschackert modestly says that the present 
volume’ is to take the place of Jakob Planck’s Geschichte der Entstehung 
. unsers protestantischen Lehrbegriffs (1781-1800). Between the 


1 Die Entstehung der lutherischen und der reformierten Kirchenlehre samt ikren 
inner protestantischen Gegensdtzen. Von Paul Tschackert. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. x+645 pages. M. 16. 
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two books lies the nineteenth century, a period of intensive study of 
the ever-widening circle of sources, a period also more sympathetic 
toward the beliefs of the Reformers than was the age of enlightenment. 
It is, therefore, upon firmer and broader foundations that Dr. Tschackert 
has reared his elaborate, not to say monumental, work. 

Unlike Planck the writer excludes the political side of the Reforma- 
tion and concentrates on the creeds. He aims to describe the rise, 
progress, and fixation of the various types of Protestant beliefs. The 
priority of Luther’s views entitles them to relatively detailed treatment; 
but when similar consideration is meted out to the arid controversies 
of the Epigoni, one feels that the allotment of space is governed by 
national, one might almost say Hanoverian, considerations. However, 
the remaining third of the book, divided between the Calvinists and 
various Anabaptist or radical groups, usually furnishes adequate discus- 
sion of their characteristic tenets, though it is disconcerting to see the 
Church of England dismissed with a scant two pages (406 f.). 

Like Seeberg our author often incorporates into his text huge masses 
of source material, a procedure professedly objective, however scandal- 
izing to a lover of mere style. Thus on p. 415 the German text occupies 
ten lines, while Latin quotations fill the other thirty-five. As icebergs 
drift with the Arctic currents, so do these “‘Seebergs”’ float on the current 
of thought, occasionally sparkling but too often enveloped in fog. 
Nevertheless one must concede that the expositions, though lengthy, 
are seldom tedious, praise which cannot be given to the older books on 
the theology of Luther. Dr. Tschackert is master of his material and 
usually lays upon himself the limitations which are the hall-mark of 
mastery. Especially when summarizing the accepted results of other 
investigators he is lucidity itself. It is in the more detailed portions 
of the book, where all is built up around excerpts, that the style becomes 
labored; but it is precisely here that one should look for contributions, 
which in a field so often worked must usually be contributions of detail. 

The careful bibliographies present for the most part recent special 
literature on the development of Protestant theology. One remarks the 
almost complete absence of French and English, and even of American 
and Dutch titles. This may be partially excused by the fact that the 
author is interested primarily in the official creeds in use in the Lutheran 
and in the Reformed churches of present-day Germany. 


WILttiAM WALKER ROCKWELL 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 
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Professor McGlothlin has rendered a valuable service to the Baptists 
—indeed to church history. The Baptists have been regarded as a 
creedless denomination. But here is a book, three hundred pages of 
which are filled with confessions,’ showing that the general impression 
is wrong. But the moment we think of it we see that no religious 
organization can get on without some formal statement of its doctrines 
and polity. This was emphatically true in England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The difference in this respect between the 
different religious denominations is after all not in kind but in degree. 

Years ago Professor Walker published his Creeds and Platforms of 
Congregationalism, and ever since it has been a source-book for Congre- 
gational church history. Now, thanks to Professor McGlothlin, we have 
a similar source-book for Baptist church history. 

The introductions and notes are admirable. In fact, if the reader 
will start in at the beginning and read the introductions through, he will 
have a very good outline of the essentials of Baptist history with a 
strong and stimulating flavor of the sources. 

In Part I the various articles of the Anabaptists are given. In 
Part II are found the Mennonite confessions. But our chief interest 
is in Part III, which is concerned with the English Baptists. Their 
confessions are grouped under the two historical divisions of Arminian 
and Calvinistic Baptists. These confessions occupy 241 pages, and are 
extremely interesting, not only for what they contain in themselves 
separately, but for the progress of doctrine that is seen running through 
them when taken all together. How biblical they were is seen in the 
great number of citations of the Bible. In England the Arminian 
Baptists arose first; but in America the Calvinistic Baptists were the 
first to appear. Here only 64 pages are required, showing that American 
Baptists have not made so much of confessions as have the English 
Baptists. Of course the necessities were not so urgent. But the 
confessions that are given have had a far-reaching influence. There 
are three of them: the Philadelphia Confession; the New Hampshire 
Confession; and the Treatise on the Faith of the Free-Will Baptists. 

Part IV contains 38 pages of confessions of other nationalities, 
among which we should mention the German, the French, and the 
Swedish Baptist confessions. 

J. W. Moncrier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Baptist Confessions of Faith. By W.J.McGlothlin, Ph.D.,D.D. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1911. xii+368 pages. $2.50. 
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MEDIAEVALISM AND MODERNISM IN PROTESTANT 
THOUGHT 


An account of the course of Protestant theology compressed within 
reasonable limits has long been a desideratum. The recent work of 
Professor McGiffert' goes a long way toward supplying this want, as 
far as concerns the pre-Kantian period. The range of the work scarcely 
corresponds with the title, “Protestant Thought,” for it is concerned 
only with thought on religious subjects, and it may be also that there 
is a danger that the limitation of attention mainly to the theoretical 
side of Protestant religious life may lead the unskilled reader to under- 
rate the worth of Protestant religious progress; but an attempt to keep 
in view the quality of religious life that sought expression in doctrine 
would probably have made the work too bulky. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the time of the Reformation 
and, naturally, Luther receives most attention, with Calvin a fair 
second. A careful discrimination is made between the old and the new 
in Luther’s thought. It is in the former his religious life most appears. 
“He was pre-eminently a religious character and his great work was 
accomplished in the religious sphere” (p. 20). But when his views in 
their entirety are considered “‘it is clear that Luther was far from being 
a modern man in his interest and sympathies.” “The principle of 
biblical authority as used by Luther was after all not so completely 
opposed to the principle of ecclesiastical authority as it might seem.” 
Indeed one result of his insistence on faith as distinguished from works 
was that among his followers “orthodoxy overshadowed everything else 
and instead of enjoying greater freedom in religious thought, Protestants 
were more completely in bondage than their fathers had been” (p. 60). 
This statement, rather unwelcome to many, seems strictly true, but the 
sting of it might be alleviated partly by the consideration, if the author 
had chosen to add it, that the very doctrinal intolerance of Protestants 
was largely the result of the depth of their interest in truth for truth’s 
sake as against the Catholic regard for the purely ecclesiastical interest. 

The analysis of Luther’s views is extremely clear and the treatment 
of them is perhaps not over-severe. It is when the author comes to 
an interpretation of the inner meaning of Luther’s movement that the 
reader is inclined to insert interrogation marks. Is there not a doubtful 
antithesis in the statement that Luther, abandoning Paul’s view, made 
salvation “wholly a matter of divine forgiveness rather than of human 


Protestant Thought before Kant. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. 261-+ix pages. $0.75. 
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character”? One wonders also how far the statement “Luther was 
pre-eminently a religious character and his great work was accomplished 
in the religious sphere” (p. 20) ought to modify our interpretation of 
the earlier statement that “the Protestant Reformation was not exclu- 
sively nor even chiefly a religious movement”’ (p. 9). 

Calvin receives less sympathetic treatment than Luther. He 
appears, and correctly, as more of a mediaevalist than the German 
reformer. To him, “God as sovereign loomed larger than God as 
Saviour” (p. 98)—a sample of fine succinct statements so frequent in 
the book. One outcome of Calvin’s insistence on authority was that 
“his higher view of man was obscured and generally lost sight of” 
(ibid.). 

The reference to the Anabaptists is on the whole favorable, but 
rather brief, and the interpretation a little uncertain. When we read 
that in their view of baptism there was “only the more consistent 
carrying out of Luther’s fundamental principles of salvation by faith 
alone”’ (p. 104) and “no one can earn salvation by himself; regeneration 
by divine grace is always necessary”’ (p. 104), we wonder why the author 
says, “Their doctrine was legal to the last degree”’ (ibid.). 

In the latter part of the book Protestant scholasticism comes in 
for the condemnation it deserves. Pietism is appreciated, though the 
author follows Ritschl’s judgment that Spener’s interpretation of the 
Christian life was more Catholic than Protestant. 

Rationalism receives a careful, discriminating, and, on the whole, 
appreciative study. The English movement receives large attention, 
but the great concurrent movement in Germany is scantily discussed. 
In this portion of the work the author’s fine powers of exposition appear 
in high degree. His aptness of quotation, summaries of arguments, and 
general felicity of expression make his account of a movement that 
has often been regarded as of little worth very interesting reading. 
The views of nearly all the principal writers are given in their own 
language. Why no mention should be made of Leland and Lardner is 
not clear. The author’s estimate of Butler is opposed to the prevailing 
opinion but, in the judgment of the present reviewer, it is correct. Of 
the first part of the Analogy he says, “The general tone of the argument 
is not at all uplifting” (p. 234). Of the second part he says, “Apologetic 
as its intention was, it constitutes a step in the evolution of deism 
into skepticism” (p. 235). “As an apology, either for natural or revealed 
religion, it is extraordinarily weak, and the line followed in it has been 
pursued by no important apologist since. This is not because the 
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work was so effectively done as not to need repeating, but because it 
was too dangerous in its result” (pp. 238 f.). 

Every line of this work is interesting reading, and the book must 
receive wide attention from the lay reader as well as the professional. 


NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION GrorcE Cross 
NEWTON CENTRE, MAss. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Probably no one could be found better equipped, from the standpoint 
of historical and economic science,‘ to consider present social problems 
than the learned author of The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce. Dr. Cunningham’s wide range of study shows itself both in 
the comprehensiveness of his survey, and in his authoritative com- 
ments upon many of the proposals for social betterment which he 
examines. As regards the range of topics treated, there are discussions 
of physical conditions of life, of racial differences and the problems arising 
therefrom, of civil authority, of economic life and its connected govern- 
mental and ethical problems, and finally, of personal duty. The 
preacher who is inclined to rush into economic and social programs 
without thorough study will find the book an admirable protection; 
for the author is constantly alert to the unfortunate possibilities of 
identifying Christianity with the particular program which a given 
situation seems to demand. His historical learning is always ready to 
point the moral of past experience. The alternative danger, felt by 
some, that Christianity may take no stand, and hence lose touch with 
moral progress, does not trouble him. The “spiritual” mission of the 
church, in his view, is not only primary, but incompatible with active 
participation in humanitarian work. Christ “sent his apostles on 
evangelistic work, and bade them administer the sacraments and exercise 
pastoral care, but he did not enjoin them to agitate for social reforms.” 
There is, indeed, approval for many kinds of social reforms which have 
been effected, but it is apparently not safe to help on causes which later 
may prove but temporary goods. But whatever one’s judgment as to 
the general policy advocated—which may seem the policy of McClellan 
rather than that of Grant—there can be no question as to the useful- 
ness of such a careful survey of the important factors in the social 


roblem. 
P James H. Turts 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Christianity and Social Questions. By W. Cunningham. Studies in Theology 
Series. New York: Scribner, 1911. xv+232 pages. $0.75. 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN ISLAM! 


Professor Macdonald is already favorably known to us by his studies 
of Mohammedanism. His earlier volumes are based on the literature; 
the one before us gives the results of a somewhat unusual intercourse 
with Moslems of today. The book is one of the Hartford-Lamson 
series designed to instruct candidates for the mission field concerning 
the religions with which they expect to come in contact. Of the volumes 
heretofore published in this series none is more illuminating and none 
is more timely than this one. The Mohammedan East is evidently 
just now entering on a new period of history. What part Christianity 
shall have in this new era depends much on the tact and intelligence 
of those who are called to bear the gospel to these peoples. Missions 
in Moslem lands have done much to elevate and clarify the ideas of the 
people, but it is a fact lamented by the missionaries themselves that 
while they have made many converts from the professedly Christian 
churches they have made scarcely any from the Moslem community. 
The severity of Moslem law may account for this in part. But it con- 
cerns us to inquire whether part of the blame may not be due to lack of 
information or lack of sympathy on the part of the missionaries. At 
this point there will no doubt be some incredulity. The East, it will be 
said, has long been known. Travelers have delighted to make us 
acquainted with its scenery, its government, its manners, and customs. 
We know it almost as well as we know our own country. In a sense 
this is true—there is information in abundance. But the trouble is 
that much of it is misinformation. A body of tradition has been built 
up about the oriental which Professor Macdonald does not hesitate to 
call a conspiracy of misinformation and which meets the foreigner 
at the threshold and dogs his steps even after he has been long in the 
land. This misinformation is most likely to have reference to matters 
of religion, and it is there of course that it is most fatal to the missionary’s 
success. Imbued as we are with the modern spirit we do not appreciate 
the oriental scale of values. Discovering the Moslem’s indifference 
to accuracy in matters of fact we accuse him of depravity, and reckon 
his religion a sham. The truth is that the very indifference to matters 
of fact may arise from the sincerity of his religion. To him the things 
of religion are the only things of importance—why should so much 
attention be given to merely mundane affairs? We can easily demon- 


t Aspects of Islam. By Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary. New York: Macmillan, 
IgII. xXV+375 pages. 
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strate to him the superiority of our applied science, but we cannot 
move him thereby to acknowledge the validity of our religion. To 
him as to the early Christians God has chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the mighty. 

This is one of the points convincingly brought out in the volume 
before us. And in line with it is the author’s statement that the most 
successful way of approaching the oriental is through the religious 
experience which we call mysticism. Contrary to the usual impression 
he found the dervishes the most approachable of all the people with 
whom he talked. This is because true religion is emotional in its nature, 
and sympathy is a matter of the emotions. It follows that the preaching 
of a theology does not succeed in making converts. In the case of Mos- 
lems the difficulty arises from the similarity of their theology to our 
own. If the missionary discourses of the unity of God, of his power, 
of his sovereignty, of the impotence of the human will, of the universal- 
ity of sin, of the necessity of divine guidance, of the rewards of heaven, 
and the pains of hell, even of the excellence of the gospel, and of the 
mission of Jesus, the Moslem will assent to it all. He has known all 
these things from his youth. If he is urged to the life of prayer, to works 
of charity, to integrity and humility, he may even reply in all sincerity, 
“all these things have I kept.” But this hearty assent to the doctrine 
does not imply that he should change his religion. He affirms the 
vanity of earthly things as heartily as we do, and he believes himself 
to have chosen that good part which shall not be taken from him. 

If now we go farther and take a polemic attitude, we shall perhaps 
try to show him that his prophet was no true apostle of Allah. But in 
his experience the figure of Mohammed has the central place. All his 
life he has heard that Mohammed is the crown and seal of the long line 
of divinely inspired men. His religious affection has fastened upon 
this figure portrayed in legend as the perfect man. His endeavor to 
lead a life well pleasing to God has been constant in imitation of the life 
of the Prophet. To cast reflections on the character of Mohammed is 
to wound him in his tenderest affections. By inculcating the methods 
of historic research we may indeed shake this faith. But the higher 
criticism is not religion, and the result of such studies is more likely 
to induce a profound skepticism concerning all religion than to make 
a truly religious Christian out of a truly religious Moslem. 

It is interesting to find that converts to Christianity are in some 
instances at least aware that there is in the new religion something 
lacking just in this matter of emotional experience. Professor Mac- 
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donald tells of one man with whom he conversed who had accepted 
Christianity and who had been a dervish. He was asked whether if the 
specifically Moslem references could be left out of the religious exercise 
of the dervish (the zikr) he could still find spiritual profit in it. After 
some reflection he replied that he thought he could, and there seemed to 
be a shade of regret in his reply as though he wished there might be 
something of the kind in Christianity. The conclusion is that the 
missionary must have something more than a correct view of Christian 
dogma, and something more than a genuinely historic knowledge of 
the founder of Islam if he is to get into really sympathetic relations 
with these people. To show what this is, is one object of the book 
before us. Every one who is interested in heart-religion will read it 
with interest and profit. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


BRIEF MENTION 
BIBLE 


Kent, C. F. Biblical Geography and History. With Maps. New York: 

Scribner, 1911. xviii++-296 pages. $1.50 net. 

No one should think of visiting Bible lands without reading carefully such a work 
as this. In his dash through the history of the Old and New Testaments the author 
sketches in the foreground both the ancient and modern topographical setting of the 
narrative. First-hand knowledge of the places gives reality and color and a vividness 
of description that can never be found in a work compiled from other books. To 
give clearness and locality to every place mentioned sixteen maps are inserted, based 
on the best modern authorities. If one wishes to go beyond the lids of this volume, 
a selected bibliography points the way. 


POLLARD, ALFRED W. Records of the English Bible. The Documents Relating 
to the Translation and Publication of the Bible in English, 1525-1611. 
London and New York: Frowde, 1911. xii+383 pages. 5s. net. 


The tercentenary of the translation of King James (or Authorized) Version has 
opened the doors of our ignorance, and forced us to flee to such sources as are found in 
the Records of the English Bible. Pollard has done a piece of work in this volume that 
deserves the sincere gratitude of every student of the history of the English Bible. 
He has selected and published sixty-three source-records belonging to the period, 
1525-1611. The stormy times of this period are seen in the decrees of kings and 
bishops, in the jealousies of churchmen and politicians, in the plottings and monopolies 
of printers and publishers, expressed in the unique English style of the sixteenth 
century. Now we shall be able better than ever to appreciate some of the ante- 
cedents of the Authorized Version, and also to understand the reasons for some of 
the strange things that were done by the civil and church authorities from the time 
of Tyndale down to King James. 
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The Authorized Version of the English Bible, 1611. (Cambridge English 
Classics.] Edited by Wimiram Atpis Wricut. In Five Vols. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Putman, 1909. 4s. 6d. 
per volume; 20s. a set. Vol. I, Genesis to Deuteronomy, xxiii+495 
pages; Vol. II, Joshua to Esther, 617 pages; Vol. III, Job to Malachi, 
775 pages; Vol. IV, Apochrypha, 425 pages; Vol. V, The New Testa- 
ment, 575 pages. 


The tercentenary of the translation of King James Version (1611) has opened 
new avenues of study to Bible students in Dr. Wright’s five bulky volumes. To 
produce a facsimile reprint of the first folio edition of 1611 would have been a very 
expensive piece of work. In lieu of that method, the editor put into the hands of 
the compositors and readers of the University Press a copy of the first edition of 
1611, and from that work the present five volumes were reproduced. In place of 
the black-letter type of 1611 we have roman; instead of the roman of 1611, we have 
italic; instead of a double-column page of 1611, we have the left- and right-hand 
pages of the open book reproducing the left- and right-hand columns respectively of 
a single page of 1611. The quaint spelling, the printers’ errors, and the marginal 
notes are exactly reprinted. The dedication: To THE Most HicH AND MIGHTIE 
Prince, IAMES, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britaine, France and Ireland,” 
etc.; “the Translators to the Reader,” happily form the introduction to the text. 

Dr. Wright prefaces the Authorized Version by seventeen closely printed pages 
of variations between the first two folio editions of 1611. These give a startling 
revelation of the haste and carelessness with which these issues were printed. They 
also show us how free the first editors and printers were to change the text and spelling 
of the English of their day. For students of English classics we have here a new 
usable tool; and for Bible students who interest themselves about the English of the 
King James Version, and its relation to the earlier English versions, Dr. Wright has 
prepared a most welcome piece of apparatus. 


HaGEN, Martin. Lexicon Biblicum. [Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, Auctoribus 

R. Cornety, I. KNABENBAUER, FR. DE HUMMELAUER aliisque Soc. 

+ Jesu presbyteris.}] 3 vols., cols. 3382. Paris: Lethielleux, 1905-11. 
Fr. 46. 


The great Jesuit Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, dedicated to Pius X, includes among 
its introductory books (Libri Introductorii) a Lexicon Biblicum. This is not a 
dictionary of the Latin Vulgate, nor precisely a Bible dictionary, although it shows 
some of the characteristics of each. It is printed in Latin and exhibits the Vulgate 
forms of proper names, institutions, and subjects. Matters of introduction are not 
specifically covered by it, being treated in special volumes of the Cursus, but all 
places, persons, classes, institutions, doctrines, animals, plants, etc., mentioned in 
Scripture, are discussed in concise and careful articles. The longer articles are followed 
by bibliographies of important books and articles, Catholic and non-Catholic, and 
many are signed by Fonck or Knabenbauer. The last remark in Vol. II, that 
Myra must be read instead of (Vulg.) Lystra, in Acts 27:5, shows a hopeful attitude 
with reference to the Vulgate text. The dictionary exhibits great learning, especially 
in technical lines, but the historical and theological treatments will seem to critical 
students often mechanical and external. There are some excellent tables, maps, and 
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plans, and in general the work does credit to the learned order which prepared it. 
It is of especial interest as an index of the opinion of the best Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship of the day upon a host of biblical matters. 


KENT, CHARLES Foster. The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christianity. 

New York: Eaton & Mains, 1911. 166 pages. $0.75. 

The reviewer’s estimate of this little book is indicated by the circumstance that 
upon examining it he at once adopted it as a textbook in the Bible class of a preparatory 
school which he is teaching. It has grown out of lectures given by the author, and 
is designed especially for Sunday-school workers. Professor Kent’s services in popular- 
izing the results of sound biblical scholarship are well known, and his reputation will 
be enhanced by this little volume. Its special excellence is in its striking correlation 
of the teaching of Bible times with modern religious education movement. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
CasPARI, WILHELM. Vorstellung und Wort “Friede” im Alten Testament. 

[Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher Theologie. 14ter Jahrgang, 1910. 

4tes Heft.) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1910. 168 pages. M. 3. 

The friends of international peace in general and the student of the Old Testament 
in particular will be glad to read Vorstellung und Wort “ Friede”’ im Alten Testament. 
The idea of “‘peace”’ as such, irrespective of the word used to denote it, is canvassed 
in the Old and New Testaments and in the literature of the Grecian Jews and in the 
real post-exilic Zechariah. The three kinds of peace that the Old Testament yields 
are: (1) that in nature (Isa. 11:6-9); (2) the peace of nations, an original-prophetic 
conception, especially religious; and (3) the peace of God. The bulk of the book, 
however, is a study of the Hebrew word Diy, and its ground-form, or root. For 
the peace-idea in the Old Testament there is no single word in use. This may have 
been due to the fact that “peace” for a settled people meant a different thing from 
“peace” for nomads. So that with Israel’s settlement in Canaan the peace-idea 
underwent a change, and this changing condition became a continuous one as Israel’s 
national character changed. pie may be studied as well from its opposites (cf. 
Jer. 29:11; 38:4; Isa. 45:7) as from the context in which it is used. Its significance 
concerns our conception of God (I Kings 2:33; Isa. 45:7; Mal. 2:6) as much as the 
Israelitish nation. It likewise has a personal as well as a public meaning. And by 
no means least of all is its religious significance. In Jer. 4:10, 14:13 it is used as the 
opposite of war—not a usual meaning of this word. Caspari has done an industrious 
and useful piece of work, that will aid both the lexicographer and the student of 
Old Testament religion. 


MU ier, Gortires. Studien zum Text der Psalmen. [Beitrage zur For- 
derung christlicher_Theologie. Herausgegeb. von A. Schlatter and W. 
Liitgert. 14ter Jahrgang, 1910, 2tes Heft.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1910. 77 pages. M. 1.80. 

Those who work with the original text of the Psalms will thank Miiller for his 
Studies. The Septuagint is the main source of helpful readings. Following these the 
author puts most confidence in Bethgen’s Psalmen (3d ed.). He also uses the works 
of Wellhausen, Gunkel, and Duhm. Notes are given to verses in thirty-eight psalms. 
But the treatments are distinctly conservative. There is almost an entire absence 
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of arbitrary handling of the Massoretic text, or of rash emendations, or of excision 
of words to satisfy the requirements of a metrical theory. 


LenMmann-Havpt, C. F. Die Geschicke Judas und Israels im Rahmen der 

Weltgeschichte. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, herausgegeb. von 

F. M. Schiele. II. Reihe, 1. und 6. Heft.] Tiibingen: Mohr, rgrr. 95 

pages. M.1. 

Readers who expect to find a new work in Lehmann-Haupt’s Die Geschicke Judas 
und Israels im Rahmen der Weltgeschichte will be disappointed. It gives us the first 
eight of the twelve chapters which make up his large work, Israel: Seine Entwicklung 
im Rahmen der Weltgeschichte. A torso is thus the result, since Israel’s history is 
cut off at the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. The tables of chronology, indexes, and the 
one map are also lacking. Lehmann-Haupt’s vivacious style and his clear German 
sentences are a delight in contrast with some of the involved, prosaic, and doubly 
complex methods of expression employed by some of the most prolific writers on similar 
themes. 


K6nic, Epuarp. Babylonien und die Deutung des Alien Testaments. [Fir 
Gottes Wort und Luther’s Lehr: Biblischer Volksbiicher herausgegeb. 
von Johann Rump. Reihe III. Heft 9.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1911. 84 pages. M. 0.60. 


The controversy of a few years ago in Germany over the so-called ‘“‘ Babel-Bibel”’ 
question finds its echo in Kénig’s brochure, Babylonien und die Deutung des Alten 
Testaments. The author pits himself against such writers as Jeremias and Winckler, 
and vigorously maintains that Israel was not a little Babylonia; nor did she borrow 
her chief characteristics, her religion, and the spiritual elements of her history from 
Babylonia. While recognizing large acquisitions from Babylon, he is a champion 
of Israel’s unique features, as over against the so-called pan-Babylonianism. 


Strack, H. L. Hebriische Grammatik mit Ubungsbuch. Zehnte und elfte, 
sorgfaltig verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. [Clavis linguarum semi- 
ticarum, Pars I.] Miinchen: Beck, 1911. xii+288 pages. M. 4. 
Strack’s Hebrew grammar has been before the German public for almost thirty 

years. The fact that it has reached its tenth edition testifies to the hearty appre- 

ciation that has been accorded it and likewise to the author’s praiseworthy desire 
to keep his book abreast of the most recent scholarship. The changes made in this 

latest addition are relatively unimportant, the chief one being the inclusion of a 

brief section on noun-formations. The chief virtues of the grammar are its clearness 

and its elimination of details. It is therefore well adapted to the use of students 
beginning the study of the Hebrew language. 


Strack, H. L. Grammatik des biblisch-aramdischen, mit den nach Hand- 
schriften berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch. Fimfte, teilweise 
neubearbeitete Auflage. [Clavis linguarum semiticarum, Pars IV.] 
Miinchen: Beck, 1911. 100 pages. M. 2.50. 

This fifth edition of Strack’s well-known and much-used summary of the grammar 
of biblical Aramaic is distinguished from its predecessors chiefly by the use that has 
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been made of the papyri from Assuan and Elephantine. These texts have furnished 
a great deal of illustrative matter both for vocabulary, paradigms, and syntax. By 
the incorporation of this new material, Strack’s grammar has become the best existing 
manual on biblical Aramaic. 


Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu iibersetzt und fiir die 
Gegenwart erklirt. VON GRESSMANN, GUNKEL, ef al: Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911. Lieferungen 9 and 10. 180 pages. 
M. 1.60. 


In the ninth Lieferung, Gressmann continues the exposition of the Psalms begun 
in earlier parts. Those treated here are classified as prayers of thanksgiving and 
prayers of petition, both private and public. The exposition is fresh and suggestive 
along many lines. The tenth Lieferung begins a new volume of the work to be devoted 
to the great prophets of Israel. The beginning of Isaiah’s activity is treated here by 
Hans Schmidt. He holds that a large inheritance of semitic mythology was taken 
over by the prophets and incorporated into their teachings. Isaiah’s Immanuel- 
prophecy is a case in point. Isaiah in the presence of Ahaz becomes subject to a 
trance or vision, in which he sees the young woman to whom he refers and the wonder 
child who is to be born and fulfil Israel’s messianic expectations. But if Immanuel 
is to be identified with the Messiah, how account for the evidently unpleasant char- 
acter of the tidings from the point of view of Ahaz? In two ways: first, the messianic 
deliverance will not come until after the Assyrian scourge has swept over the land; 
second, the news that the messianic king was in sight would be no more agreeable 
to Ahaz as occupant of the throne than legend reports the story of the wise men to 
have been to Herod, the king. New interpretations such as this at least arouse 
interest and stimulate thought. German scholarship is to be congratulated upon 
having a public sufficiently intelligent and interested in biblical matters to create 
a demand for a popular commentary exhibiting so high a grade of scholarship as this 
series is presenting. 


GLAZEBROOK, M. G. Studies in the Book of Isaiah. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1910. xix+349 pages. 


This book is the product of a course of popular lectures given by the author at 
Bristol and at Norwich in England. The style of direct address is carried over from 
the lectures into the book. It makes easy and interesting reading. The author’s 
standpoint is that of the modern school of interpretation. For the most part he is 
content to assume that standpoint without wasting time upon its defense. His 
critical conclusions are determined for him largely by Duhm and Marti. The 
prophecies are considered by him in four sections: (1) those of Isaiah himself, (2) 
anonymous oracles from the exile, (3) deutero-Isaiah=chaps. 40-55, (4) trito- 
Isaiah=chaps. 56-66. The lectures are expository in character and refrain from 
the discussion of technicalities. A new translation arranged in strophic form illus- 
trates the text. Probably no volume of its size is better adapted to the purpose of 
informing the average man as to the meaning and purpose of the Book of Isaiah 
as it is interpreted by the scholarship of today. 


i) 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


SHELDON, H. C. New Testament Theology. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 
viii+364 pages. $1.50 net. 

This book seems designed primarily to meet the needs of the general reader’ 
Critical discussions are kept in the background, while attention is centered upon the 
statement of the author’s positive conclusions. These are in the main of a distinctly 
conservative type. The presentation is a clear and intelligent statement of the more 
commonly considered phases of New Testament thought, treated under the conven- 
tional theological captions. The task of “New Testament Theology” is taken to be 
an exposition of the ideas of the various writers of the New Testament books, conse- 
quently there is little of value here for one who wishes to approach this study from 
the side of the religious life of the time. It can hardly be said that the author is 
very careful to distinguish between the theology of the evangelists and the thinking 
of Jesus. This is perhaps due to a tendency to confuse the historical Jesus with the 
Christ of early faith. 


p’AiMA, J. Philon d’Alexandrie et le quatritme évangile. Avec une préface 
de P. Satntyves. Paris: Nourry, 1910. viiit+119 pages. Fr. 1.25. 
In brief compass, yet with considerable minuteness, the points of resemblance 
between Philonic thought and the Fourth Gospel are displayed. These are seen in 
the conceptions of God the Father, the Logos, the Spirit, and the like. So extensive 
a dependence upon Alexandrian thought in this gospel may be doubtful, yet many 
of the points here advanced demand serious consideration. 


STEINMANN, A. Die Sklavenfrage in der alten Kirche. Eine historisch-exe- 
getische Betrachtung iiber die soziale Frage im Urchristentum. [Sonderab- 
druck aus der wissenschaftlichen Beilage zur Germania, 1910, Nr. 8-12.] 
Berlin: Druck der Germania, 1910. 55 pages. 


Although slavery no longer exists among civilized peoples, the author thinks 
modern conditions exhibit a state of society similar to that of ancient times when 
men enslaved their fellows; the social status of the lower classes today is essentially 
that of the ancient slaves. Modern interest in social problems is taken as the justi- 
fication for investigating the attitude of the early church toward slavery. Three 
main topics are treated: slavery at the time of early Christianity, Christianity and 
the lower classes, the position of the slave in the primitive church. The result is a 
collection of the principal data from the original sources, with frequent references to 
the opinions of modern writers. The conclusion reached is already familiar to stu- 
dents of the subject. Christians took no revolutionary attitude toward contemporary 
social conditions. They aimed primarily to free men’s spirits and to inculcate the 
ideal of love as a guide for conduct in all human relationships. Just what this line 
of study has to offer, in a practical way, for the solution of modern issues is not indi- 
cated with any degree of fulness. 


Bruston, Cu. Fragments d’anciens évangiles récemment retrouvés. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1909. 78 pages. 
It is slightly misleading to apply “recently discovered” to all the material edited 


in this pamphlet. Even the editing is not all done recently. The first twenty pages 
appeared in the year 1898 as Les paroles de Jésus récemment découvertes en Egypte. 
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To this three pages of “corrections” are now appended. The second section was 
published in 1905 under the title Fragments d’un ancien recueil de paroles de Jésus. 
Here the editor reprints the fragments he edited in 1898, and adds two other so-called 
Oxyrhyncus fragments and the Fayum fragment. The remaining pages are of more 
recent interest. They contain the “Fragment of an uncanonical gospel from Oxy- 
rhyncus,” published by Grenfell and Hunt in 1908, and the conclusion of the Gospel 
of Mark as found in the manuscript lately brought to America by Mr. Freer. In 
each case the Greek text is accompanied by the editor’s notes and a French transla- 
tion. The last mentioned fragment from Oxyrhyncus belonged, in the editor’s 
opinion, to the Gospel of the Egyptians, and the difficult o uy ewv in the newly 
discovered conclusion of Mark is read 6 wh én (optative), ce gui ne permettrait pas. 


Evangiles Apocryphes, Tome I. [Textes et Documents pour l’étude historique 
_ du christianisme.] Protévangile de Jacques, Pseudo-Matthieu. 
Evangile de Thomas. Textes annotés et traduits par CHARLES MICHEL. 

Histoire de Joseph le Charpentier. Rédactions Copte et Arabe tra- 

duites et annotées par P. PEETERS. Paris: Picard,1911. xl+255 pages. 

The introduction deals with problems of date, authorship, manuscripts, etc. 
The Protevangelium of James, Pseudo-Matthew and the Gospel of Thomas are printed 
with the Greek or Latin text (as the case may be) on one page and a French rendering 
opposite, while the History of Joseph the Carpenter is given only in translation. 
These documents may not be of great value or interest, yet it is gratifying to have 
them made so easily accessible. 


Hoittmann, G. Welche Religion hatten die Juden, als Jesus auftrat? ([Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, I. Reihe. 7. Heft.] Tiibingen: Mohr. 
1910. 64 pages. M.1; geb. M. 1.30. 

The second edition of this concise and popular summary of Jewish religion in 
Jesus’ day is substantially a reproduction of the first edition, which was translated 
into English in 1909. Though written for the laity in the first instance, as a reliab! 
survey of the main phases of the subject it may also be of service to the specialisi. 


Branpot, W. Jiidische Reinheitslehre und ihre Beschreibung in den Evangelien. 
(Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XIX.) 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1910. viii+64 pages. M. 2.70. 

This brochure is valuable especially for the fulness of its citations from Jewish 
sources as shedding light upon the gospel references to Jewish practices of ceremonial 
purification. Brandt concludes that the discussions recorded in the gospels primarily 
represent the interest of the early church, and that the questions which interested 
the evangelists had not really become issues in Jesus’ time. He had spoken of moral 
rather than of ritual cleanliness and uncleanliness. 


DE LE Rot, Jou. Neujiidische Stimmen iiber Jesum Christum. (Schriften des 
Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, Nr. 39.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 54 
pages. M.o0.75. 

Readers are here given an interesting collection of opinions about Jesus, expressed 
by more or less well-known modern representatives of Judaism in Germany, Austro- 

Hungary, Switzerland, France, Italy, Great Britain, Sweden, Russia, and North 
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America. As might be expected, the opinions vary widely in character but it is 
interesting to note how many Jews hold Jesus in high esteem as one of the noblest 
of Israel’s sons. We doubt whether the compiler of the pamphlet is justified in 
seeing in this growing attitude of appreciation evidence that the Jewish nation is 
nearer than formerly to acknowledging Jesus as “my Lord and my God.” 


SweETE, Henry Barctay. The Ascended Christ: A Study in the Earliest 


Christian Teaching. London: Macmillan, 1910. xv+168 pages. 
$0.80 net. 


Mysticism is certainly a permanent and indispensable element in a normal and 
wholesome religious life, and this book will prove helpful to those who have the same 
presuppositions as the author. But what we may call its psychology will render it 
“impossible” for many others. The author’s well-known scholarship and his earnest 
religious spirit command respect. 


BucHANAN, E.S. The Four Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b). Being the 
first complete edition of the Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral 
Library at Verona. With an introduction descriptive of the MS and 
two facsimiles. [Old Latin Biblical Texts: No. VI.] Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1911. xxiii and 198 pages. 21S. net. 


Of the extant manuscripts of the Old Latin gospels, the Codex Veronensis (b) 
is among the oldest and best. It was written early in the fifth century and has prob- 
ably always been at Verona, where it is the chief treasure of the cathedral library. 
Of its 418 leaves twenty-five have been lost and seven corroded away by the ink. 
The manuscript is written on purple-dyed parchment in silver and gold letters. It 
contains the four gospels in the characteristic Latin order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. It is at the end of Mark that damp has so injured the writing. The text 
was first edited by Bianchini in 1749, and his work has been twice reprinted. Mr. 
Buchanan publishes the text in full, line for line and column by column, prefacing 
it with a short introduction describing the manuscript and its correctors, and dis- 
cussing its type of text. His publication is a notable addition to the Old Latin 
materials of textual study, for while Bianchini published most of the manuscript, 
Mr. Buchanan has been able to decipher ten more leaves in whole or in part than 
Bianchini printed, and moreover the recent reprint of Bianchini’s edition is, in Mr. 
Buchanan’s opinion, not wholly trustworthy. It is a matter of interest to have the 
full text of a Latin gospels of the age of Jerome thus made fully and freshly accessible. 
Mr. Buchanan’s English is not always above reproach. It is confusing to read that 
“The other leaves that are missing were missing when first numbered” (p. viii). 
His views on the value of the Old Syriac are rather too strongly put (p. xx). 


PATRISTIC 
GRAPIN, Emite. Eustbe: Histoire Ecclésiastique, Livres v-viii. Texte grec 
et traduction francaise. [Textes et documents pour |’étude historique 
du Christianisme.] Paris: Picard, 1911. 554 pages. Fr. 5. 
The second part of Grapin’s convenient edition of the Church History of Eusebius 
contains books v to viii in Greek and French, with a few pages of textual and his- 
torical notes. The text does not differ importantly from that of the recent 
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Berlin edition (Schwartz), but the French version, which occupies the right-hand 
page, will, at least in France, facilitate the consultation of the original. The indices 
are postponed to the end of Vol. III. 


Hit, J. Hamtyn. The Earliest Life of Christ Ever Compiled from the Four 
Gospels. Being the Diatessaron of Tatian (ca. A.D. 160). Literally trans- 
lated from the Arabic Version and containing the Four Gospels Woven 
into One Story. With an Introduction and Notes. 2d ed., abridged. 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1910. Imported by Scribner. xv-+224 pages. $1.25. 


The new edition of the English Diatessaron will be welcomed by many. Mr. 
Hill’s translation is less literal than that of Professor Hogg, being over-influenced by 
Ciasca’s Vulgate Latin rendering of Tatian. Hill’s introduction is a useful presen- 
tation of the probable origin and history of the Diatessaron, although it is very far 
from certain that the separate gospels existed in Syriac before the appearance of the 
Diatessaron (p. xi), and very improbable that Tatian meant his work to be used 
along with them (p. xiv). That the Diatessaron was composed “about A.D. 160” 
(p. v) is unlikely. But the presentation of the Diatessaron in English, with mar- 
ginal references showing the careful interweaving of the Four Gospels throws important 
light upon the critical and literary processes of the second century and deserves atten- 
tion from all students of early Christian literature. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


ZEGARSKI, TEOFIL. Polen und das Basler Konzil. Posen. Verlags- 
Druckerei ‘‘Praga,” 1910. 77 pages. 


This is an inaugural dissertation presented to the philosophical faculty at 
University of Freiburg. It traces the connection of Poland with the various stage: 
of the Council of Basel. The result is that Poland returns to obedience to th: 
Roman pope, 1447-49. 


HumsBert, t’Asspé Aucuste. Les origines de la théologie moderne. I. “La 
renaissance de l’antiquité chrétienne (1450-1521).” Paris: Lecoffre, 
IgII. 356 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

In this volume Abbé Humbert has given us from the Roman Catholic point of 
view the first part of what promises to be a very interesting discussion. This first 
part deals with the revival of Christian antiquity in the period between 1450 and 
1521. It treats of the traditional lines of influence, such as the Rule of Faith, the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, the Scholastic Theology from the Sources, the attempt 
at Theological Reform in the Middle Ages, Contemplative Knowledge and Discur- 
sive Science, The Bible and Mysticism, The French Mystical School and Its Con- 
ception of Theology, Among the precursors are Wycliffe and the Lollards, and 
the German biblical theologians of the fifteenth century, Wessel and Goch. A long 
and interesting chapter is given to the New Science in which the influence of the 
Italian Humanists, John Colet, Jacques Lefevre and Reuchlin figure prominently. 
Then especially through the influence of Erasmus, scholasticism is displaced by a 
Christian philosophy. Another chapter discusses the relations of St. Jerome, Reuch- 
lin, Erasmus, Mutian, Cajetan, Melanchthon, Augustine, and Luther, and so we 
are led up to the Wittenberg theology. 
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ODHNEN, CARL THEOPHILUS. Michael Servetus—His Life and Teachings. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1910. 96 pages. $0.50. 

Under this pretentious title the author has had published a little volume of less 
than one hundred pages. There is need, indeed, for an impartial and scientific treat- 
ment in the English language of the life and teachings of Michael Servetus. But one 
does not have to read many pages of the work under consideration in order to dis- 
cover that it lacks both impartiality and scientific character. Throughout the book 
the author writes as the zealous advocate and apologist for Servetus in opposition to 
the latter’s contemporary critics and calumniators. And why this zeal in behalf of 
Servetus? Because the author believes Servetus to have been a forerunner of Sweden- 
borg, the founder of the ‘New Church,” of which sect the author is an adherent. 
In fact, the main purpose of the author is to point out the similarity of Servetus’ 
teachings to those of Swedenborg—the latter half of the volume consisting chiefly 
of selections from Servetus’ writings set over against sentences from the pen of Sweden- 
borg. The author, indeed, adduces considerable evidence in support of such a simi- 
larity of teaching, presenting thus a study in comparative theology which will be of 
interest to students in this field of investigation. 

A further serious defect of the work is the scarcity of references to the sources 
of his biographical material. 


WarinG, LuTHER Hess. The Political Theories of Martin Luther. New York: 

Putnam, 1910. 293 pages. $1.50. 

It has long been recognized that the religious revolution of the sixteenth century in- 
augurated by Martin Luther affected profoundly the subsequent political development 
of western Europe. Not until comparatively recent years, however, has the attention of 
scholars been directed toward Luther’s specific teachings, ideas, or theories regarding 
such questions as the origin of the state; the relation of church and state; the func- 
tions of the state, and the like. During the last two decades a considerable number 
of works have appeared dealing with various phases of Luther’s activity and influence 
in the sphere of politics, several of which are devoted to a presentation of Luther’s 
political theories as such. 

Dr. Waring seems to have been utterly ignorant of the fact that others had pre- 
cededhim. Neither in his bibliography nor in the text of his work is there the slightest 
reference to these researches of foreign scholars. Obviously, therefore, the book is 
seriously defective in its scholarship and can claim little respect from trained 
historians. 

Dr. Waring has not confined himself closely to his theme, but has given us rather 
a summary, by means of quotations, of opinions concerning government, mentioning, 
almost incidentally, the political theories of Luther. It should be added, that, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, Dr. Waring has grasped and presented correctly Luther’s 
essential political principles. 


VON SCHUBERT, Dr. Hans. Reich und Reformation. Tiibingen: Mohr, ror1. 
48 pages. M.1. 
This essay originated in an address delivered by Dr. von Schubert, prorector of 
the University of Heidelberg, in connection with the annual festival held to celebrate 
the founding of the university. Dr. von Schubert is the editor of the latest edition 
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of Moeller’s well-known History of the Christian Church and the author of a widely 
used manual of church history. 

Impressed by the fact that toleration may be easily destroyed, and by the effect 
of religious division in complicating Germany’s economic and political problems, he 
approaches the Reformation with the question whether the imperial government did 
not at least make a start in the preservation of religious unity. Had the central 
government solved the religious problem for the whole nation, instead of leaving it 
to the various local governments for settlement, intellectual and spiritual unity might 
have been preserved in Germany. He finds that between 1522 and 1524 there was 
an increasingly strong party in Diet and Reichsregiment which desired the settlement 
of the religious question by an imperial law with uniform provisions for the entire 
empire. This plan failed, and by 1526 the question had to be referred to individual 
princes for settlement as they pleased. Religious reform was thus removed from the 
domain of the central, imperial government and placed within the jurisdiction of the 
local authorities, princes and cities. Even this situation did not make religious unity 
hopeless, however, for had the Emperor used force, the evangelical princes might 
have been coerced into the acceptance of the old faith, at least in a modified form. 
The reference of the religious question to the princes and cities was, of course, a 
concession to particularism and thus destroyed religious unity in Germany, but it 


saved Protestantism, for the imperial government would have acted only in favor 
of the old church. 


DOCTRINAL 


BORNHAUSEN, Kar. Der religidse Wahrheitsbegriff in der Philosophie Rudolf 
Euckens. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 63 pages 
M. 1.60. 


The philosophical works of Eucken have had a great vogue in Germany during 
the last few years, and more recently are being widely read in translation in England 
and in this country. Eucken has gathered about him many enthusiastic followers; 
and this new philosophic school;\at once strongly idealistic, speculative, and religious, 
has become perhaps the most noteworthy movement in contemporary German philos- 
ophy. Its strong religious emphasis has naturally been welcomed by most theologians; 
but closer study is convincing many of them that Eucken’s philosophy, however 
inspiring and influential it may be in turning the currents of German philosophic 
thought more strongly toward idealism and religion, has as a system of thought com- 
paratively little to contribute to the philosophy of religion. This monograph, by 
one of the younger associates of Herrmann and the neo-Kantian philosophers at Mar- 
burg, represents this point of view. It approaches Eucken’s philosophy on the side 
on which it is most open to criticism—its theory of knowledge. Reviewing its his- 
torical antecedents and affinities, the author finds them much more in the speculative 
system of Plotinus, Spinoza, Fichte, and Hegel than in the critical philosophy of 
Kant. Turning then to Eucken’s epistemology and particularly to his conception 
of truth, Bornhausen finds it hazy, indefinite, and speculative, a philosophy of word 
and emotion rather than of critical thought, which in no realm does justice to the 
individuality and concreteness of truth. In the realm of religion he thinks this 
uncritical “universalizing” of truth particularly dangerous, because it obscures the 
individuality of all true religious experience, and tends to identify religion with philo- 
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sophical speculation. Finally, the author outlines his own concept of truth and its 
place in ethics and religion, following in general neo-Kantian lines. The monograph 
is important for any thorough and critical study of Eucken’s philosophy. 


Giss, Aucust J. Die menschliche Geistestatigkeit in der Weltentwicklung. Eine 
kritisch-philosophische Betrachtung des menschlichen Geistes; mit 
Anwendung der Principien auf die Entwicklung der menschlichen Gesell- 
schaft. Bandi. Leipzig: Deichert (Georg Béhme), 1910. xvii+278 pages. 
The author presents a critique of the Kantian philosophy as the foundation of 

his thesis. He finds in the Kritik der reinen Vernunft a confusion of pure idealism 

and what he terms a thoroughgoing criticism. In the second edition Kant endeavored 
to eliminate the confusion by his refutations of idealism but with scant success. The 
task of a critique is twofold: to determine the limits of knowledge for the subject and 
to regard the object of knowledge as of secondary importance. Kant’s contradictions 
follow from his failure to observe this. In the Dialektik Kant treated only the indi- 
vidual and failed to recognize the social element as did Hegel. The result of the 
author’s criticism of Kant is a developmental theory of knowledge, in which sub- 
jectivism forms an essential part and which is based upon faith in an unchangeable 
order. The Ding an sich is replaced by a thought-world. All activity of the soul 
involves co-operation which forms the ideal of spiritual development and arises 
out of a spiritual history. This theory of development is applied by the author to 
the philosophy of science involving, as it does, a consideration of the Kantian concept 
of Nature. The question of the finality of a given stage of a development leads to 
the analysis of the state and of the church as institutions exhibiting development. 
In the case of the church successive aims are discoverable; the institution itself, a 
man who is the symbol of that which is higher in life, or the belief in a Higher Being 
to which the institution is a minister. The historical analysis brings us down to the 
time of Christ. So far from criticism destroying the essence of religion, it rather 
establishes it and discovers that religion is empirically the expression of something 
deep in the soul. The argument shows keen analysis and is important in its emphasis 
on the onward push of the soul and on the social element in all progress, even religious. 


LosstEIN, P. An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. 2d ed. Translated 
by A. M. Smith. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 
298 pages. $1.62. 


One is glad to see that a second edition of this valuable little book has been called 
for. Perhaps nowhere can the English reader find in so brief compass a better exposi- 
tion of the fundamentals of the Ritschlian position. One may not agree with the 


author at all points, but no preacher or theologian can fail to profit from a careful 
perusal of the volume. 


KREYHER, JOHANNES. Zur Philosophie der Offenbarung. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1g10. 238 pages. 


This is a collection of essays in apologetics, which undertake to defend against 
various modern scientific and philosophical theories what is taken to be the content 
of a supernatural revelation, viz., the older orthodox interpretation of the scriptural 
doctrines of the being and attributes of God, of the world and man, of redemption and 
the way of salvation, and of the last things. 
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Montcomery, G. R. The Unexplored Self. An Introduction to Christian 
Doctrine for Teachers and Students. New York: Putnam, 1910. 249 
pages. $1.25. 

This well-meant but not very convincing volume contains some suggestive 
thoughts and expresses throughout a genial, liberal, and yet vital faith. Perhaps it 
is the author’s apprenticeship as a newspaper correspondent that explains his “snappy” 
but scrappy style and the appetizing character of his headlines as compared with the 
frequently disappointing character of the paragraphs. The book is better in concep- 
tion than in execution, and one cannot but doubt its value with reference to the 
p"rpose indicated in the sub-title. Still, it has some suggestive thoughts which are 
worth more than the price of the volume. 


CHAMPION, J.B. The Living Atonement. Philadelphia: Griffith and Rowland 

Press, 1910. 346 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Champion holds that reconciliation is not the full meaning of atonement; 
repentance and forgiveness do not exhaust the whole ethical necessity. Atonement 
is the righting of a moral wrong, a work which was accomplished by Christ, through 
his sinless indentification with sin and suffering therefor. In consenting to the sin 
of his crucifixion—a sin which brought the sin of the world to a head—Christ became 
identified with sin. But this identification was sinless because Christ saw in his 
crucifixion an event willed by God the Father, because of the redemptive value it 
was to have. Still, the identification with sin incapacitated the Son for communion 
with the Father, as was shown by his cry of dereliction on the cross. Because of the 
identification, however, when Christ died, sin died actually and potentially; and 
so the sin of the crucifixion was transformed into a power of righteousness. Thus 
Christ’s death made him atonement. 

If there is here any coherent theory of the atonement, it is doubtless in some 
respects a new one, and yet it is not very surprising that its novel elements should not 
have occurred to anyone before. But is it not a pity that so much ingenuity should 
be wasted in the vain attempt to solve the problem as to how the wrong of past sin 
can be made right? Is it not forever a wrong that cannot be undone? And are 
not the only practical and the only soluble questions how to lead the sinner to repent- 
ance, reconciliation with God and righteousness, and how to counteract the evil 
effect of his past sin? 


SNOWDEN, JamMES H. The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1911. ix+252 pages. $1.50 net. 

“The present volume is an attempt to state the basal beliefs of Christianity in 
a form for popular readers. It touches lightly on deep and difficult matters and 
emphasizes the broad and practical aspects of Christian facts and faith. .... The 
book of course contains nothing new and only aims to give new expression to old 
truths. It is not intended for theologians or ministers, but mainly for lay readers, 
Sabbath-school teachers and Christian workers.” 

These words from the author’s preface adequately describe the book. 


Mains, GEORGE Preston. Modern Thought and Traditional Faith. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1911. xxi+279 pages. $1.50 net. 
The significance of this book is that the author is a high official of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, a man of extended reputation as pastor, preacher, and book agent, 
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who enjoys the confidence of ministry and laity. His spirit is all that could be desired. 
He believes that “the fruits of biblical criticism as handed over to the church have 
been winnowed and gathered by devout, consecrated, and most capable Christian 
minds.” 

“The question of criticism fundamentally is one of immeasurably greater impor- 
tance than that of disturbing or failing to disturb the favored notions of an unscholarly 
belief. It is a question of so addressing Christian truth to the high-school and uni- 
versity-bred young life of the present world as to command both their intelligence 
and their conscience... . . But such disturbance would better occur a thousand 
times over than the persistent attempt to bind the church to views which the edu- 
cated mind of the age has not only outgrown, but which it utterly rejects.” 

The author’s bibliography contains only English titles. He appears not to have 
reckoned with some of the harder and more profound books. Dr. Mains has our 
sympathy on account of the unhappy “Introduction” contributed by another; it 
does not represent the author’s own attitude. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


DE Groot, J. J. M. The Religion of the Chinese. New York: Macmillan, 

1910. viiit+230 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. de Groot is the author of the standard work on The Religious System of China, 
a massive treatment in_6 vols., containing in the five volumes issued about 2,500 royal 
octavo pages. There can be no question therefore of his competency to furnish a 
convenient summary of the religious beliefs and practices of China such as the present 
volume contains. In seven chapters he treats the animism, demonism, belief in 
specters, ancestral cult, Taoism, and Buddhism of the Middle Kingdom, and that 
from the standpoint of present practice. While much of the history of Chinese 
religion is necessarily included, the discussion is not concerned with origins in the 
sense of the period earlier than Confucius. The question, e.g., of an original mono- 
theism is not definitely raised. The author asserts, however, that “there is no reason 
to doubt that (the present system apart from Buddhism) is the first religion the 
Chinese race ever had” (p. 2), and implicitly this (rightly) denies original monotheism. 
The discussion is simple and utterly without pedantry, luminous, and straight- 
forward—one of the “good little books.” 


Jorpan, Louis Henry. Comparative Religion: A Survey of Its Recent 
Literature. 2d section, 1906-1909. Edinburgh: Otto Schulze & Co., 
IQIO. 72 pages. 

Mr. Jordan’s service to the science of religion is continuous and noteworthy. 
Possessing splendid linguistic accomplishments, he has ample qualifications for a 
survey of the literature of the subject. To these he adds a spirit of appreciation as 
well as of gentle criticism which knows no school and no antagonisms, provided the 
aim be to enlarge the acquisitions of truth. In the present issue he notices and 
characterizes briefly twenty-five books, brochures, or pamphlets (among them two 
of his own). In the footnotes useful pointers to other recent literature are given, 
and in the discussion not merely are the excellences and defects of the books and 
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methods of treatment discriminatingly stated, but tendencies and lines of investigation 
are set forth. 

A worker in this field will find Mr. Jordan’s judgments well worth weighing, 
even if the decision (as will sometimes happen) goes against him. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Warp, Harry F. (Editor). Social Ministry. An Introduction to the Study 
and Practice of Social Service. Edited for the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1910. 318 pages. $1.00. 


This volume can hardly be better defined than by its subtitle. It attempts “to 
sketch in broad outline the historical basis of our social service movement and the 
problems raised by the industrial organization of life, then to discuss more specific 
forms of social service by those whose lifework has been given to them.” The twelve 
chapters are contributed by as many different writers, some of whom are Methodist 
ministers and professors, while others are leaders in social work of national reputation. 
Among the outstanding chapters are those by President George E. Vincent on “‘The 
Industrial Revolution”; by Miss Mary E. McDowell, of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, on ‘The Helpless in Industry,” and by Dr. Edward T. Devine on “Con- 
structive Philanthropy.” The book is made particularly valuable for ministers by 
two chapters on “The Organization of a Church for Social Ministry,” and “Social 
Service in the Rural Church,” which are evidently born out of actual experience. 
The comprehensiveness of all the subjects considered makes their treatment neces- 
sarily general and popular; but just on this account the book should serve as a most 
helpful introduction to the modern social problem, and to the most hopeful methods 
for its solution. 


Fiinfter Weltkongress fiir freies Christentum und religiésen Fortschritt. Berlin: 
5 bis 10 August, 1910. Protokoll der Verhandlungen. Herausgegeben 
von Max Fischer und Friedrich Michael Schiele. Berlin: Schéneberg; 
Protestantischer Schriftenvertrieb, G. m. b. H., 1911. 813 pages. M. 
7-50. 

The congress of men who believe in modernist conceptions of Christianity, which 
met in Berlin last summer, constituted one of the significant marks of progress in 
the creation and extension of an esprit de corps among liberal thinkers. This com- 
plete report of the proceedings is of peculiar interest both as a historical document 
and as an aid to the clearer apprehension of modern problems. A splendid array of 
eminent names presents itself in the table of contents. The first general theme to 
which the congress addressed itself was the debt which the liberal movement in countries 
other than Gerntany owe to German theologians. Making all allowance for the 
courtesy which would lead to an exaltation of German influence, the statements of 
representatives of other nations reveal the extraordinary influence of German thought 
throughout the Protestant world. 

The second general theme was “German Theology and the German Church.’’ 
Among the contributors are Harnack, Gunkel, Dorner, Titius, Wobbermin, Troeltsch, 
and others. Some fundamental problems were considered and subjected to searching 
analysis. It is interesting to discover in nearly all of these addresses the clear recog- 
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nition of the fact that the empirical method of investigation makes impossible the 
retention of the older idea of a Christianity with a fixed authoritative content. But 
the religious experience of the speakers usually demanded some “absolute,” some 
“permanent” or “eternal” basis; and the aim in most cases was to discover some 
such “absolute” which should be compatible with the empirical attitude of scientific 
inquiry. This would seem to indicate that the liberal theology is in the difficult 
position of trying to serve two masters. So long as religious confidence depends 
upon an “absolute,”’ the more dogmatic assertions of orthodoxy will better meet the 
demand. Liberalism can develop a consistently strong position only as a basis of 
faith shall be discovered which shall be frankly harmonious with the empirical spirit 
instead of striving to retain a shadow of the older absolutism. However, the open- 
minded attitude of the participants gives promise that in the near future this central 
problem will be more clearly apprehended. The establishment of an “absolute” in 
most cases is an excursus in the interests of a conservative religious sentiment rather 
than a direct development of the discussion. 

The third general theme considered the mutual relations of religious bodies both 
within and without Christianity. The irenic spirit of these addresses is heartening 
to those who wish to see co-operation between religions and churches. 

The most important addresses of the congress have been translated into English 
and are published in pamphlet form by Williams & Norgate. A translation of 
the entire proceedings also appears from the same press. 


Moore, A. W. Pragmatism and Its Critics. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1910. ix+283 pages. $1.36. 

In the first four chapters of this volume, Professor Moore states “the issue 
between pragmatism and its critics” and then gives a brief historical account of 
the “rise of absolutism,” the “difficulties” involved, and the “rise of pragmatism” 
itself. He continues his discussion by giving an exposition of “how ideas work” 
from the pragmatic point of view, and then in the remaining seven chapters repub- 
lishes from various philosophical journals, papers, modified at times, in which he had 
on former occasions met the different groups of critics, for the most part realists 
and absolutists. 

The many misinterpretations of the movement are clearly indicated and the 
essential features are restated and illustrated. The way is thus prepared for greater 
unanimity among pragmatists themselves, while the force of many unjust criticisms 
is diminished. One wishes to say, also, that the opponents, too, may be taken into 
camp and made to feel at home, but one may hardly expect that result. The book 
is especially valuable as a résumé of the entire pragmatic movement by one of the 
group skilled in the use of his opponents’ weapons. 


Kern, Joun A. A Study of Christianity as Organized; Its Ideas and Forms. 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.: M. E. Church South, 1910. xxxi+572 
pages. 

After forty-four years of active service in the Methodist Episcopal church Pro- 
fessor Kern publishes a volume of 572 pages embodying his experiences in Chris- 
tianity as organized. His readings and reflections have extended far beyond the 
boundaries of his own denomination. There is meant to be no controversial spirit 
in the book. The author has taken pains to make himself familiar with other forms 
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of polity than his own. To make sure of his ground he has submitted portions of 
his manuscript touching central themes in other bodies to those who could speak 
with authority. 

He has kept close to his subject: a study of Christianity as organized, showing 
the necessity of organization, the abuse of organization, and the great benefits of 
organization when properly directed and controlled. The student of church history 
will find that this work covers an essential part of his field. The different parts, 
chapters, and sections are arranged in the order of their development, and the logical 
connections are never lost sight of. 

The book consists of three parts entitled “‘ Brotherhood,” “Office,” and ‘‘ Auton- 
omy.” The concluding chapter on “The Prophet in Administration’”’ is an interesting 
discussion of “‘a certain personal qualification in one who would conduct successfully 
the business of organized Christianity.” 


Bumpus, JoHNS. A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. Being a History and 
Explanation of Certain Terms Used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Litur- 
giology, Music, Ritual, Cathedral Constitution, etc. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott; London: T. Werner Laurie, 1911. 324 pages. $5.00. 


We have spent several hours running through this dictionary, and we have 
seldom used time more pleasantly or profitably. To the mature churchman, trained 
from his youth up in ecclesiastical forms, the book will possibly seem commonplace. 
But for young churchmen we fancy that it will be found extremely helpful as con- 
taining in short the essentials of the forms he must observe and know. 

By the Nonconformist who has inherited centuries of revolt against many of 
the ideas defined here the work will be welcomed as taking him by a short road to 
information that is now necessary to any well-educated man. Moreover, in these 
days when he is free from the necessity of conforming he will be able to go back to 
the heart of the idea that once pulsated with warm and vigorous life. And it will be 
surprising if, having the genuine historical sense, many of these old ideas do not find 
in his soul a generous response. The scope of the work is seen in the sub-title: “A 
History and Explanation of Certain Terms Used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Litur- 
giology, Music, Ritual, Cathedral Constitution, etc.” 
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